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Anarchy  in  the  London  eco-village 


Murdered  girl’s  father  pleads  for  help  to  find  killer  I Society 


Public  anger  forces  late  Cabinet  decision  to  introduce  near  total  ban 

Handguns  outlawed 


= r*.**i’ .. ' 


Major  supports 
tough  action  by 
defiant  Forsyth 


Ewen  MacAskfll,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Govern- 
ment will  today 
bow  to  public 
anger  over  the 
private  owner- 
ship of  guns  in 
the  wake  of  the 
Dunblane  massacre  by  an- 
nouncing a ban  on  almost  all 
handguns. 

In  an  extraordinary  move 
decided  at  a two-hour  Down- 
ing Street  meeting  yesterday, 
the  Government  will  say  the 
vast  majority  of  handguns 
must  be  handed  in,  the 
Guardian  has  learned.  The  ex- 
ception will  be  .22  single-shot 
pistols,  which  account  for  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  handguns 
in  Britain  and  which  will 
have  to  be  kept  in  gun  clubs. 


The  ban  will  create  outrage 
among  shooting  organisa- 
tions which  have  lobbied 
hard  for  the  rights  of  their 
members  to  be  protected.  But 
it  win  not  satisfy  Snowdrop, 
the  anti-gun  pressure  group 
set  up  after  Dunblane,  which 
will  argue  that  22s  can  also 
kill 

The  ban.  to  be  announced 
in  the  Commons  this  after- 
noon. was  decided  at  a meet- 
ing in  Downing  Street  yester- 
day. chaired  by  John  Major, 
to  discuss  the  Government's 
response  to  Lord  Cullen's 
public  inquiry  into  the  massa- 
cre. It  goes  much  further  than 
Lord  Cullen  was  prepared  to 
recommend. 

Michael  Forsyth,  the  Scot- 
tish Secretary,  whose  Stirling 
constituency  Includes  Dun- 
blane. was  known  to  be  press- 
ing for  the  handgun  ban. 


Handgun 

A small  gun  (pistol  or  revolver) 
which  is  designed  to  be  capable 
of  being  held  and  fired  using  one 
hand  only  (though  majfcsfflsn 
often  use  double-handed  grip  in 
practice). 


while  Michael  Howard,  the 
Home  Secretary,  has  fa- 
voured a less  stringent  ap- 
proach. Mr  Forsyth  had  let  it 
be  known  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  resign  from  the  Cabi- 
net if  tough  action  was  not 
taken. 

In  the  event  Mr  Forsyth 
had  the  support  of  Mr  Major, 
who  is  believed  to  have  been 
disappointed  that  Lord  Cullen 
himself  did  not  propose  a 
wider  ban. 

The  ban  will  make  Britain 
one  of  the  most  gun-free 


4*022  Inch  caBbre 
Diameter  of  the  ammunition  used. 

■S?  Olympic  Games  and  many 
other  international  target  shooting 
dscipSnes  are  restricted  to 
. 0.22  inch  csfibre  guns. 

. & Number  of  people  hotdmg 
firearm  certificates  for  handguns 
In  EWaiK  57,510  • .J-  * 

‘ft'mmbertftogaBy  owned  . 

• ftahdgwsi:  26&4SO. . . 
.OMA-toWa*.*1  • 
lO^mchoatiwa..  '- 

offences  in  Brftain  In  ' 
LvWch'fireamrwuSBd  (39p4J; 

,14,755  ..  *.  , 

countries  in  the  world,  with 
the  vast  majority  of  handguns 
banned  from  being  held 
either  at  home  or  in  gun 
clubs.  Owners  will  be  paid 
compensation  on  banding 
weapons  in  to  the  authorities. 

The  20.  single-shot  pistols 
exempted  from  the  ban  are 
the  kind  used  for  Olympic 
sh exiting,  thought  to  number 
around  20,000  of  the  handguns 
held  in  Britain. 

Lord  Cullen’s  report,  which 
will  be  published  today, 
recommends  only  that  hand- 


Ajjs&s* 


»bl-: 


guns  be  banned  from  homes 
but  the  Government,  recog- 
nising the  extent  of  public 
feeling  against  guns  since  the 
massacre,  has  opted  to  go 
much  further. 

The  Government  will  find 
itself  outflanked  by  Labour, 
which  wants  to  include  .22s 
in  the  ban.  The  Labour 
leader.  Tony  Blair,  the 
shadow  home  secretary.  Jack 
Straw,  and  the  shadow  Scot- 
tish Secretary,  George 
Robertson,  met  yesterday 
afternoon  to  discuss  the  par- 


ty’s response  to  Lord  Cullen's 
report,  which  will  not  be 
made  available  to  them  until 
today. 

Labour  will  claim  the  Gov- 
ernment is  panicking  because 
it  does  not  want  to  be  seen  to 
be  out  of  step  with  public 
opinion.  But  Government 
sources  insisted  the  deciding 
factor  was  the  simple  argu- 
ment that  a disturbed  individ- 
ual should  not  have  been  able 
to  keep  powerful  handguns  in 
a council  house  in  Dunblane. 

The  Scottish  Secretary  will 
make  the  first  of  two  Com- 
mons statements,  setting  out 
the  Government’s  general  res- 
ponse to  Lord  Cullen,  such  as 
tightening  school  security.  He 
will  be  followed  by  Mr  How- 
ard, who  will  announce  the 
changes  to  the  gun  laws, 
which  are  to  be  included  in 
the  Queen's  Speech. 

It  is  a huge  setback  to  the 
gun  lobby,  which  has  been  ex- 
erting maximum  pressure  on 
politicians  for  six  months  in 
attempt  to  avoid  draconian 
action  by  the  Government 

It  will  also  create  trouble 
with  sections  of  the  Tory 
party,  which  is  traditionally 
the  party  of  the  shooting 
lobby.  Many  pistol  clubs  will 
almost  certainly  have  to  close 
down. 


A Commons  motion  calling 
for  a complete  ban  on  hand- 
guns was  being  circulated 
yesterday  and  gained  cross- 
party  support  The  Conserva- 
tive MP,  Hugh  Dykes,  said 
they  tabled  the  motion  to 
make  sure  their  feelings  were 
known  before  ministers  made 
a final  decision. 

■fit  is  really  to  focus  the  de- 
bate very  strongly  on  this 
growing  perception  amongst 
the  public  that  nothing  less 
than  the  complete  prohibition 
on  the  private  ownership  and 
use  of  handguns  will  do.”  he 
told  BBC  Radio  4's  World  at 
One. 


“This  is  obviously  a free 
vote  and  will  be  a matter  for 
the  whole  of  Parliament  and  I 
would  guess  that  there  is  a 
very  large  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  an  out- 
right prohibition,  and  that 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  by 
anybody  considering  these 
matters  now. 

“This  is  an  unrivalled  op- 
portunity for  us  in  Britain  to 
get  away  from  the  menace  of 
the  American  gun  culture 
which  is  beginning  to  take  a 
grip  in  this  country  as  welL  '* 


Trauma  of  Dunblane 
survivor’s  father,  page  5 
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Tory  minister  called  to  account  over  Hamilton 


Speaker  orders  emergency 
debate  on  Willetts  affair 


David  Hencfce 

Westminster  Cot  1 eaponrtenf 


House  of  Commons 

is  expected  today  to 
_ order  David  Willetts, 
the  Paymaster  General,  to  ap- 
pear before  Parliament’s  most 
senior  body  to  answer  allega- 
tions that  he  tried  to  stifle  the 
initial  inquiry  held  two  years 
ago  into  Neil  Hamilton  and 
the  cash-for-questlons  scan- 
dal exposed  by  the  Guardian. 

The  Speaker,  Betty  Booth- 
royd,  yesterday  granted  an 
emergency  debate  this  after- 
noon to  decide  whether  to 
refer  Mr  Willetts  to  Che  Com- 


mons standards  and  privi- 
leges committee.  The-  vote 
looked  like  being  a formality 
after  talks  between  govern- 
ment and  opposition  whips. 

one  of  John  Major’s  highest 
flying  junior  ministers  in  the 
spotlight  for  his  actions  as  a 
junior  whip  two  years  ago. 

The  decision  came  hours 
before  the  committee  last 
night  voted  to  give  Sir  Gor- 
don Downey,  the  Parliamen- 
tary Commissioner  for  Stan- 
dards, the  resources  to 
investigate  the  cash-fbr-ques- 
tions  affiiir. 

A statement  from  Tony 
Newton,  the  cabinet  minister 


who  chairs  the  committee, 
said:  ‘The  commissioner  is 
satisfied  that  his  powers  are 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
prepare  the  repents  for  which 
the  committee  has  asked.  If 
necessary,  the  committee  will 
at  his  request  exercise  its 
powers  to  enable  him  to  call 
for  persons  and  papers  and  to 
facilitate  the  taking  of  evi- 
dence under  oath.” 

The  committee  deferred  dis- 
cussing cm  how  they  examine 
Mr  Wllletts's  involvement  on 
the  affair  until  next  week. 

Mr  Wllletts's  involvement 
only  came  to  light  after  the 
collapse  of  the  libel  case 
brought  against  the  Guardian 
by  ex-minister  Nell  Hamilton 
and  lobbyist  Ian  Greer. 

A handwritten  memo 
revealed  that  Mr  Willetts  bad 
used  his  role  as  a government 


whip  to  try  to  persuade  Sir 
Geoffrey  Johnson  Smith,  the 
Tory  grandee  who  then 
chaired  the  Commons  mem- 
bers interests  committee,  not 
to  inquire  into  allegations 
that  Mr  Hamilton  had 
received  cash  and  shopping 
vouchers  from  Mohamed  A1 
Fayed,  owner  of  Harrods,  to 
table  parliamentary 
questions. 

The  committee  was  then  ex- 
amining a complaint  from 


Alex  Carlile,  Liberal  MP  for 
Montgomery,  that  Mr  Hamil- 
ton had  failed  to  declare  his 
£4,000  stay  at  the  Rrfcz  Hotel  in 
Paris,  owned  by  Mr  A1  Fayed. 
nnd  allegations  of  £6,000  in 
cash  and  voucher  payments. 

Mr  Willetts  is  said  to  have 
floated  with  Sir  Geoffrey,  the 
committee  chairman,  the  pos- 
sibility of  "exploiting  the 


good  Tory  majority”  on  the 
committee  to  ensure  the  issue 
was  dealt  with  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Alternatively  it  was  sug- 
gested. the  committee  should 
decide  to  defer  any  investiga- 
tion citing  Mr  Hamilton's 
pending  Libel  action  against 
the  Guardian. 

Although  Mr  Willetts  has 
claimed  the  note  was  taken 
out  of  context,  Opposition 
MPs  believe  it  could  be  the 
"smoking  gun”  which  impli- 
cates the  Government  in  the 
affair. 

In  a brief  statement  to  the 
House  yesterday,  the  Speaker 
said  Andrew  Miller.  Labour 
MP  for  Ellesmere  Port,  had 
written  to  her  “about  infor- 
mation which  came  to  Light 
during  the  parliamentary 
recess  alleging  that  improper 


pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  select  committee  on 
members’  interests  in  1994”. 

Mr  Willetts  said  last  night: 
“I  am  pleased  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  refer  this  matter  to 
the  committee  on  standards 
and  privileges.  I will  help  the 
committee  in  any  way  l can.’ 

Some  MPs  last  night  were 
still  expressing  concern  that 
the  committee,  with  a Tory 
majority  of  one.  might  still  be 
tempted  not  to  tolly  investi- 
gate everything. 

On  Channel  4 News  last 
night  Paddy  Ashdown,  the 
Liberal  leader,  warned  that 

the  cash- far -questions  crisis 
"goes  far  deeper  than  we  can 
currently  see”. 
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Clarke’s  tough  stance  pays  dividends  as  surge  by  sterling  scotches  calls  for 

Unfriendly  way  to  Pound  hits  two-year 

swap  statistics 


Tiie  Guardian  Wednesday  October  16 1996 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  Prime  Minister  rose 
for  his  first  Question 
Time  since  July  to  the 
time- hallowed,  ritual  cry  of 
“Resign!" 

At  least  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that,  for  once, 
it  came  from  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House. 

Ronnie  Campbell  bad  the 
first  question.  The  relentless 
march  of  Estuary  English  has 
not  yet  reached  Blyth,  in 
whose  interests  Mr  Campbell 
sits.  Consequently  his  accent 
makes  Gazza  sound  like  Brian 
Sewell. 

"Us  uh  wukkin'  class  worri- 
er luck  muself.”  Mr  Campbell 
began.  (He  meant  “a  working 
class  warrior":  I shall  now 
drop  this  ilitile  attempt  to  ren- 
der his  accent)  He  then  took 
off  his  jacket,  no  doubt  in  imi- 
tation of  Mr  Major's  perfor- 
mance at  the  Tory  conference 
last  week. 

Both  of  them  should  know 
that  wearing  shirtsleeves  does 
not  make  you  resemble  an 
honest  son  of  tolL  Instead  you 
look  like  an  estate  agent  with 
his  jacket  on  a hook  inside  the 
Mondeo. 

Mr  Campbell  asked  whether 
the  Prime  Minister  could  con- 
firm that  he  had  sent  his  chil- 
dren to  private  school.  A great 
"Whooooah”  of  fake  surprise 
rose  from  the  Labour  ranks. 

What  did  Mr  Campbell  ex- 
pect? That  the  Prime  Minister 
would  break  down  sobbing: 
"Yes,  1 am  a hopeless  hypo- 
crite! Yes,  I claim  to  want  a 
classless  society,  yet  sent  my 
own  children  to  the  very  insti- 
tutions which  perpetuate  the 
class  divide!  I resign,  and  you, 
Mr  Campbell,  shall  take  my 
place!” 

Instead  he  easily  batted  the 
question  away.  “1  believe  in 
choice,  and  Ido  not  seek  to 
deny  it  to  other  people." 

Choice,  of  course,  for  those 
like  Mr  Major  who  can  afford 
it  But  that  wouldn't  trouble 
him.  I was  reminded  of  Sir 
Kingsley  Amis ‘s  story  about 


the  novelist  John  Braine.  who 
by  then  was  very  right  wing 
indeed.  He  had  been  praising 
the  United  States  at  a dinner. 
Another  guest  Donald  Soper, 
sniffed:  ‘It's  all  right  ifyou're 
not  black,  I suppose." 

"But  you  stupid  idiot" 
roared  Braine,  Tm  not 
black!” 

The  moment  passed.  Mr 
Blair  raised  the  state  of  the 
NHS  (a  London  hospital  is 
refusing  to  accept  emergency 
patients  if  they  are  aged  over 
75).  Some  of  our  family  income 
derives  from  the  NHS,  and 
like  everyone  involved  with 
the  service,  we  know  that  the 
situation  is  desperate  and  get- 
ting  worse. 

The  statistics,  however,  are 
more  ambiguous.  Mr  Blair 
and  Mr  Major  swapped  a few, 
angrily . They  were  out  of  con- 
text and  largely  meaningless. 
One  would  shout  “20,000!”  (or 
equivalent)  and  the  other 
would  reply  “fifteen  million!" 
"Less  than  is  months!”  says 
the  first.  “Ha!"  says  the  other. 
“A  rise  of  10.2  per  cent  per 
year.  1 notice  he  does  not 
answer  that!" 

Either  way,  it  was  all  more 
taring  than  the  Tory  confer- 
ence had  proved  to  be.  I was  in 
a small  minority  who  were  un- 
impressed by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister’s ability  to  sound  relaxed 
and  confident  in  front  of  an 
audience  of  several  thousand 
people,  all  of  whom  yearned  to 
adore  him. 

There  is  a comedy  dub  near 
us  where  stand-ups  who  have 
outstayed  their  welcome  are 
cruelly  dismissed  with  a cry  of 
"Taxi!”  The  cab  would  have 
called  for  Mr  Major  after 
about  a minute. 

Only  Paddy  Ashdown 
raised  the  K wik-Kash  for 
Kwestions  scandal  yesterday. 
He  asked  simply  whether  It 
was  right  for  the  Government 
to  try  to  manipulate  the  out- 
come  of  the  select  committee 
looking  into  the  matter. 

Mr  Major  agreed  with  Mad- 
am Speaker.  This  is  the  parlia- 
mentary equivalent  of  saying: 
"I  am  with  God  an  this  one 
. . ."  He  intended  to  follow  her 
instructions  and  would  not 
“bandy”  allegations  across 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

(When  do  you  hear  that 
word  in  real  life?  Do  children 
say:  “Miss.  miss.  Darren  was 
bandying  allegations  in  class. 
Miss!”  Or,  “That  Mrs  Figgis 
next  door.  She’s  a real  gossip- 
bandier  and  no  mistake!") 


Larry  Elliott  and 
MarkRHnar 


TOUGH  talking  by 
the  Chancellor, 
Kenneth  Clarke, 
ahead  of  next 
month’s  Budget  was 
reaping  early  dividends  yes- 
terday as  a soaring  pound  put 
paid  to  pressure  for  a rise  in 
interest  rates. 

Sterling  surged  to  a near 
two-year  high  on  the  foreign 
exchanges,  helped  by  City  ex- 
pectations that  Mr  Clarke  will 
stay  true  to  pledges  that  there 
will  only  be  tax  cuts  in  the 
last  Budget  before  the  elec- 


tion “if  they  can  be  afforded.” 
In  little  more  than  two 
months,  the  pound  has 
climbed  almost  7 per  cent  In 
\ value  against  the  German 
mark  to  more  than  DM2.43. 

While  the  immediate  bene- 
fit is  being  felt  by  UK  holiday- 
makers travelling  abroad,  the 
lower  cost  of  imports  helps 
Mr  Clarke  to  hit  his  235  per 
cent  inflation  target. 

Sterling  has  appreciated  by 
just  over  4 per  cent  against  a 
basket  of  world  currencies 
since  the  summer  — - a rise 
which,  on  the  Treasury's  rule- 
of-thumb,  is  the  equivalent  of 
a l per  cent  rise  in  Interest 
rates.  That  will  give  the  Chan- 


cellor further  ammunition  in 
his  long-running  struggle  to 
resist  Bank  of  England  calls 
to  raise  borrowing  costs. 

The  Bank  is  also  calling  on 
the  Chancellor  to  use  the  Bud- 
get to  reduce  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  deficit  and 
resist  the  temptation  to  stoke 
up  an  already  strong  con- 
sumer recovery  with  income 
tax  cuts. 

Despite  his  avowed  caution, 
however,  Mr  Clarice  is  ex- 
pected to  trim  the  basic  rate 
of  income  tax  by  one  penny  in 
the  pound  on  November  26, 
Justifying  the  reduction  by 
aicn  cutting  public  spending. 
The  latest  public  borrowing 


figures  are  released  today 
and  some  analysts  expect  the 
recent  rise  in  high  street  sales 
to  be  reflected  in  an  improve- 
meni  In  tax  revenues. 

City  analysts  believe  other 
factors  as  well  as  the  Chancel- 
lor’s predicted  Budget  rigour 
have  helped  push  the  pound 

higher. 

These  include  receding 
fears  of  a reflationary  pack- 
age from  an  incoming  Labour 
gpmpprmgnf  a strengthening 
oil  price,  record  share  prices, 
and  concerns  that  the  single 
currency  project  may  include 
some  of  Europe’s  weaker . 
economies. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Spanish 


and  Italian  governments  for 
monetary  union  has  given 
sterling  a “safe  haven"  status 
for  scape  investors.  . 

Though  the  pound 'has;, 
climbed  by  almost  2 per  cent 
in  the  last  week  alone,  ana- 
lysts believe  It  may  have  fur- 
ther to  ran,  though  they  are 
divided  about  just  how  far  it 
can  go.  , 

Gerard  Lyons,  chief  econo- 1 
mist  at  Japanese  bank,  DKB,  j 
said:  “Mr  Clarke  won’t  cut 
rates  on  the  basis  of  sterling's 
strength  alone-  But  if  infla- 
tion stays  low  and.  the  Budget 
is  tight  i can  see  Mm  shaving 
another  quarter  point  off 
rates." 


Pound  ' 

Trade  weighted  index  (lasq&fao} 


Big  brothers:  The  Land  Rover  range  on  display  at  the  Motor  Show  in  Birmingham.  Below:  The  Peugeot  Asphalte  sports  car. 
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Review 


Chilling  out  with 
Roman  drones 


John  Hooper 


SynauBa;  Music  from 
Ancient  Roma;  Volume  1, 
Wind  Instruments 

AmJata  Records 


A LIGHT  drizzle  was  fall- 
ZAing  on  Michelangelo’s  Pi- 
/ »azza  del  Campidoglio  in 
Rome.  As  she  made  her  way 
out  of  the  square  towards  the 
Forum,  a tourist  stopped, 
frowned  and  cocked  her  head 
quizzically,  trying  to  identify 
the  odd  sounds  issuing  from 
the  12th  century  Palazzo  Sena- 
torio.  After  a while,  she 
moved  on,  her  mouth  still 
puckered  in  puzzlement. 

It  was  a shrewd  move.  She 
could  have  stayed  there  all  day 
trying  to  place  the  music,  be- 
cause nothing  like  it  had  been 
heard  before  in  public — at 
least  not  for  the  last  couple  of 
thousand  years. 

Half  a dozen  musicians  had 
been  playing  an  extract  from 
their  album,  which  went  on 
sale  in  Britain  and  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  at  the 
weekend. 

Billed  as  “the  first  serious 
work  of  experimental  musical 
archaeology  on  classical 
Rome",  it  promises  listeners 
an  unprecedented  opportu- 
nity to  hear  the  sounds  that 
were  going  round  in  people’s 
minds  as  they  shopped  for  a 
new  slave  or  queued  up  fora 
ticket  to  that  week’s  Lions  v 
Christians. 

Here,  then,  are  the  melodies 
that  Anthony  and  Cleopatra 
snogged  to;  the  tunes  that 
turned  on  the  teenies  in  the 
tunics. 

Well,  maybe.  Tb*»  snag  is 
that,  if  the  Classical  Romans 
ever  wrote  down  their  music, 
none  erf  it  survived. 

This,  you  might  think,  was 
a very  good  reason  for  not 
making  a CD  called  Music 


from  Ancient  Rome.  But  it  is 
one  of  contemporary  man’s  pe- 
culiarities that  he  refuses  to 
accept  there  is  something  he 
cannot  know  if  he  just  tries 
hard  enough.  And  Walter 
Maioli,  the  founder  of  Synau- 
lia  C 1 a dance,  music  and 
research  group”)  is  certainly 
a trier. 

He  and  his  friends  recon- 
structed the  instruments 
which  appear  in  the  paint- 
ings, mosaics  and  bas-reliefs 
that  have  come  down  to  us. 
Then  they  found  out  what  sort 
of  sounds  they  could  make 
and  composed  tunes  which 
respected  the  instruments' 
possibilities  and  limitations. ' 

In  so  doing,  they  addressed 
some  genuinely  interesting 
questions.  “Why,”  asked 
Maioli,  “were  classical 
peoples  so  keen  on  double  in- 
struments, particularly  flutes. 
They  were  fanatical  about 
them." 

He  conjectured  that  they 
were  trying  to  imitate  the  war- 
bling of  birds  and  produced 
some  remarkable  sounds  on 
his  reconstructed  double  flute 
to  make  the  point. 

The  enthusiasts  in  Synaulia 
also  made  some  quite  unex- 
pected discoveries.  They 
found,  for  example,  that  the 
very  thin,  short  pipes  which 
appear  in  many  depictions 
< and  which  you  would  think 
yielded  a high,  reedy  sound, 
actually  give  one  that  is  closer 
to  the  low  drone  of  the  bag- 
pipes. 

What  they  have  created  is 
pretty  weird  music — some- 
thing like  Andean-Scottisb- 
Maghrebi  fusion.  It  has  cult 
potential.  Indeed.  If  their  re- 
cord has  a role  to  play  it  is  not 
perhaps  in  furthering  aca- 
demic research,  but  in  chilling 
out  clubbers. 

This  review  appeared  tn  later 
editions  cf yesterday's 
Guardian. 


Land  Rover  aims 
to  throw  off  green 
welly  image  with 
birth  of  new  baby 


Chris  Barrfe 

Business  Correspondent 


IT  HAS  long  had  been 
regarded  as  the  farmers' 
workhorse  and  plaything 
of  the  green  wellies  bri- 
gade. Now,  though.  Land 
Rover  is  targetting  women. 
Increasingly  important 
players  in  the  vehicle  mar- 
ket, in  a £300  million  bid  to 
revamp  its  crusty  image. 

The  company,  now  part  of 
the  German  group  BMW,  is 
to  develop  a small  4x4 
sports  utility  vehicle  that 
will,  executives  hope,  leave 


| its  traditionally  muscular 
1 image  far  behind. 

To  be  built  on  a new 
seven-acre  factory  complex 
; at  Solihull  from  late  1997, 
the  new  vehicle  will  secure 
the  jobs  of  12,000  people 
and  create  work  for  hun- 
dreds more  employed  by 
suppliers  and  construction 
companies. 

The  vehicle,  announced 
at  the  Motor  Show  in  Bir- 
mingham, highlights  the 
motor  industry’s  preoccu- 
pation with  the  potential 
market  now  represented  by 
women  car  owners.  Even 
Jaguar’s  latest  sports  car. 


the  XK8,  has  been  designed 
with  women  drivers  in  i 
mind. 

Garel  Rhys,  of  Cardiff 
Business  School,  said  yes- 
terday that  all  car  compa- 
nies were  trying  to  sell  cars 
to  women  more  seriously 
than  in  the  past. 

Although  many  women 
bought  small  cars,  that  was 
because  they  often  bad 
more  limited  budgets.  In 
general,  they  preferred 
large  cars  for  security. 


BMW  is  extending  a strat- 
egy already  adopted  by 
Land  Rover  of  moving  Its 
products  up-market.  Al- 
though the  core  of  the  Land 
Rover  business  used  to  be 
the  Defender,  a workhorse 
used  by  fanners,  the  mili- 
tary and  emergency  ser- 
vices, much  of  the  glamour 
of  the  marque  stems  from 
the  Range  Rover,  now  con- 
sidered a luxury  car. 

The  company  recently 
launched  the  Discovery,  an 


off-road  vehicle  designed  to 
bring  some  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  Range  Rover 
into  the  reach  of  the  middle 
class. 

With  87  per  cent  of  the 
current  Land  Rover  range 
built  from  United  Kingdom 
parts.  BMW  estimated  that 
the  project  would  inject 
£3J>  billion  into  UK  indus- 
try over  the  lifetime  of  the 
vehicle.  The  project  will 
also  be  a fillip  for  the  West 
Midlands,  where  many 


Land  Rover  suppliers  are 
based. 

However,  there  will  be  no 
new  jobs  at  Land  Rover, 
which  has  taken  on  2,000 
people  in  the  last  two  years. 

Walter  Hasselkus,  Rover 
chief  executive,  said  the  in- 
vestment underlined 
BMW’s  commitment  to 
Land  Rover  and  Rover 
Cars,  with  £1.5  billion  In- 
vested already. 

BMW  hopes  that  the  new 
vehicle,  to  be  smaller  than 
existing  models,  will  send 
production  soaring  from 
last  year’s  level  of  120,000 
vehicles  to  more  than 
200,000  vehicles.  Three 
years  ago,  when  BMW 
bought  Rover,  production 
was  just  68,000. 

The  German  car  company 
is  aware  that  it  is  tapping 
into  a growing  market  for  4 
x 4 vehicles,  some  of  which 
never  get  any  closer  to  off- 
road activity  than  motor- 
way service  stations.  The 
4x4  market  is  up  by  12  per 
cent  so  far  this  year,  with 
booming  sales  in  the  US, 
Japan  and  German. 
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Key  documents  may  be  withheld  from  Downey 


Richard  Norton-Taylor  on  the  uncertainty 
which  surrounds  watchdog’s  inquiry 


KEY  documents  relating 
to  the  cash-for-ques- 
tions  affair  may  be 
withheld  from  Sir  Gordon 
Downey,  the  parliamentary 
commissioner  for  standards, 

it  emerged  last  night. 

Sir  Gordon  faces  the  task  of 
reading  hundreds  of  papers 
already  sent  to  him  by  the 
Guardian,  as  well  as  other 
documents  which  Neil  Hamil- 
ton and  John  Major  have 
promised  to  give  him 
However,  it  is  far  from  cer- 
tain whether  he  will  see  po- 
tentially crucial  documents 
which  were  made  available  to 
Mr  Justice  Morland.  who 
would  have  presided  over  the 


libel  trial  had  it  gone  ahead. 
Mr  Hamilton  and  Mr  Major 
have  said  only  that  they  will 
give  Sir  Gordon  documents 
passed  — for  the  purposes  of 
the  trial  — to  the  Guardian’s 
lawyers  and  papers  they  con- 
sider "relevant”. 

It  remains  unclear,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  Mr  Major  i 
considers  that  a note  of  a con- 
versation between  Sir  Geof- 
frey Johnson  Smith,  a senior 
Tory  member  of  the  Com- 
mons standards  and  privi- 
leges committee,  and  David 
Willetts,  is  relevant  to  the 
Hamilton  affair. 

It  took  experienced  lawyers 
from  both  sides  several  weeks 


Stir  Gordon  Downey:  “rules 
dictate  private  affair’ 


to  study  documents  — in 
the  Guardian's  case  — to  pur- 
sue a paper  trail  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  further 


papers.  Some  were  disclosed 
to  the  newspaper’s  lawyers. 

However,  Mr  Hamilton 
withdrew  from  the  libel 
action  before  the  judge  had 
the  opportunity  to  Inspect  fur- 
ther government  documents 
handed  to  him  by  Charles 
Gray  QC,  counsel  for  minis- 
ters the  Guardian  had 
subpoenaed. 

Mr  Hamilton’s  decision  to 
drop  the  libel  case  also  pre- 
vented the  judge  from  decid- 
ing whether  additional  papers 
relating  to  Mr  Hamilton’s 
relationship  with  lan  Greer, 
the  lobbyist,  or  the  MP's  tax 
returns  should  be  disclosed. 

It  remains  unclear  whether 
Sir  Gordon  will  investigate 
the  relationship  between  Ian 
Greer's  company  «r>d  other 
Tory  MPs,  including  Tim 
Smith,  Sir  Michael  GryDs.  Sir 


Peter  Hordern,  Gerry  Malone, 
and  Sir  Andrew  Bowden. 

Sir  Gordon’s  office  said  last 
oigbt  that  the  commissioner's 
task  was  to  conduct  a “pre- 
liminary investigation”  by 
reading  the  papers  sent  to 
him.  He  will  send  a report  to 
the  Commons  standards  and 
privileges  committee  without 
questioning  any  witnesses  or 
lawyers  involved  in  the  case. 

Sir  Gordon,  a former  Trea-  j 
sury  official  and  Comptroller 
and  Auditor  General  — par- 
1 iamenfs  financial  watchdog  , 
— has  also  emphasised  the 
contrast  between  court  pro- 
ceedings and  his  own  inquiry. 
“I  don’t  have  the  powers  to 
force  people  to  cooperate",  he 
has  conceded. 

His  report  would  be  passed 
to  the  committee  before  it  is 
published  and  the  committee 


"could  do  what  they  liked 
with  it".  He  has  acknowl- 
edged that  his  office  has  no 
"set  procedures",  and  freely 
admits  that  he  faces  a “much 
bigger  inquiry"  than,  any- 
thing he  has  been  asked  to  do 
before.  He  has  said  his  inves- 
tigation would  be  a "private 
affair”,  under  his  terms  cf 
reference. 

However,  nowhere  do  the 
1996  standing  orders  which 
set  up  his  post  say  inquiries 
should  be  held  in  private. 
They  say  only  that  the  com- 
missioner can  “receive,  and. 
if  he  thinks  fit,  investigate 
specific  complaints  from  MPs 
and  from  members  of  the  pub- 
lic in  respect  of  (J)  the  regis- 
tration or  declaration  of  inter- 
ests, or  (il>  other  aspects  of 
the  propriety  of  an  MP's 
conduct”. 


OUR  50TH  BIRTHDAY  INVITATIONS 

ARE  GOING  OUT  SOON. 


THE  THIRD  AT  SO  CONTINUES ^CELEBRATIONS  WITH  THE  SECOND  INVITATION  CONCERT;  CHOSEN  BY  NICHOLAS  KENYON. 
BACH,  BRAHMS,  MACHAITT  AND  OCKEGHEM  LIVE  FROM  ST  GILES'  CRIPPLEGATE.  TOMORROW  AT  7:30PM. 
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Southern  spring  reveals  dark  secrets 


NEWS  3 


The  US  McMurdo  base:  Scene  of  a frenzied  kitchen  attack 

FBI  rushes  to  the 
pole  as  mutiny 
and  mayhem 
follow  outbreak 
of  cabin  fever 
in  Antarctica 


'Winter  stress'  claims  new  victims. 
Christopher  Zinn  and  Ed  Vulliamy  report 


darkness  and  the 
infinite  expanse  of  ice 
and  snow  have  played 
cruelly  on  the  nerves  of  scien- 
tists and  ancillary  staff  en- 
camped in  the  Antarctic  win- 
ter, with  nothing  for  company 
but  24-hour  nights,  100-knot 
gales,  temperatures  of -30  cen- 
tigrade . . . and  each  other. 

The  first  glimmer  of  Ant- 
arctic spring  light  yesterday 
illuminated  chilling  tales  of 
mutiny  and  bloody  mayhem 
at  two  research  bases. 

British  explorers  call  it 
“cabin  fever",  the  Austra- 
lians prefer  “winter  stress”. 
It's  called  going  up  the  pole  to 
the  rest  of  us. 

Three  FBI  agents  have 
made  their  way  to  the  Ameri- 
can base  at  McMurdo  Sound 

— unreachable  during  winter 

— to  investigate  a brutal  as- 
sault. A cook  in  the  camp  gal- 
ley attacked  another  with  a 
hammer.  A third  cook  who 
tried  to  break  up  the  fight  was 
also  Injured. 

The  FBI  agents  wilL  accord- 
ing to  Stan  Wisneski,  area 
manager  for  Antarctic  Sup- 
port Associates,  the  company 
that  staffs  and  supplies  the 
base,  “take  custody  of  the  ag- 
gressor". He  said  both  vic- 
tims needed  stitches. 

The  suspect  is  being 
“watched  around  the  clock”, 
he  added. 

It  is  the  first  time  the  FBI 
has  been  called  to  enforce 
United  States  law  in  the  Ant- 
arctic. Normally,  chief  scien- 
tists have  enforcement  power 
to  deal  with  such  offences  as 
stealing  rock  samples  or  pes- 
tering the  penguins. 

Meanwhile,  the  Australian 
Antarctic  Division  has  taken 
the  unusual  step  of  sending  a 
mediator  to  its  base  at  Casey 

— also  snowbound  until  last 
week  — to  deal  with  an  "in- 
terpersonal dispute’’. 

This  is  officialese  for  a mu- 
tiny against  team  leader 
Mark  Goodhall  in  response  to 


a complaint  he  made  about  a 
staff  member  to  Sydney 
headquarters. 

Things  -came  to  a head 
among  the  staff  of  16  when  a 
meteorological  observer  left 
the  base  to  meet  his  wife  on 
her  way  back  from  another 
expedition.  Mr  Goodhall  com- 
plained to  the  Australian  Ant- 
arctic Division  that  this  was 
irregular.  His  team  secretly 
faxed  the  division  a com- 
plaint about  his  handling  of 
the  incident 

The  peacemaker,  Robert 
Easther.  who  has  just  arrived 
at  the  base  by  supply  ship, 
said  the  six  months  of  isola- 
tion had  caused  an  irrevoca- 
ble breakdown  in 
relationships. 

“Had  we  not  been  able  to 
get  a ship  to  them,  had  we  not 
been  able  to  send  anyone 
down,  who  knows  what  might 
have  happened  here,”  he  said. 

Antarctic  "cabin  fever”  is 
not  new.  In  the  1950s,  a de- 
ranged researcher  at  Austra- 
lia's Mawson  base  bad  to  be 
locked  in  a storage  room  for  a.| 
whole  winter  out  of  fear  for 
the  safety  of  the  rest  of  the 
staff. 

The  doctor  at  Argentina’s 
Almirante  Brown  station 
could  not  stand  the  isolation 
as  winter  closed  in  in  1983.  He 
forced  his  evacuation,  and 
that  of  his  colleagues,  by 
burning  down  the  station.  In 
the  1960s,  a Soviet  Antarctic 
scientist  got  fed  up  with  a col- 
league over  a chess  game  and 
killed  him  with  an  axe. 

Reacting  to  the  current  sit- 
uation, David  Walton,  of  the 
British  Antarctic  Survey  in 
Cambridge,  said  yesterday 
that  “the  British  tend  to  try 
and  deal  with  these  things 
pragmatically,-  rather  than 
call  in  psychiatrists  or  the 
FBL  I think  I can  categori- 
cally say  that  Scotland  Yard 
has  never  been  down  to  one  of 
our  Antarctic  communities”. 

But  be  said  the  Antarctic  is 


Argentina’s  Almirante  Brown  station:  Scene  of  an  arson  attack  in  the  winter  of  1983 
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Howard  plan 
lands  courts 
with  £4m  bill 


Duncan  Campball 
and  Alan  Travis 


ICHAEL  Howard’s 
plans  to  “name  and 
shame”  Juvenile  of- 
fenders as  young  as 
10,  which  he  announced  at  the 
Conservative  Party  conference 
last  week,  will  land  the  courts 
with  an  unplanned  £4  million 
bill,  the  Lord  Chancellor's  De- 
partment has  complained  to 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Cabinet 

Confidential  Cabinet  policy- 
papers  seen  by  the  Guardian 
also  show  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  Mr  Howard  has  an- 
nounced headline-catching 
initiatives  without  having 
sorted  out  how  they  will  be 
paid  for. 

Gary  Streeter.  Minister  at 
the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Deport- 
ment has  complained  to  the 
Cabinet  that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary' has  done  it  so  many 
times  that  the  courts  and  the 
legal  aid  fund  face  a bill  for 
an  extra  £102  million  over  the 
□ext  three  years.  He  says  Mr 
Howard  has  failed  to  agree 
that  the  Home  Office  should 
foot  this  bill. 

Mr  Howard’s  conference 
announcement  of  the  plan  to 
“name  and  shame"  juvenile 
offenders  failed  to  mention 
the  concerns  raised  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor’s  Depart- 
ment, especially  their  worries 
about  numerous  appeals  in 
the  crown  court  and  their 
“substantial  costs”. 

In  his  letter  to  Tony  New- 
ton as  chairman  of  the  Cabi- 
net Committee  on  Home  Af- 
fairs. dated  October  2 and 
marked  confidential-policy. 
Mr  Streeter  writes:  “I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  costs  of 
these  proposals,  which  will 
fall  upon  my  department 


“I  accept  what  Michael 
says,  that  representations  to 
the  youth  court  about  the  de- 
cision to  identify  a defendant 
are  unlikely  to  add  greatly  to 
the  proceedings. 

“On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  possibility  of  an  appeal  to 
the  crown  court  Estimates 
agreed  between  our  depart- 
ments indicate  that  there  could 
be  appeals  in  approximately 
half  the  cases.  Officials  esti- 
mate that  the  cost  to  the  legal 
aid  fund  will  be  about  £3  mil- 
lion and  the  extra  costs  to  the 
courts  £1  million." 

Mr  Streeter  makes  clear 
that  it  is  not  the  first  time  the 
Home  Secretary  has  done 
this.  “Despite  the  costs  to  the 
courts  and  legal  aid  of  numer- 
ous initiatives  . . . Michael 
has  not  agreed  the  resulting 
overall  public  expenditure 
survey  transfers  [public 
spending]  to  my  department 
in  accordance  with  the  ac- 
cepted procedures.”  com- 
plained the  minister. 

“I  do  not  think  I can,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  accept 
that  the  substantial  costs  of 
this  measure  are  simply 
added  to  the  outstanding 
sums,”  says  Mr  Streeter.  He 
tells  Mr  Newton  that  he  is  in- 
forming the  Prime  Minister 
and  Sir  Robin  Butler,  the  Cab- 
inet Secretary,  of  the  matter. 

The  correspondence  implies 
that  the  populist  announce- 
ments made  by  the  Home  Sec- 
retary In  the  run-up  to  the  Tory 
party  conference  had  not  all 
been  cleared  with  senior  col- 
leagues. They  included:  dosing 
down  nightclubs  where  drug 
dealing  took  place:  a ban  on 
under-age  drinking  in  public; 
prosecuting  sex  tourists  in  Brit- 
ish courts;  making  stalking  a 
criminal  offence  and  allowing 
courts  to  impose  driving  bans 
for  non-motoring  offences. 
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Detail  of  the  leaked  letter  from  Gary  Streeter  to  Tony  Newton 


the  loneliest  place  in  the 
world  In  the  winter.  “These 
communities  cannot  be 
reached,  they  are  completely 
isolated  and  become 
interdependent. 

“So  if  you  have  a problem 
with  someone,  you  have  to 
see  them  at  meals,  work  with 
them,  and  there  is  no  way  to 
get  away  from  them  as  in  a 
normal  society.  People  only 
go  outside  accompanied  by  a 
colleague,  so  you  can’t  go  out- 
side for  a walk,  which  for 
some  people  can  become  Quite 
a problem  to  handle." 

Linda  Capper,  spokes- 
woman for  the  British  Ant- 
arctic Survey,  said  that  in 
permanent  darkness  "the 
reduced  light  levels  can 
change  your  hormonal  bal- 


ance and  bring  on  character 
changes”. 

One  British  camp  has  iso- 
lated huts  where  scientists 
can  get  away  from  their  col- 
leagues when  nerve-ends  be- 
come frayed,  according  to  an 
Antarctic  researcher. 

Dr  Walton,  aged  50,  has 
been  working  in  the  Antarctic 
for  30  years  and  has  come  to 
notice  what  Americans  call 
the  ‘3ig  Eye". 

“People  working  long  win- 
ter periods  can  develop  a 
glazed  expression,  staring 
into  the  distance,”  he  said. 
“It’s  a way  of  being  there 
physically,  but  getting  away 
from  the  Antarctic  for  a while 
by  being  somewhere  else  in 
your  mind,  somewhere  more 
congenial." 


Singer  tears  a strip  off  Catholic  group  for  snubbing  charity  concert 


Dan  Glaister 
Arts  Correspondent 


“OUR  years  ago  Sinead 
“O’Connor  ripped  np  a 
tcture  of  the  Pope  on  Sat- 
rday  Night  Live,  the  holy 
r holies  of  US  television. 
Last  month,  it  was 
‘ported  that  she  had  en- 
tiled in  a strict  Catholic 
tllege  to  study  theology. 
Whether  or  not  the  two 
rents  are  connected,  for-, 
veness  has  not  been  forth- 
iming  from  an  Irish  Cath- 
ie development  agency. 
Trocaire,  formally 
town  as  the  Catholic 
gency  for  World  Develop- 
er* t,  announced  yesterday 
Lat  it  was  withdrawing  its 
ickingfirom  a charity  con- 
irt  in  which  the  the  singer 
due  to  appear.  The  cou- 
rt, to  be  held  in  Dublin  on 
avember  10,  is  to  mark 
ie.  first  anniversary  of  the 
recation  of  Nigerian 
riter  and  civil  rights  ae- 
rist  Ken  Saro-Wiwa. 

“This  Is  nothing  personal 
ainst  Sinead  O'Connor. 
it  we  are  dependent  on 
e support  of  Catholic 
ople  and  when  she  ripped 


Sinead  O’Connor  rips  np  the  Pope’s  picture  on  US  television 


np  a picture  of  the  Pope,  we 
were  deluged  with  pro- 
tests,” said  a spokesman 
for  Trocaire. 

Last  night  the  singer  said: 
“It’s  not  an  issue  about  Sin- 
ead O’Connor,  ■ it’s  about 
freedom  of  speech. 

“My  action  in  tearing  up 
the  picture  was  to  create 
controversy  about  things 

that  needed  to  be  discussed, 

which  was  what  Sen  Saro- 
Wiwa  was  about  — the 


right  to  criticise  and  oppose 
authority.” 

The  organisation  first 
asked  for  the  singer  to  be 
dropped,  but  other  artists 
appearing  at  the  event 
countered  that  they  would 
not  perform  unless  she  was 

involved. 

Ms  O’Connor,  who  has 
been  voted  most  popular  fe- 
male singer  in  Ireland  for 
the  past  five  years,  said 
that  Trocaire  was  passing 


up  a perfect  fundraising 
opportunity. 

“Do  the  children  in  Af- 
rica give  a shit  where  the 
money  comes  from?  From  a 
business  and  financial 
point  of  view,  it’s  a pretty 
stupid  move,”  she  said. 

Peter  McDonald,  spokes- 
man for  the  Body  Shop,  one 
of  the  other  concert  orga- 
nisers, regretted  Trocaire’s 
decision,  bnt  said  that  the 
show  would  go  ahead  with- 
out it. 

**We  are  absolutely  de- 
lighted to  have  Sinead 
there.  She  is  a tremendous 
Irish  artist,”  he  said. 
“There  will  be  no  tearing 
up  of  pictures.  This  will  be 
a broadcast  event.” 

Ms  O’Connor,  who  was 
abused  as  a child,  defended 
her  actions  on  Saturday 
Night  Live  at  the  time,  say- 
ing: “I  was  not  sanctioning 
any  hatred  towards  the 
Pope  as  a man,  I was  refer- 
ring to  the  office  of  the 
Pope  as  an  entity. 

“Pope  John  Paul  is  prob- 
ably a good  man,  but  he 
remains  silent  on  issues 
that  I feel  strongly  about  — 
like  abortion  and  child 
abuse.” 


“Pure  Genius  became  one  of  the  last  places 
people  could  go  to  when  they  were  chucked 
out  on  the  street.  It’s  amazing  how  few 
pissheads  it  takes  to  wreck  somewhere.” 
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Tough  action  demanded,  write  Paul  Brown  and  Martin  Wainwright 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  October  16 1996 


At  the  height  of  the  1995  drought,  water  levels  in  Thruscross  reservoir,  left,  fell  so  low  the  drowned  village  of  West  End  was  uncovered.  Right,  the  replenished  reservoir  two  weeks  before  a drought  order  is  lifted  photograpw:  johnqob^. 

Water  firms  told  to  charge  big  users  more 


Homes  with  pools  and  sprinklers 
‘should  pay  steep  penalty  rates’ 


TWO-TIER  system 
of  charging  for 
water,  penalising 
k people  with  swim- 
pools.  sprin- 
klers and  appliances  that  use 
a lot  of  water.  Is  demanded 
today  by  the  Department  of 
the  Environment 
Metering  should  be  intro- 
duced in  the  South  and  East 
where  supplies  were  short 
the  department  said  in  a doc- 
ument Once  a basic  ration  of 


water  for  “drinking  and  hy- 
giene" had  been  used  up, 
charges  should  rise  steeply  to 
cut  summer  peaks  in  demand. 

While  metering  in  flats  was 
not  deemed  necessary,  houses 
with  pools,  sprinkler  systems, 
more  than  one  bathroom  and 
water-hungry  gadgets  would 
be  targeted. 

The  1995  drought  and  fears 
of  shortages  due  to  climate 
change  prompted  the  review 
of  water  resources  over  the 


next  25  years.  The  document 
said  water  companies  must 
charge  more  for  profligate 
use.  They  would  not  be 
allowed  to  build  new  reser- 
voirs unless  leakage  was 
under  control  and  every  effort 
made  to  cut  demand. 

The  department  said  it 
would  consider  regulations  to 
enforce  careful  use  of  water  if 
companies  did  not  take  their 
responsibilities  seriously. 

It  is  clear  the  department  is 
to  put  the  squeeze  on  the  com- 
panies by  offering  to  give  the 
Environment  Agency  and  the 
Office  of  Water  Services  new 
powers  to  make  them  use 


resources  properly  and  not 
damage  the  environment. 

The  Water  Services  Associ- 
ation, representing  nine  of 
the  largest  companies,  said 
yesterday  it  did  not  think  it 
could  meet  water  demand 
without  building  another  six 
large  reservoirs. 

Brian  Duckworth,  manag- 
ing director  of  Severn  Trent 
Water,  said  it  was  no  longer 
just  a question  of  quality  but 
quantity.  In  1961  water  use 
averaged  85  litres  a head  per 
day;  by  2021  it  was  expected  to 
be  190  litres.  It  took  15  years 
to  bring  a planned  reservoir 
Into  use. 


Yorkshire’s  1 6-month  drought 
ends  with  talk  of  a flush  future 


"'HE  longest  and  most  ac- 
I rimonions  drought  in 
Britain  for  half  a century 
was  declared  over  yester- 
day, as  Yorkshire  Water 
announced  the  imminent 
lifting  of  its  hosepipe  ban 
and  the  end  of  a raft  of  con- 
troversial riverwater  ex- 
traction orders. 

Rainfall,  £170  million  in- 
frastructure improvements 
and  a slump  in  customer 
demand  have  cleared  the 


way  for  normal  service 
after  16  months. 

Reservoirs  in  the  worst- 
stricken  area,  the  normally 
rain-sodden  Pennine  chain, 
remain  unusually  low  at  48 
per  cent,  but  that  compares 
with  23  per  cent  a year  800. 

Kevin  Bond,  head  of 
Yorkshire  Water  Services, 
said  that  180  miles  of  new 
pipe  and  extra  pumping 
stations  now  guaranteed 
supplies  and  the  link  to  the 


Tees  water  system,  com- 
pleted this  week,  would  not 
be  needed  over  the  winter. 

The  company,  which 
heaped  misery  on  itself  by 
public  relations  gaffes  dur- 
ing the  drought,  balanced 
the  “save  water”  appeal 
with  new  targets  to  cut  its 
own  water  waste.  John  Lay- 
field,  production  director, 
said  leakage  had  declined 
from  29.8  per  cent  to  26.4 
per  cent  over  the  year. 

The  firm,  which  Is  offer- 
ing a free  leak  repair  ser- 
vice, Is  also  proposing  a 
consultation  exercise  with 
customers  and  environ- 


mental groups  to  help  de- 
cide services  into  the  next 
century.  The  package- was 
welcomed  cautiously,  by 
consumer  and  environmen- 
tal groups,  with  a warning 
against  “repeating  the  fail- 
ure to  invest  in  the  past”. 

Peter  Bowler,  campaigns 
officer  for  Yorkshire 
Water’s  most  persistent 
critic,  WaterWatch.  said: 
“There  must  be  more 
replacement  of  pipes  on  a 
similarly  massive  scale  to 
the  emergency  £170  million 
programme,  if  we  are  fo 
avoid  the  crisis  coming 
back  another  year.’* 
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‘5,000  Shearers’ 
lie  unclaimed 
in  bank  vaults 


Owen  Bowcott 


bank  vaults  of  Brit- 
ain hold  more  than  £77 
billion  in  unclaimed  de- 
posits. a financial  research 
company  claimed  yesterday 
— enough  to  build  seven 
more  Channel  tunnels  or  field 
466  football  teams  composed 
entirely  of  Alan  Shearers. 

The  sum.  Implying  we  are  a 
nation  of  absent-minded 
squirrels  frequently  forget- 
ting where  we  stored  surplus 
funds,  has  been  calculated  by 
the  marketing  body  Mantel. 

Equivalent  to  the  United 
Kingdom’s  annual  social  se- 
curity budget,  the  largest 
element  of  the  overall  figure 
is  made  up  of  money  aban- 
doned in  dormant  bank, 
building  or  friendly  society 
accounts  — estimated  at  £41 
billion. 

As  much  as  £22  billion  ex- 
ists in  unclaimed  cash  or  divi- 
dends from  successive  com- 
pany flotations.  Unused 
company  benefits,  a more  no- 
tional value,  are  said  to 
constitute  a farther  £10 
billion. 

Other  assets  left  gathering 
cobwebs  include  £333  million 
in  unused  pensions.  £452  mil- 
lion in  unit  trusts  and  £108 
million  in  neglected  life  as- 
surance policies. 

The  degree  to  which  incom- 
petence or  amnesia  exceeds 
greed  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 


there  are  £1  million  in  betting 
shop  winnings.  £24  million  in 
National  Lottery  prizes  and 
£14  million  in  Premium  Bond 
payouts  awaiting  collection. 

This  scale  of  lost  personal 
treasure  is  not  accepted  by  all 
financial  analysts.  "It  sounds 
awfully  high."  a spokesman 
for  the  British  Bankers 
Association  suggested. 

“Most  of  the  unclaimed  bal- 
ances in  obsolete  accounts  are 
just  a few  pounds.  The  vast 
majority  are  below  £25.  We 
don’t  collect  such  figures.” 

Mintel.  which  carried  out 
the  exercise  on  behalf  of  the 
Independent  Financial  Ad- 
viser association,  describes 
its  sums  as,  if  anything, 
underestimates. 

“No  one  has  ever  collected 
this  data  before,”  said  Paul 
Hersey  of  Mintel.  “After  a 
while  when  the  owners  of  this 
money  can  no  longer  be 
traced,  banks  and  building 
societies  often  put  it  in  a cen- 
tral account 

"There’s  no  time  limit  on  it 
being  claimed." 

The  National  Lottery  is  one 
of  the  few  bodies  which  has  a 
system  for  dispersing  un- 
claimed cash.  After  180  days, 
winnings  are  handed  over  to 
the  Lottery's  awards  scheme. 

‘ We  are  bolding  a £2  million 
prize  from  a ticket  bought  in 
Hull,”  a Lottery  official  ex- 
plained. “If  it’s  not  redeemed 
by  November  21,  it  will  all  be 
lost” 


‘Honesty  of  police’  at  issue  in 
pocket  calculator  theft  case 


Martin  Wainwright 


A JURY  charged  with  hear- 
ing the  case  of  a police  of- 
ficer accused  of  stealing  a 
£1.50  calculator  was  warned 
yesterday  not  to  treat  the 
issue  as  an  expensive  sledge- 
hammer to  crack  a small  nut 
Leeds  crown  court  was  told 
that  the  alleged  theft  — in  the 
lowest  legal  category  which  a 
jury  trial  can  decide  — repre- 
sented confidence  in  the  hon- 
esty of  the  police. 

James  ■ Goss,  prosecuting, 
said  that  the  secret  surveil- 
lance operation  at  Dewsbury 
police  station.  West  York- 
shire, where  several  small 
items  bad  gone  missing,  was 
not  a trivial  matter.  He  al- 
leged that  PC  Andrew  Whit- 
field. aged  30.  had  stolen  the 
solar-powered  pocket  calcula- 
tor which  had  been  placed  in 
front  of  a hidden  camera  as 
“bait”, 

The  court  heard  that  the 
trap  had  first  been  organised 
with  an  officer's  torch  placed 
temptingly  in  a quiet  room, 
after  Dewsbury  officers  lost  a 
series  of  small  items.  When 
no  one  disturbed  the  torch,  it 
was  replaced  with  the 
calculator. 


Mr  Goss  said  PC  Whitworth 
had  been  videoed  taking  the 
calculator  on  February  11, 
1994,  and  had  said  nothing 
when  his  shift  was  paraded 
four  days  later  and  all  mem- 
bers asked  if  they  knew 
where  the  Instrument  had 
gone.  The  officer  denies  theft, 
saying  he  had  only  borrowed 
the  calculator  to  do  the  ac- 
counts for  the  force  football 
team,  of  which  he  was 
treasurer- 

Mr  Goss  said  that  it  was  not 
suggested  that  PC  Whitfield, 
of  Wakefield.  West  Yorkshire, 
had  anything  to  do  with  the 
other  missing  items.  After 
being  arrested  and  told  his 
car  and  house  would  be 
searched,  he  had  told  fellow 
officers  there  was  no  need  as 
the  calculator  was  at  home, 
where  be  had  done  the 
accounts. 

He  had  said:  “I  was  going  to 
put  ft  back- 1 don't  want  a cal- 
culator.” He  had  not  owned 
up  at  the  parade  as  he  did  not 
want  to  say  anything  in  front 
ofhisshift 

A colleague,  Sergeant 
Michael  O’Keefe,  told  the 
court  that  it  was  common  for 
officers  to  borrow  small  items 
and  later  return  them. 

The  case  continues. 


Parents  ‘in  hell’  as  killer  escapes 


NlckVafieiy 


THE  parents  of  one  of  the 
victims  of  a child  mur- 
derer who  has  been  on 
the  run  for  three  weeks  last 
night  said  they  were  going 
through  a second  heH. 

Terence  and  Pamela  Wil- 
liams did  not  know  that 
David  Burgess,  who  sexually 
assaulted  and  then  drowned 
their  daughter  Jacqueline, 
aged  nine,  was  at  large  until 
told  by  journalists  that  he  had 
escaped  from  prison. 

Burgess,  who  also  stabbed 
Jacqueline's  friend  Jeannette 
Wigmore  to  death,  walked  out 
of  Leyhill  Open  Prison, 
Gloucestershire,  after  serving 


29  years  in  other  jails.  He  is 
serving  two  life  sentences  im- 
posed for  the  1967  murders. 

Mr  Williams,  of  Lymington, 
Hampshire,  said:  "I  thought 
you  could  only  go  though  hell 
once.  But  now  we  are  going 
through  it  again. 

"There  has  got  to  be  an  in- 
quiry into  what  happened  and 
how  he  got  out  They  should 
have  kept  him  in  a proper 
prison.  He  does  not  deserve  to 
get  out  ever.” 

Mr  Williams,  who  was  with 
police  when  they  discovered 
his  daughter's  body  in  a 
gravel  pit  near  Newbury, 
Berkshire,  where  Burgess 
worked,  added:  "This  man 
ruined  my  life  and  robbed  my 
first  child  of  her  future. 


"The  public  should  know 
the  suffering  that  people  like 
us  feeL  That  is  why  I just 
want  to  see  him  back  in 
prison. 

“My  wife  says  he  should  be 
hanged,  but  I have  always 
said  it  would  be  too  good  for 
him.  He  should  stay  in  prison 
for  the  rest  of  time.’* 

Mrs  Williams  said:  “It  has 
brought  Jacqueline's  death 
back  again  and  it  all  seems 
like  yesterday. 

"I  have  never  been  able  to 
forgive  him  and  I honestly 
think  he  could  do  ft  again.  He 
could  even  be  out  for  revenge 
because  he  has  been  inside  so 
long." 

The  delay  in  publicising  the 
escape  of  Burgess,  aged  49, 


was  condemned  by  David 
Kendel,  the  MP  whose  New- 
bury constituency  includes 
the  murder  scene. 

‘The  staggering  thing  is 
that  nobody  has  been  told 
about  it.  It’s  outrageous, 
particularly  for  the  relatives 
erf  the  two  young  girls."  he 
said. 

’"They  must  feel  badly  let 
down  by  the  police  and  Prison 
Service.  This  secrecy  is  not 
acceptable.” 

A spokesman  for  the  Prison 
Service,  Gavin  Bostock,  said: 
“We  will  be  investigating 
what  has  happened  in  this 
case  but  the  priority  is  that  be 
is  recaptured.  Hie  will  not  be 
going  back  to  an  open 
prison." 


Visiting  the  pub  ‘boosts  job  hopes’ 


Networking  at 
local  as  good 
as  JobCentre 


IT  IS  the  message  the  unem- 
ployed cribbage  players  at 
the  comer  table  in  the  Dog 
and  Duck  have  been  waiting 
for,  writes  Larry  EUiott. 

Far  from  simply  boosting 
the  profits  of  the  big  brewer- 
ies. buying  a round  can  be  the 
first  step  on  the  road  back  to 
work. 

A study  out  today  provides 
a counterblast  to  the  moral- 
ists and  the  anti-drinking 
health  police,  suggesting  that 
men  head  off  for  a couple  of 


jars  with  their  mates  to  find  a 
job. 

Pub  regulars  can  learn 
about  more  vacancies  by 
networking  in  their  local 
than  men  who  rely  oo  formal 
methods  such  as  JobCentres. 
according  to  the  independent 
think  tank,  the  Policy  Studies 
Institute. 

'1  was  initially  surprised 
by  the  result  because  1 had 
expected  heavy  drinking  to  be 
symptomatic  of  other  prob- 
lems which  would  count 
against  someone  looking  for  a 
job,"  said  Joan  Payne,  one  of 
the  report’s  authors. 

“But  it  shows  how  impor- 
tant informal  contacts  are  for 
certain  types  of  jobs,  includ- 
ing casual  work." 


Regulars  raise 
their  glasses  to 
hunt  for  work 

AFTER  the  lnnchtime 
rush,  the  serious  busi- 
ness begins.  Industrious 
afternoon  drinkers  in  the 
Mitre  in  north  London 
were  hard  at  it,  reading  the 
paper  and  scrutinising 
their  pints,  writes  Clare 
Longrigg. 

Artist  Nigel  Preece 
agreed  that  the  pub  Is  a 
good  place  to  pick  up  con- 
tacts. “You  do  find  work  in 
the  pub,  because  you  go  to 
places  where  your  own  type 
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goes.  Different  professions 
tend  to  drink  together.  I go 
to  the  Queen’s  Head  in  Ful- 
ham, it’s  a pub  where  art- 
ists gather,  and  I’ve  picked 
up  a few  commissions 
there.” 

Harry,  who  was  off  sick 
and  was  nursing  a medici- 
nal pint  of  bitter,  said  he 
had  found  work  in  the  past 
at  the  bar.  “You’re  more 
likely  to  get  casual  work  in 
the  pub.  It’s  word  of  mouth. 
You  pick  up  jobs  passed 
from  people  you  know,”  he 
said.  “It’s  all  cash  in  hand, 
mostly  building  work.  Beer 
tokens,  we  call  it.  You  can 
do  a day’s  work  and  earn 
enough  to  go  batik  to  the 
pub.” 


Navy  angered 
as  army  man 
gets  top  job 


David  FairttaJI 
Defence  Correspondent 


A FORMER  SAS  officer, 
/~\General  Sir  Cbaries  Guth- 
rie, has  been  appointed  to 
Britain's  top  military  job 
after  bitter  behind-the-scenes 
arguments  with  the  navy, 
which  wanted  its  own  man  to 
be  chosen. 

Sir  Charles  takes  over  next 
year  from  another  soldier. 
Field  Marshal  Sir  Peter  Inge, 
who  became  Chief  of  the  De- 
fence Staff  when  his  RAF  pre- 
decessor resigned  over  a sex- 
ual scandal. 

It  is  about  10  years  since 
the  navy  was  represented  at 
this  leveL  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  Lord  HEI-N  orton  said 
yesterday  he  found  it  “impos- 
sible to  imagine"  why  Admi- 
ral Jock  Slater,  First  Sea  Lord 
and  a former  vice-chief  of  the 
defence  staff,  was  not  chosen, 
since  both  candidates  were  of 
comparable  quality. 

However,  a Ministry  of  De- 
fence official  said  that  after 
long  consideration  by  the  De- 
fence Secretary,  Michael  Por- 
tillo. the  choice  had  been 
made  “on  merit”. 


News  in  brief 


dies  in  fall 
from  class  window 

A 13- YEAR-OLD  boy  plunged  to  his  death  from  a third -floor 
window  during  an  art  class  yesterday  at  Currie  High  School,  in 
Edinburgh-  Parents  were  contacted  and  asked  to  collect  their 
children  and  education  authority  counsellors  were  sent  to  the 
school  to  help  shocked  pupils  and  staff. 

Elizabeth  Maginnis.  education  committee  convenor,  said: 
"The  teacher  went  over  to  a cupboard  to  get  something  from  it, 
there  were  some  screams  and  the  next  thing  the  teacher  knew 
the  child  was  out  the  window.  We  don't  know  the  circum- 
stances- The  police  are  obviously  taking  statements  from  other 
children  in  the  class  who  witnessed  the  incident-"  Eric  Melvin, 
head  of  the  863-pupil  school,  said:  "Our  first  thoughts  are  with 
the  family  of  the  boy.  This  is  a tragic  accident  and  naturally  the 
staff  and  pupils  are  deeply  distressed." 


Eco-villagers  evicted 

LONDON’S  first  sustainable  eco-village  proved  ultimately  unsus- 
tainable yesterday  when  bailiffs  evicted  the  inhabitants  and  - 
destroyed  all  their  dwellings.  About  40  people  had  been  living  on 
the  13-acre  site,  in  Wandsworth,  south  London,  since  several 
hundred  unlawfully  entered  the  derelict  area  in  May  to  build 
homes  and  ferm  the  land. 

The  mass  squat  had  been  intended  as  a week-long  demonstra- 
tion against  unused  land  in  urban  areas,  but  continued  into  a five- 
month  social  and  environmental  experiment  Guinness,  the 
owner  of  the  site,  won  eviction  orders  in  June  and  August  One 
woman  was  arrested  for  biting  a police  officer’s  hand  and  another 
suffered  minor  injuries  after  felling  off  a 15ft-high  roof.  — Alex 
Bellos  Up  tu  smoke.  G2  front 


Judges  delay  custody  ruling 

THREE  judges  yesterday  reserved  judgment  over  whether  a four- 
year-old  girt  should  go  to  Jamaica  with  her  mother,  a drug  dealer, 
or  stay  with  her  foster  mother  in  Britain. 

Helen  Osborne,  aged  40.  from  Perth,  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Edinburgh  against  a ruling  in  August  by  a sheriff  that 
it  was  In  the  best  interests  of  the  child,  Fiona,  to  be  reunited  wife 
her  mother.  Mrs  Osborne  looked  after  Fiona  while  the  girl's 
mother  served  a two-year  jail  sentence  for  supplying  crack 
cocaine. 

The  mother  Althea  Matthau,  aged21t  is  in  Styal  Prison  in  _ 
Manchester  awaiting  deportation,  having  completed  her  jail  sen- 
tence. She  has  another  daughter,  Crystal,  who  was  born  in  prison 
and  who  will  go  to  Jamaica. 


Girl  and  lodger  found 

A 10- YEAR -OLD  girl  and  her  Bunny's  lodger,  who  disappeared 

during  a roastal  walk  in  Devon,  were  found  by  police  yesterday. 

Raul  Husbands,  aged .51,  and  Ann-Marie  Radhourne  were  taken  to 
HeavitTM^ice station,  Exeter,  where  they  were  both  thought  to 

They  were  found  earlier  in  the  day  Following  a tip-off.  officers 
were,  investigating  the  disappearance,  trav- 
ehedto  Exeter  to  begin  interviewing  the  pair.  Fears  for  the  girl’s 


Financial  adviser  faces  retrial 

AFBSANCIAL  adviser  accused  of  stealing  £l  2 million  from  the 
Salvation  Army  is  to  face  a retrial.  A new  bearing  was  ordered 
yesterdayafter  the  juiy  hying  Stuart  Port,  aged  45.  cleared  him  of 
two  of  23  counts  of  theft,  but  felled  to  reach  verdicts  on  the 
remainder. 

Atwo-weeklrjal  at  Southwark  crown  court  heart  that  Ford,  of 
Fimhley,  north  London,  allegedly  stole  the  cash  during  a £6.6  - 
million  investment  programme  involving  standby  letters  of 

ESSE??*  '*Ury  never  stblena  penny  belonging  to  . 

the  Salvation  Army  and  had  always  acted  in  its  best  interests. 
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Race  attacks  rise 

THE  police  recorded  1 2.227.  attacks  and  other  incidents  as  racially 
mctivatedin  1995/96.  a rise  of  3 per  cent  over  the  previous  12 
months,  fee  Home  Office  announced  yesterday.  Horae  Office 
Mmister  Timothy  Kirkhope  said  serious  racial  violence  was  still 
extremely  rare  and  thatthere  was  no  evidence  that  fee  problem 
was  growing.  "These  figures  show  that  fee  ethnic  minorities  are. 
more  confident  about  reporting  these  incidents  to  thepoDcft  They 
know  they  will  be  dealt  with  professionally."  —Alan  Travis. 
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B^id  Clouston  meets  parent  of  a six-year-old  who  was  shot  and  lived:  ‘You  have  the  stress  of  possible  long-term  problems’ 

T rauma  of  Dunblane  survivor’s  father 
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The  grave  at  Dunblane  cemetery  of  Gwen  Mayor,  the  teacher  killed  when  Thomas  Hamilton  opened  fire  in  the  primary  school  gym  on  March  13,  displays  the  names  of  the  16  children  who  died  with  her 
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MARK  Mullan. 

now  aged  six. 
was  shot  but 
lived  when 
Thomas  Hamil- 
ton walked  into  the  Dunhianp 
gym  on  March  13. 

“We’re  getting  over  the 
physical  injuries,"  says  his 
father,  Jim.  "We’re  hoping  for 
the  best  long-term.  Short- 
term, there  isn’t  any  depres- 
sion or  anything  like  that." 

Sixteen  children  and  a 
teacher  were  shot  that  day 


and  died;  14,  including  Mark, 
were  injured. 

Mr  Mullan  said:  “You  have 
the  problem  of  the  stress  erf  I 
your  child  being  shot  and  | 
maybe  having  long-term  psy- 
chological problems,  but  then  ! 
you  have  the  trauma  of  hav-  j 
ing  17  people  killed.  So  you 
can’t  say  Tm  happy,  our 
child  has  survived’." 

Mark  won’t  talk,  or  hardly 
ever,  about  what  happened. 
He  has  had  one  session  with  a 
psychologist  at  Stirling  Royal 


Infirmary  and  more  are 
planned  — one  a month, 
maybe,  for  the  next  two  years. 

Mr  Mullan,  a civil  engineer, 
aged  54,  emphasises  that  the 
boy  is  not  mentally  ill  but  just 
needs  to  be  sort  of  emotion- 
ally flushed  out 

“He’s  trying  to  forget, 
which  is  fine;  but  isn’t  fine,  if 
you  understand.  He  needs 
treatment  but  not  in  a dra- 
matic way.  Just  to  talk  to  him 
and  discuss  it  with  him  grad- 
ually. Just  one  pace  at  a time. 


Cullen  inquiry  into  gun 
control  and  other  issues: 
questions  and  answers 


Just  slowly  coming  to  terras 
with  it" 

Mr  Mullan  also  has  reserva- 
tions about  trawling  too 
deeply  through  his  memory. 
He  does  not  want  the  public- 
ity. he  explains.  After  a pause, 
he  says  Mark  was  seriously 
injured.  "He  tried  to  avoid  the 
bullets.  Which  actually  helped  ■ 
him.  The  (act  he  started  to  nm  , 
out  of  the  way.  instead  of 
standing  there,  helped  to  min- 
imise the  Impact" 

Mr  Mullan  had  been  in  his 


Stirling  office  when  his  wife 
rang  him.  She  had  noticed 
police  dosing  off  the  road  to 
the  school.  Twenty  minutes 
later  he- was  in  Dunblane  and 
then,  after  some  hours,  back 
in  Stirling  by  Mark’s  hospital 
bedside. 

“His  liTe  was  in  the  balance 
for  four  days.  He  was  con- 
scious throughout.  Just 
calmly  sitting  there  waiting 
his  turn.” 

The  bullet  holes  have 
healed,  and  Mark  plays  like 


any  ordinary  six-year-old. 
"He  was  slightly  more  aggres- 
sive for  a few  months,  but  not 
now.  On  the  face  of  it  you 
wouldn't  think  there’s  any- 
thing wrong  with  him." 

Perhaps  because  of  his 
tranche  of  good  fortune.  Mr 
Mullan  is  philosophical  about 
what  Lord  Cullen’s  report 
might  recommend  today.  "1 
would  like  some  gun  ban- 
ning," he  says,  "because  I • 
think  it  win  happen  again,  or 
something  similar,  as  you 


can’t  trust  people  with  such 
dangerous  weapons. 

‘It’s  up  to  Lord  C-ullen.  If  he 
left  the  guns  that  are  used  for 
the  Olympic  Games,  with  a 
single  shot,  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  me.” 

Nonetheless.  Mr  Mullan  has 
found  the  build-up  to  today  an 
exhaustion  to  pile  on  other  ex- 
haustions. "I  don't  perform  as 
well  as  1 used  to,  with  all  this 
stress  going  on."  One  worry  is  i 
the  Mullan  luck  might  not 
stretch  so  Car  again.  "So  when 


PHOTOGRAPH-  MURDG  MACLEOD 

he  goes  in  a car,  if  you're  not 
driving,  you  think  'God.  is  be 
going  to  be  all  right?” 

Though  not  a churchgoer, 
he  accepts  the  idea  of  the  de- 
ity. “It's  hard  to  believe  there 
isn't  a God.  its  difficult  to  say 
there  isn't  one.  even  though 
...”  his  voice  trails  off. 

How  does  he  square  that 
with  March  13?  “I’ll  give  you 
Mark’s  answer. 

"He  basically  said:  ‘Well, 
there  were  just  too  many  of  us 
for  God  to  save.' " 
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Q.  What  was  the  Cullen  in- 
quiry intended  to  do? 

A.  It  was  set  up  after  the  mur- 
ders of  16  children  and  their 
teacher  at  Dunblane  primary 
school  on  March  13.  Lord  Cul- 
len, a Scottish  judge,  exam- 
ined the  issues  of  gun  control, 1 
school  security  and  vetting  of ! 
adults  working  with  children. 

Q.  How  thorough  was  it? 

A.  In  physical  terms,  ex- 
tremely thorough.  In  26  days 
it  heard  171  witnesses  and  ac- 
cumulated two  tonnes  of  tran- 
scripts and  legal  submissions. 
However,  it  filled  to  turn  up 
incontrovertible  evidence 
that  Hamilton  was  a practis- 
ing paedophile. 

Q.  Will  anyone  be  blamed? 

A.  As  well  as  demanding  a 
much  more  rigorous  ap- 
proach from  the  Home  and 
Scottish  Offices  to  gun  legisla- 
tion. Lord  Cullen  is  expected 
to  have  harsh  words  about 
Central  Scotland  police's  fire- 
arms licensing  procedures. 

The  most  exposed  individ- 
ual is  Douglas  McMurdo,  for- 
merly Central  Scotland's  dep- 
uty chief  constable,  now 
assistant  chief  inspector  erf 
constabulary  in  Scotland.  He 
decided  a junior  officer’s 
memo  in  1991  demanding 
revocation  of  Hamilton's  gun 
licence  (“He  is  an  unsavoury 
character  and  an  unstable 
personality”)  did  not  justify 
any  action.  Hamilton's 
licence  was  renewed  in  1992 
and  March  1995. 

Q.  What  did  Central  Scot- 
land police  do  wrong? 

A.  The-  inquiry  heard  that, 
contrary  to  force  standing 
orders,  Hamilton’s  firearms 
file  contained  no  criminal  in- 
telligence reports  relating  to 
the  1988  and  1991  investiga- 
tions anils  summer  camps. 

Q.  What  was  Mr  McMurdo's 
excuse? 

A.  That  the  controversial 

memo,  submitted  by  the  bead 
of  his  force's  child  protection 
unit,  gave'  a Tniwioadlng  ac- 
count of  Hamilton's  assault  on 
a camp  member.  More  criti- 
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Lord  Cullen:  dealt  with 
two  tonnes  of  documents 

caHy,  he  argued  that  a police- 
man's "gut  feeling"  would  not 
have  been  seen  as  sufficient 
evidence  at  the  Judicial  review 
Hamilton  was  entitled  to. 

Despite  being  reported  four 
times  to  procurator  fiscals  by 
Strathclyde  and  Central  Scot- 
land police,  Hamilton  was 
never  charged  with  any  of- 
fence, let  alone  convicted. 

Q.  Surely  after  the  1987 
Hungerford  massacre,  in 
which  16  people  were  shot 
by  legally  held  weapons, 
the  Government  has  Inten- 
sified its  monitoring  of  fire- 
arms licence  holders? 

A.  No.  In  1994  the  life  of  a 
licence  was  extended  from 
three  to  five  years.  The  proba- 
tionary period  a new  member 
has  to  serve  at  gun  clubs  has 
I been  cut  from  six  to  three 
months.  From  January  l the 
Home  Office  dropped  the  rifle 
that  new  members  be  en- 
dorsed by  an  outside  referee. 

Q.  How  do  you  qualify  for  a 
firearms  licence? 

A.  Chief  constables  grant 
them  if  satisfied  that  appli- 
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cants  have  a good  reason  for  i 
owning  a gun  (ie  target  shoot- : 
ing).  that  they  are  not  of  “in- 
temperate habits  or  unsound ! 
mind”,  and  that  weapons  and  j 
ammunition  can  be  stored  se- 
curely at  home. 

If,  as  in  Hamilton's  case, 
there  is  no  formal  evidence  of 
unsuitability,  chief  consta- 
bles are  advised  to  exercise  a 
discretion  which  can  be  chal- 
lenged by  judicial  review. 

Q.  How  easy  is  it  to  acquire 
a licence? 

A.  hi  1995.  out  of  40,860  new 
applications  for  firearms  and 
shotgun  licences,  only  500 
were  turned  down;  out  of 
264,580  renewal  applications, 
250  were  rejected. 

Q.  Presumably  the  police 
have  a shared  view  on  the 
best  way  of  avoiding  fur- 
ther gun  massacres? 

A No.  The  three  Scottish 
staff  associations  want  any 
permitted  firearms  to  be  se- 
cured in  gun  clubs.  The 
Association  of  Chief  Police 
Officers  (English,  Welsh  and 
Northern  Irish)  would  prefer 
them  to  be  stored  in  licence- 
holders’  homes. 

Q.  If  Hamilton  was  thrown 
out  of  the  scouts  as  a sus- 
pected paedophile  in  1974 
why  was  he  still  running 
boys  clubs  20  years  later? 

A.  The  scouts  did  not  tell  Cen- 
tral region,  which  subse- 
quently was  ordered  by  the 
Ombudsman  to  reinstate 
Hamilton’s  lets.  Similar 
bureaucratic  "walls”  pre- 
vented Central  from  learning 
that  suspicious  Fife  and  Lo- 
thian councils  had  blocked 
Hamilton's  activities.  Lord 
Cullen  is  expected  to  recom- 
mend a universally  accessi- 
ble data  base  for  vetted  youth 
workers. 

Q.  How  much  might  it  cost 
to  protect  schools  from  in- 
truders? Hamilton  walked 
in  undetected,  believing, 
wrongly,  he  had  severed 
the  school  telephone  line. 

A About  £10,000  will  buy  pe- 
rimeter fencing,  closed-cir- 
cuit TV,  panic  buttons  In 
every  classroom  and  a single 
controlled  entry  point.  Dun- 
blane primary  now  has  31 
telephone  lines,  three  mo- 
biles. a fax  machine  and 
CCTV  link  to  police  HQ  at 
Stirling;  cost  unknown. 

Q.  Did  anyone  speak  on  be- 
half of  Hamilton? 

A His  adoptive  father  said; 
"He  never  raised  his  hand  to 
me  at  any  time."  In  its  evi- 
dence. the  Scottish  Target 
! Shooting  Federation  specu- 
lated that  Hamilton  might 
have  been  driven  to  his 
action  because  he  was  "ostra- 
cised. shunned  and  vilified  by 
various  parts  of  the  com- 
munity". 
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Blood  tests 


for  Yeltsin 


PaniM  llcarat  in  Moscow 


FRESH  doubts  emerged 
yesterday  about  Boris 
Yeltsin's  fitness  to 
undergo  heart  surgery 
next  month  after  it  was 
claimed  that  the  Russian 
president’s  blood  was  not 
healthy  enough  to  sustain  an 
operation. 

Doctors . have  found  very 
low  levels  of  haemoglobin  in 
Mr  Yeltsin's  blood,  according 
to  reports  leaked  to  a radio 
station. 

The  news  broke  just  as  Col- 
onel Valery  Steletski,  a for- 
mer Kremlin  investigator, 
accused  the  prime  minister, 
the  president’s  chief  of  staff 
and  his  senior  aides  of  embez- 
zling huge  public  sums  to 
build  private  country  dachas 
and  to  fund  Mr  Yeltsin's  elec- 
tion campaign. 

Echo  Moscow,  an  indepen- 
dent radio  station,  quoted 
unnamed  sources  in  the  Rus- 
sian Scientific  Cardiological 
Centre  as  saying  there  was 
serious  concern  about  the 
condition  of  the  president's  i 
blood. 

The  radio  station  said  tests  1 
showed  a haemoglobin  read- 
ing of  42  units,  compared  to 
normal  levels  Of  78  to  96,  and 
said  doctors  had  so  far  ailed 
to  improve  the  president’s 
anae  m ia 

The  radio  station  reported 
that  Mr  Yeltsin  had  refused  to 
submit  to  an  intestinal  exami- 
nation to  find  the  source  of 
internal  bleeding,  and  said 
bis  liver  was  not  functioning 
normally. 

it  quoted  cardiology  and 
haemotology  specialists  as 
saying  that  open-heart  sur- 
gery could  not  be  performed 
in  such  circumstances. 

Meanwhile,  the  power 
struggle  in  Mr  Yeltsin’s  ad- 
ministration intensified  when 
Col  Steletski  accused  his  chief 


of  staff.  Anatoli  Chubais, 
serving  ministers  and  leading 
businessmen  of  tapping  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  state  money 
to  enrich  themselves  and 
fund  the  president’s 
campaign- 

In  an  interview  with  Mos- 
kovsky  Komsomolets,  the  col- 
onel — who  was  sacked  in 
September  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment investigating  top- 
level  corruption  in  the  presi- 
dent’s security  service  — also 
accused  the  prime  minister. 
Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  and 
the  former  presidential  chief 
of  staff  Sergei  Filatov,  of 
budding  multi-million-pound 

dachas  for  themselves. 

Col  Steletski  poured  scorn 
on  the  emergency  commis- 
sion set  up  to  increase  tax 
revenues  under  Mr  Cherno- 
myrdin and  Mr  Chubais. 

He  was  quoted  as  saying: 
“Do  you  think  that  he  [Mr 
Chuhais]  does  not  know  that 
Chernomyrdin  has  built  for 
him  and  his  sons  such  huge 
dachas  that  you  would  have 
to  gather  togkher  half  of  the 
country's  beggars  in  order  to 
earn  such  money.” 

He  claimed  Mr  Chubais,  a 
serving  deputy  finance  minis- 
ter, Andrei  Vavilov,  and  a for- 
mer minister  of  foreign  trade, 
Peotr  Aven,  had  created  huge 
illegal  companies  by  tapping 
money  from  the  state  budget 

Col  Steletski  is  openly 
working  with  General  Alex- 
ander Korzhakov.  Mr  Yelt- 
sin’s disgraced  former  body- 
guard, for  the  political 
advancement  of  die  natinnai 
security  chief.  General  Alex- 
ander Lebed. 

• A senior  Russian  defence 
ministry  official,  quoted  by 
the  Interfax  news  agency, 
said  yesterday  that  signifi- 
cant ‘‘quantitative  and  quali- 
tative” rhangp-g  were  needed 
to  the  Start-2  strategic  arms 
reduction  treaty  before  Rus- 
sia could  ratify  it 


S’  S- 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Paris 


r“RBNCH  kiosks  are  be- 
|— reft  of  many  news- 
I papers  today  after 
Journalists  went  on  strike 
against  a plan  to  axe  gener- 
ous tax  privileges  which 
they  have  claimed  for  more 
than  60  years. 

Despite  a last-minute  gov- 
ernment pledge  to  safe- 
guard journalists’  spending 
power,  public  service  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations 
ran  minimal  news  bulletins 
yesterday.  Several  hundred 
journalists  demonstrated 
outside  the  national 
assembly. 

The  one-day  strike  was 
■ called  by  six  onions  in  pro- 
I test  against  a government 
proposal  to  abolish  a tax 
exemption  dating  back  to 
1934,  under  which  journal- 
ists may  deduct  30  per  cent 
of  their  salary,  up  to  a limit 
of  F50.000  (£6.300),  from 

their  taxable  income. 

The  radio  station  France- 

Clouds  of  vapour  replace  columns  of  ash  as  the  volcanic  eruption  under  Iceland’s  info  played  its  news  jingle 
VatnajoknD  glacier  appears  to  die  down.  Massive  flooding  caused  by  melting  ice  Is  still  every  seven  minutes  as 
expected  and  emergency  services  remain  on  frill  alert  photoowph;  wchael  probst  usual,  followed  by  a single 
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Dinosaur  footprints  go 
on  outback  walkabout 


Croatia  gets 
EU  warning  on 
human  rights 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels 


THE  European  Union  has 
told  Croatia  it  cannot 
expect  privileged  economic 
and  trading  links  unless  there 
are  Improvements  in  its 
record  on  democracy  and 
human  rights. 

A senior  Croatian  govern- 
ment delegation  sent  to  Brus- 
sels this  week  to  plead  for 
closer  relations  has  been  told 
that  Zagreb  must  first  fully 
co-operate  with  the  interna- 
tional war  crimes  tribunal  in 
The  Hague,  cease  interfering 
with  the  independent  media 
and  recognise  the  rights  of  its 
political  opposition. 

However,  Croatia’s  diplo- 
matic campaign  to  improve 
its  relations  with  western 
Europe  may  be  given  further  , 
momentum  today,  if  the  39- 
member  Council  of  Europe  1 
admits  it  as  a member. 

Moves  to  accept  Croatia 
were  postponed  in  April  in 
protest  against  the  govern- 
ment's dissolution  of  Zagreb's 
elected  city  council,  its 
“repressive  action  against  the 
media”  and  its  lack  of  co- 
operation with  the  war 
crimes  tribunal. 

When  Croatia’s  prime  min- 
ister. Zlatko  Matesa,  visited 
the  European  Commission 
this  week,  he  was  told:  "Cro- 
atia has  further  to  go  on  the 
road  to  democracy  and 
respect  of  human  rights." 

In  spite  of  repeated  protests 
by  the  war  crimes  tribunal's 
president  about  Croatia's  lack 
of  co-operation,  there  have 
been  reports  of  alleged  war 
criminals  moving  freely 
around  Zagreb. 

Although  opposition  parties 
won  a dear  majority  in  elec- 
tions for  Zagreb's  city  council. 
President  Franjo  Tudjman  re- 
fuses to  recognise  the  city  ad- 
ministration’s authority. 

Organisations  monitoring 
human  rights  and  press  free- 
dom are  also  worried  about 
efforts  to  muzzle  the  media. 


Charities  attack 
Britain  over 
UN  food  summit 


Diplomatic  EcBtor 


JOHN  MAJOR  has  come 
under  criticism  for  not 
planning  to  attend  next 
month’s  United  Nations 
World  Food  Summit  in  Rome. 

More  than  100  heads  of 
state  or  government  are  to  at- 
tend the  summit  its  secre- 
tary-general, Kay  Killings- 
worth,  said  in  London 
yesterday.  But  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  will  be  from  the 
Group  of  Seven  industrialised 
countries  — the  world’s  rich- 
est Britain  is  being  repre- 
sented by  Baroness  Chalker. 
the  Overseas  Aid  Minister. 

Charities  working  in  the  de- 
velopment field  argue  that 
Britain's  approach  sends  out 
the  wrong  message  — - that 
hunger  and  poverty  are 
restricted  to  the  developing 
world  — whereas  only  an  in- 1 
tegrated  global  strategy  that 
links  North  and  South  can 
solve  problems. 

"Lack  of  food  requires 
global  efforts.’’  said  Laura 
Kelly  of  Actional d.  one  of 
Britain’s  five  leading  develop- 
ment non-governmental 
organisations.  “Even  if  John 
Major  himself  were  to  attend 
it  would  require  more  than 
political  will  to  feed  the 
hungry.” 

The  Rome  summit  orga- 
nised by  the  UN’s  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organisation, 
has  already  been  criticised 
for  failing  to  discuss  new 
funding  or  produce  mecha- 
nisms to  help  feed  the  world’s 
800  million  chronically 
undernourished. 

World  food  production  has 
increased  to  match  popula- 
tion growth  since  1945,  but 
grain  shortages  suggest  a 
future  crisis  unless  fish 
stocks  are  conserved,  fertile 
land  protected  and  agricul- 
tural techniques  improved. 
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Christopher  Zbm  In  Sycfrtay 

IT  HAS  already  been 
called  the  Jurassic  heist 
ami,  if  it  were  not  such  a 
scientific  and  cultural 
tragedy,  would  have  all  the 
ingredients  of  a great  who- 
dunnit — iwMing  an  Ab- 
original curse. 

It  is  the  organised  theft  of 
130-million-year-old  fossilised 
dinosaur  footprints  from  an 
Aboriginal  sacred  site  in  the 
remote  outback  of  Western 
Australia. 

Thieves  used  power  tools  to 
hack  out  the  only  known  foot- 
prints of  a stegosaurus  from 
solid  rock  at  a site  20  miles 
north  of  Broome  on  the  Kim- 
berley coast 

The  senior  curator  of  fossils 
at  the  University  of  Western 
Australia.  Ken  McNamara, 
said  yesterday  that  the  loss  to 
science  was  Incalculable.  “1 
don’t  know  what  the  foot- 
prints would  get  on  the  open 
market  . . . they  were 
nnlque,"  he  said. 

The  prints  were  the  only 
direct  evidence  that  the  stego- 
saurus, a herbivore  with  a 


The  only  known  footprints  of  a stegosaurus,  shown  to 
scale,  before  thieves  removed  them  with  power  tools 


double-row  backbone  and 
spiny  tail,  once  roamed  Aus- 
tralia. They  also  proved  the 
existence  of  the  super-conti- 
nent Gondwana  which  in- 
cluded Africa,  Australia  and 
other  land  masses. 

The  loss  to  the  local 
Goolarabooloo  and  Jabirjabir 
people,  for  whom  the  foot- 
prints are  part  of  a song  cycle 
and  a registered  sacred  site,  is 


also  enormous.  Aborigines 
believe  the  footprints  belong 
to  a mythical  creature  from 
their  “Dream  Time”. 

The  anthropologist  Patrick 
Sullivan,  one  of  a party  of  Ab- 
origines who  discovered  the 
theft,  said  the  footprints 
formed  one  of  a "song  line"  of 
sacred  sites  used  In  aborigi- 
nal ceremonies. 

"The  footprints  have  great 


spiritual  significance  for  our 
people,"  said  the  site  custo- 
dian Joseph  Roe.  "We  urge 
whoever  has  taken  the  fossils 
to  return  them  immediately. 
According  to  Aboriginal  tra- 
dition. whoever  has  taken 
them  has  placed  themselves 
in  great  danger.  They  might 
get  sick  or  I might  get  sick.” 

Mr  Roe  warned  that  the  of- 
fence was  punishable  by 
death  under  Aboriginal  law. 
“If  he  comes  to  face  me  I will 
put  a spear  through  him  and 
finish  him.”  he  said  in 
Broome,  a tourist  town  1,800 
miles  north-west  of  Sydney. 

The  state  government  has 
already  moved  to  increase  se- 
curity on  sites  and  penalties 
for  damage.  But  the  sheer 
size  of  Western  Australia, 
more  than  10  times  that  of 
Britain,  makes  protection 
difficult 

The  executive  director  of 
the  Kimberley  Land  Council. 
Peter  Yu,  called  the  crime  a 
national  disgrace.  “This  is 
disgusting  and  raises  the 
broader  issue  of  the  extent  to 
which  [Aboriginal]  people 
can  feel  secure  about  heritage 
protection,"  he  said. 


News  in  brief 

Army  plan  sparks  V 
Chernobyl  fears 

■ * ■ \ • 

SCIENTISTS  yesterday  protested  against  plans  to  allow  the  - 
military  to  engage  in  training  exercises  destroying  abandoned  ’ 
Belarussian  villages  contaminated  by  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  ' 
power  plant  disaster  in  neighbouring  Ukraine  in  1986.  >: 

The  newspaper  Komsomolskaya  Pravda  quoted  radiologists  - 
as  saying  fires  and  explosions  from  the  exercises  would  raise 
radiation  levels  to  1,000  times  above  normal  and  spread  radio- 
active  dust  up  to  25  miles  away 

Dr  Victor  Hamich,  a biologist  and  MP  heading  the  parliamen- 
tary commission  on  Chernobyl,  said  the  exercises  would  be 
dangerous.  "Because  we  have  no  clear  border' with  Ukraine  in 
this  area,  conducting  these  exercises  may  cause  an  interna-  ~. 
tiooal  scandal  and  a conflict  with  Ukraine,"  he  said.  . .. 

“The  exercises  could  also  cause  fie  migration  of  animals  that 
have  been  highly  contaminated." — AP,  Minsk. 


Kingmaker  weighs  options 

THE  leader  of  the  nationalist  New  Zealand  first  party.  Winston 
Petere,  is  stm  considering  his  options  since  his  party  was  left 
holding  the  balance  of  power  after  Saturday’s  ejections. 

Mr  Peters  had  attacked  the  National  Party  audits  prime 
minister,  Jim  Bolger.  and  ft  was  assumed  he  would  line  up  with 
Helen  Oaxk’s  Laboinr  Party  and  the  left  wing  Alliance  to  force  a 
change  of  government  But  he  wOItalk  to  botfaleadeis,  and  ! 
speculation  is  rife  that  he  will  back  the  National  Party.  It  seems 
likely  to  cooperate,  and  its  policies  on  student  debt.  Inflation  and 
anti -union  laws  could  now  be  negotiable. 

Meanwhde^residents  of  Mfflerton  an  the  South.  Island's  west  . 
coast  were  revealed  as  the  only  voters  to  deliver  a dear  victory  for 
the  Legalise  Cannabis  Party,  which  won  14  of  the  31  votes  cast  at 
the  small  town's  polling  station.  — Giles  Wilson.  Wellington. 


Haider  gamble 
over  Europe 
wins  the  day 


Madonna’s  link  to 
madam’s  father 


The  vote-winning 
anti-EU  stance  of 
Austria’s  far-right 
Freedom  Party  is 
a shrewd  tactic 
used  by  its  leader 

DER  STANDARD 

SCARE  tactics  about 
Europe  are  a political 
gambit  that  Freedom 
Party  leader  Jorg 
Haider  has  used  twice,  writes 
Kothorina  Krawagna-Pfeifer. 

His  first  attempt  failed  ut- 
terly. The  second  has  been  a 
success  for  him  and  for  his 
unusual  list  of  candidates  at 
Sunday's  European  Parlia- 
ment elections  (including  a 
Jewish  journalist  and  author, 
Peter  Sichrovsky).  Haider 
and  Europe  perfectly  exem- 
plify the  politics  of  contradic- 
tion that  the  head  of  the  Free- 
dom Party  has  espoused 
throughout  his  career. 

In  the  seventies  and  eight- 
ies, the  Freedom  Party  led 
vehement  calls  for  Austria  to 


join  the  European  Union. 
Haider  was  always  a noisy 
advocate  of  this  policy.  The 
shift  came  only  when  it  be- 
came a serious  option.  Jorg 
Haider  tried  to  turn  the  refer- 
endum on  entry  into  the 
European  Union  on  June  12 
1994  Into  a vote  on  domestic 
politics.  At  his  party's  anti- 
EU  rally,  he  urged  people 
present  to  send  “a  warning  to 
the  government". 

In  feet  the  plan  backfired. 
More  than  66  per  cent  of  the 
Austrian  people  voted  against 
his  anti-EU  line.  Two  years 
later,  the  European  turncoat 
has  triumphed.  Haider  suc- 
cessfully exploited  wide- 
spread disappointment  over 
unfulfilled  promises  on 
Europe,  and  called  again  for  a 
warning  vote. 

He  accused  the  government 
of  dealing  “in  a cavalier  man- 
ner with  the  confidence  it  was 
awarded  on  June  12”.  He 
linked  the  government’s 
package  of  spending  cuts  with 
the  cost  of  EU  membership. 
His  success  in  the  elections  to 
the  European  Parliament 
puts  post-war  Austria’s  most 
changeable  politician  com- 
fortably back  in  the  saddle  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 


Ian  Katz  In  Hew  York 

MADONN  A who  has  de- 
voted most  of  her 
adult  life  to  shocking 
the  rest  of  us,  managed  to 
spring  one  more  surprise  as 
she  gave  birth  to  her  first 
child  on  Monday  afternoon. 

The  singer  and  actress,  who 
has  been  re-christened  the 
Maternal  Girl  by  almost 
every  newspaper  in  America, 
chose  Dr  Paul  Flelss,  a paedi- 
atrician best  known  as  the 
father  of  the  Hollywood  Mad- 
am Heidi  Fleiss,  to  care  for 
her  baby. 

In  the  morally  gymnastic, 

| incestuous  world  of  Holly- 
, wood,  it  seemed  oddly  appro- 
priate that  the  child  of  Ameri- 
ca’s modem  madonna  should 
be  looked  after  by  the  father 
of  its  most  famous  madam. 

Madonna  provided  a lesser 
surprise  by  giving  birth  at  the 
relatively  unsalubrious  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital  in  down- 
town Los  Angeles  rather  than 
the  smarter  Cedars  Sinai  Hos- 
pital across  town. 

Admitted  to  the  hospital 
under  the  name  of  Victoria 
Fernandez,  the  singer  gave 
birth  to  a 61b  9oz  girl  at . 
4.01  pm. 

There  were  reports  that  the 
singer  underwent  a Caesar- 
ean. but  the  hospital  did  not  i 


release  any  information.  End- 
ing months  of  speculation, 
Madonna’s  spokeswoman 
said  the  child  would  he 
christened  Lourdes  Maria 
Ciccone  Leon.  That’s  Loor- 
dez,  rather  than  the  single 
syllable  pronunciation  ofthe  1 
French  town  where  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  was  supposedly 
sighted  in  1858. 

The  child’s  father,  so  far  lit- 
tle more  than  a bit  player  in 
the  Lourdes  Ciccone  Leon  na- 
tivity story,  is  Carlos  Leon,  a 
former  bicycle  messenger 
wbo  was  hired  as  Madonna's 
personal  trainer  after  she  met 
him  while  jogging  in  Central 
Park. 

"Mother  Madonna  Ciccone, 
father  Carlos  Leon  and  their 
daughter  are  all  resting  com- 
fortably.” said  Ms  Rosenburg. 
“We  would  like  to  thank 
everyone  for  their  kind 
wishes.” 

Dozens  of  reporters  and 
cameramen  camped  outside 
the  Good  Samaritan  hospital 
throughout  Monday  but  foiled 
to  catch  a glimpse  of  mother 
or  child. 

News  of  the  birth  was  even- 
tually broken  to  reporters  by 
Dr  Fleiss,  who  this  year 
pleaded  guilty  to  charges  of 
tax  evasion  arising  from  his 
efforts  to  conceal  the  earnings 
from  his  daughter’s  prostitu- 
tion operation. 


Ebola  kills  lO  in  Gabon 

THE  Ebola  virus  has  killed  10  people  in  thewest  African  country 
of  Gabon,  the  World  Health  Organisation  (WHO)  said  yesterday.- 
The  United  Nations  health  agency  confirmed  that  an  Ebola- 
type  virus  had  infected  14  people  since  July  24  in  the  BoueregkxK 
in  the  north-east  of  the  country  .The  WHO  has  sent  a team  ctf 
specialists  to  assess  the  situation.  . . 

The  virus  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  known  to  man  and  causes ! 
death  in  at  least  80  per  cent  of  cases. —AP.  Geneva. 
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Death  threat  to  mayor  in  town  that’s  on  top  of  the  world 


StiadewscfieZetrung 

Christopher  Oellers 

THE  announcement  that 
the  Norwegian  hamlet  of 
Honningsvag.  population 
2,800,  is  to  be  awarded  town 
status  has  resulted  in  a death 
threat  to  its  mayor. 

Next  week  the  government 
is  to  repeal  an  archaic  law 
regarding  the  allocation  of 
Town  Charters  which  means 
any  cluster  of  houses  will  be 
entitled  to  call  itself  a town. 
On  October  30  the  rural  coun- 
cil of  Honningsvag  will,  after 
a six-year  fight,  proclaim  it- 
self a town  counciLBut  the 


death  threat  which  arrived 
on  a postcard  addressed  to 
Hans-Arvid  Hansen,  the  bur- 
gomeister,  is  an  attempt  to 
stop  the  mayor  and  township 
claiming  a title  after  this 
change  that  means  tourists, 
i Jobs  and  money  in  this  eco- 
nomically hard-pressed 
region.  That  title  is  “most 
northerly  town  in  the  world”. 

For  200  years  the  title  has 
gone  to  Hammerfest.  50  miles 
further  south,  and  it  is  not 
giving  up  without  a fight 

In  the  Hammerfest  Town 
Halt  the  burgomeister.  Tor- 
mod  Bartholdsen.  holds  forth 
In  front  of  a large  oil-painting 
of  his  town  after  a winter 
storm:  "We  have  spent 


100  million  kronor  (£10  mil- 
lion) telling  the  world  that  we 
are  the  most  northerly  town." 

And  with  success.  Nearly 
all  the  tourists  — around 
200,000  — who  travel  to  the 
North  Cape  also  detour  100 
miles  to  visit  Hammerfest,  al- 
though its  attractions  are  few 
and  hardly  conventional.  For 
only  90  kroner,  tourists  can 
visit  a drted-fish  processing 
factory  and  then  spend  10 
minutes  in  a cold-store  admir- ! 
ing  a mountain  of  cod.  I 

Should  they  have  the  ap pe- 1 
tite,  they  can  sample  some 
while  listening  to  the  factory 
owner  extolling  the  merits  or 
his  splendid  exports  to  Italy, 
Croatia  and  Black  Africa. 


Mr  Bartholdsen  says  that  if 
Hammerfest  can  no  longer 
claim  to  be  the  world’s  north- 
ernmost town  “we  shall  be 
40  million  kroner  worse  off 
every  season  and  100  jobs  will 
be  lost, 

“How  many  tourists  would 
be  interested  in  visiting  the 
northernmost  Catholic  church 
or  the  northernmost  football 
pitch  in  the  world?" 

He  has  been  to  Oslo  five 
times  to  try  to  persuade  both 
the  government  and  opposition 
parties  to  intervene,  but  in 

vain. 

”1  shall  continue  to  fight"  he 
says.  However,  he  regards 
death  threats  as  inappropriate. 
“That  is  not  my  style." 
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President’s  visit  to  East  Timor  a ‘publicity  stunt* 

Suharto  snubs 
peace  laureate 


John  Agiionby  In  Jakarta 


INDONESIA’S  President 
Suharto  met  the  1996 
Nobel  peace  laureate. 
Bishop  Carlos  FIlipe  Xie- 
menes  Brio,  yesterday  but 
snubbed  East  Timor’s  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  by  avoiding 
mention  of  the  honour. 

President  Suharto  refljsed 
to  speak  to  Bishop  Belo  at  the 
inauguration  of  a Soft-high 
bronze  statue  of  Christ  in 
East  Timor’s  capital,  DO!,  and 
asked  questions  only  on  reli- 
gious matters  during  their  10- 
minute  helicopter  ride  to 
view  the  monument 
‘1  was  surprised  to  be  con- 
gratulated by  foreigners  and 
not  by  Indonesians  when  this 
prize  was  given  for  peace,” 
the  bishop  said.  He  shares  the 
award  with  the  East  Timorese 
independence  leader,  Jose 
Ramos  Horta. 

The  papal  nuncio  to  Indone- 
sia, Monsignor  Pietro  Sambi, 
who  accompanied  the  presi- 
dent to  the  largely  Catholic 
territory,  was  also  surprised 
the  president  did  not  congrat- 
ulate the  bishop.  “I  think  it 


would  have  been  better  if  it 
had  been  done,”  he  said. 

Indonesia  denounced  Fri- 
day's peace  award.  The  foreign 
minister.  All  Alatas,  described 
Mr  Horta  as  a “misguided  ad- 
venturer" and  avoided  com- 
ment on  Bishop  Belo. 

Mr  Horta,  speaking  in 
Sydney,  described  the  presi- 
dent's visit  as  a ridiculous  at- 
tempt to  win  East  Timorese 
loyalty.  He  said:  “We  believe 
it  is  a publicity  stunt  to  signal 
Indonesia’s  sovereignty  over 
East  Timor,  but  we  believe  it 
is  backfiring." 

Bishop  Belo  criticised  the 
statue  project,  saying:  “The 
statue  may  have  been  inaugu- 
rated bat  it  has  not  been 
blessed.  For  Roman  Catholics 
it  is  the  blessing  that  counts. 
The  statue  is  still  a subject  of 
controversy  for  us.” 

The  East  Timorese  have 
been  forced  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  the  statue,  which 
has  been  put  at  about 
£8  million. 

Some  100  university  stu- 
dents staged  a brief  protest  in 
the  territory  yesterday,  burn- 
ing paper  and  pelting  a police 
van. 


In  his  speech  at  the  inaugu- 
ration ceremony.  President 
Suharto  said:  “The  erection  of 
this  statue  ...  shows  that 
since  East  Timor  has  become 
part  of  Indonesia,  sacred  and 
religious  values  in  this  area 
are  continuously  growing  and 
developing." 

When  interviewed  on  radio 
yesterday.  Bishop  Belo  called 
on  Indonesia  to  be  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  East  Timorese. 
He  said:  "If  you  go  to  the 
houses  of  the  people  . . . you 
will  feel  that  there  is  still  op- 
pression with  soldiers  every- 
where, watching  you,  hearing 
what  you're  talking  about.” 

The  government,  he  said, 
“should  have  sufficient  intel- 
ligence to  hear  the  people's 
aspiration  to  sit  down  and  to 
have  talks”. 

Indonesia  invaded  the  for- 
mer Portuguese  colony  in 
1975  and  annexed  it  the 
following  year.  Loyalty  has 
been  enforced  at  gunpoint 
and  up  to  200,000  people  have 
died  fighting  for 
independence. 

The  United  Nations  still 
recognises  Portuguese  sover- 
eignty over  the  province. 
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Starting  up?  In  the  last  10  gears  NatWest  has  helped 
more  small  businesses  take  off  than  ang  other  hank 


o 50%  discount  off  the  cost  of  registering 
ncur  business  noine,  and  discounted  business 
insurance,  now’s  the  perfect  time  to  start  up 


c,  business  one  making  it  success 


cose  of  coming  up  wi 


at  i e o s t one 


For  things  to  go  smootnui,  uou  oisc. 
u p p art  o i people  sv  (to  r e o 1 1 g u n o e r 
Phut  s whu  you  should  talk  to 


Adviser  in  every  hi  an  street  o ranch,  re  a on  to 
provide  uou  with  the  help  and  guidance  that’s 
so  important.  Thc-u'ii  talk  uou  through  our 
Business  Start-Up  Guide  which  is  full  of  useful 


For  more  information,  pop  into  your  local 
high  street  branch  or  coil  us  on  0800  777  888 
You'll  find  it  you  wont  your  business 
idea  to  get.  off  the  ground,  we're  the  people 
to  talk  to. 


info  r m o 1 1 o n . 

And  with  free  banking  for  up  to  18  month 


or  ousrne 


exoc-rienc 


A NatWest 

More  than  just  a bank 
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Massoud  army 
tightens  noose 
around  Kabul 


Jonathan  Steals 
in  Kabul 


LIKE  a noose  tightening 
around  the  jugular,  the 
Afghan  forces  opposing 
the  Taliban  militia  moved  an- 
other stage  closer  to  the  capi- 
tal Kabul  yesterday. 

Towns  and  villages  on  the 
ridge  of  hills  to  the  north-west 
of  the  capital  fell  to  guerrilla 
followers  of  Ahmed  Shah 
Massoud,  the  former  defence 
minister,  while  ou  the  other 
flank  his  forces  increased 
their  pressure  on  the  Bagram 
air  base  and  the  road  which 
runs  round  the  eastern  side  of 
thecitytoSarobl. 

The  key  piece  yet  to  be  put 
in  place  is  the  main  road  from 
the  north.  The  indications 
yesterday  were  that  the 
remaining  question  is  whose 
tanks  will  roll  down  it.  Senior 
commanders  from  Command- 
er Massoud’s  army,  and  from 
that  of  General  Abdul  Rashid 
Dostam,  the  Uzbek  warlord 
who  controls  the  north,  met 
in  Jebel  us  Saraj  at  the  base  of 
the  Hindu  Kush. 

A junior  commander  on 
Cmdr  Massoud's  side  said 
General  Dostam  had  made  the 
crucial  decision  to  bring  his 
tanks  and  heavy  armour 
down  the  Salang  pass. 

Much  of  Cmdr  Massoud's 
amour  is  bottled  up  in  the 
Panjsher  valley  behind  a bar- 
rier of  rocks  which  his  men 
dynamited  across  the  raod 
two  weeks  ago  during  their 
retreat  from  Kabul.  Cmdr 
Massoud's  troops  were  busy 
yesterday  clearing  the  road  to 
free  them.  The  way  will  then 
be  open  for  them  to  re-enter 
the  city  under  their  own 
steam. 

There  Is  little  evidence  of 
serious  preparations  to  de- 
fend KabuL  At  the  first  Tail- 
ban  roadblock,  a Ram  bo-like 
figure  with  a belt  of  bullets 


criss-crossing  his  black  shirt 
cut  an  imposing  presence,  ex- 
cept for  his  bare  feet  His 
words  were  less  arresting. 

“We're  upset  that  we've  lost 
so  much  ground.  The  Taliban 
are  good  people.”  he  said.  He 
listed  five  villages,  starting 
with  Istalif,  which  Cmdr  Mas- 
soud's men  had  infiltrated. 

Asked  why  the  Taliban  had 
been  pushed  back.  Mullah 
Abdul  Rahman  Akhund,  the 
regional  commander,  came 
close  to  blaming  the  Taliban's 
supreme  leader.  “Mullah  Mo- 
hammad Omar  told  us  to 
move  fast  and  capture  Jebel 
us  Sara]  and  Ctaarikar  without 
stopping  to  search  people's 
houses  for  weapons.  Some  say 
it  was  a mistake,  but  he  said  it 
was  an  amnesty.” 

The  Taliban  never  con- 
trolled more  than  the  main 
road.  The  villages  and  farms 
on  either  side,  which  are 
largely  peopled  by  Tajiks,  the 
same  stock  as  Cmdr  Massoud. 
were  never  subdued. 

Behind  the  Taliban  front 
line  at  Karabagh,  three  tanks 
fired  into  Istalif  and  the  other 
hill  villages  yesterday.  But 
from  there  onwards  no  Tali- 
ban were  in  sight 

On  the  anti-Taliban  side, 
jockeying  is  still  going  on 
over  a future  government 
Gen  Dos  tarn’s  spokesman, 
Mohammed  Youssef.  yester- 
day denied  a report  that  he 
had  recognised  the  former 
president  Burhanuddin  Rab- 
bani,  as  the  head  of  govern- 
ment Observers  believe  the 
general  would  not  have  made 
such  a gesture  before  getting 
a firm  promise  of  a strong  po- 
sition for  himself. 

Meanwhile,  diplomats 
reported  yesterday  that  Gen- 
eral Baber,  Pakistan’s  inte- 
rior minister,  had  flown  (to 
Kabul  to  meet  the  Taliban 
leaders.  They  speculated  that 
he  was  trying  to  broker  a 
ceasefire. 


City  swallows  up 
its  green  jewel 


Bombay’s  national 
park  is  fighting  off 
a human  invasion, 
writes  Suzanne 
Goldenberg  in  the 
j last  of  her  series  on 
the  sprawling  city 

THE  women  march  up 
the  ridge  in  columns, 
each  head-load  of 
bricks  another  advance  in 
the  human  invasion  of  a 
green  refuge  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Bombay. 

At  40  square  miles,  the 
Sanjay  Gandhi  national 
park  claims  to  be  the  larg- 
est wildlife  sanctuary 
Inside  any  metropolitan 
region  in  the  world. 

“The  natural  forest  is  at 
your  doorstep,”  said  A.  R. 
Bharti,  the  park's  warden. 
“Can  yon  imagine  driving 
15  minutes  from  a thickly 
populated  area  and  seeing  a 
panther?  In  such  a place 
you  can’t  believe  you  are  in 
a major  city.” 

The  park  is  hemmed  in  on 
three  sides  by  the  urban 
sprawl  of  Bombay  and  two 

satellite  towns. 

Tower  blocks  overlook  its 
western  edge,  and  the  main 
gate  at  the  suburb  of  Bori- 
vali  is  still  five  stops  short 
of  the  end  of  the  commuter 
fine  from  Bombay. 

However,  Mr  Bharti  says 
the  park’s  40  leopards  — 
along  with  its  150  species  of 
butterfly  and  31  of  reptiles, 
deer,  other  wild  cats,  and 
boar  — are  being  besieged 
by  the  advancing  metropo- 
lis: 200,000  slum  dwellers 
have  invaded  its  boundaries. 

He  says  the  park  will  dis- 
appear within  10  years  If 
the  slums  keep  growing. 

Its  future  is  of  less  imme- 
diate concern  to  the  people 
of  Appa  Pada,  an  established 
slum  on  the  park’s  edge  — 
although  they  have  fond 
memories  of  the  wildlife  | 
that  once  flourished  here. 

“When  X came  here,  this 
was  all  jungle,*’  said  | 
Bhayama  Lahshmanmani  j 
who  migrated  to  Bombay  | 
from  Hyderabad  eight  j 
years  ago.  “But  what  can  X ' 
do?  I had  to  live 
somewhere.” 

In  the  years  since  her 
arrival,  Appa  Pada  has  ac- 
cumulated a school,  a hair- 
dresser’s, and  several  small 

shops  — symbols  of  its  rela- 
tively upward  mobility. 

Some  of  her  neighbours 
drifted  here  after  they  were 
forced  out  of  their  homes 
by  developers.  J.  J.  Pal,  an 
electrician  from  northern 
India,  fled  here  after  he 
was  driven  out  of  central 
Bombay  five  years  ago. 

When  he  came  to  Appa 
Pada,  he  paid  40,000  rupees 
(now  about  £800)  for  a one- 
room  shack-  Now,  it  is  a 
tidy  two-room  shop,  provid- 
ing dried  goods,  kerosene 


lamps,  and  a long-distance 
telephone  service. 

Others  have  fared  less 
well.  Ms  Lakshmanmanl 
works  as  a building 
worker,  earning  70  rupees 
a day  for  the  task  of  trans- 
forming the  hillside  into  a 
slum.  Like  many  of  the 
others  living  here,  she  has 
never  even  seen  the  centre 
of  the  city.  “It  costs  money, 
so  how  can  IT’ 

In  this  war  between  ani- 
mals and  humans,  Mr 
Bharti  has  little  sympathy 
for  his  own  species,  whom 
he  estimates  have  de- 
stroyed 500  acres  of  park- 
land. He  says  all  Bom- 
bayites  will  suffer  if  the 
park  dies,  losing  a magical 
retreat  as  well  as  protec- 
tion for  the  catchment 
areas  of  the  city's  main 
water  supply. 

“How  can  you  afford  to 
lose  a national  park  be- 
cause the  number  of  people 
Is  Increasing  in  the  city? 
They  are  not  all  poor 
people:  it  is  a very  system- 
atic efforts  by  slum  lords  to 
grab  the  land.” 

In  Appa  Pada,  every  bit  of 
earth  has  its  price.  Ms 
TjlrBTimwninanl  {raid  25,000 
rupees  for  her  one-room 


They  are  not  ali 
poor:  it  is  a very 
systematic  effort 
by  slum  lords  to 
grab  the  land’ 

hovel.  Like  Mr  Pal,  she 
pays  an  additional  sum 
each  month  to  those  who 
Halm  to  own  the  land. 

The  park  is  fighting  back 
— although  the  brick  build- 
ings of  Appa  Pada  would 
suggest  it  is  here  to  stay. 
Newer  settlements  are 
more  vulnerable.  Park  staff 
tear  down  huts  when  they 
pm,  and  police  bulldoze 
huge  swathes  of  slum  every 
few  months,  but  the  people 
return. 

On  the  edges  of  the  park 
are  24  officially  sanctioned 
quarries,  and  an  approved 
meat  packing  plant  The  city 
only  approved  plans  to  com- 
plete the  fencing  around  the 
park  last  month. 

Yet  despite  Ms  fears,  the 
leopard  population  is  in- 
creasing. the  big  cats  grow- 
ing fet  on  their  new  neigh- 
bours’ chickens  and  goats. 

A few  have  also  devel- 
oped a taste  for  human 
flesh.  Xn  May,  a night 
watchman  was  eaten.  Two 
children  were  killed  by 
leopards  last  year. 

“Thousands  of  people 
have  come  in  and  are  mov- 
ing freely  in  the  forest,"  Mr 
Bharti  said.  “The  wildlife 
cannot  tolerate  such 

human  Interference.  If  the 
encroachment  continues, 
the  animals  will  fight  for 
survival  and  in  the  process 
become  dangerous.” 
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MPs’  Last  Chance  Saloon 

What  was  it  the  Speaker  said  about  transparency? 


AND  SO,  creakmgly,  the  post-Nolan 
mechanisms  for  investigating  parlia- 
mentary sleaze  stutter  into  action.  On 
Monday  afternoon  the  Speaker  an- 
nounced that  she  wanted  the  investiga- 
tions to  be  speedy,  thorough  and  “as 
transparent  as  possible.”  Members  of 
the  Standards  and  Privileges  Commit- 
tee were  so  impressed  by  the  Speaker’s 
words  that  they  promptly  scurried  off 
to  meet  behind  closed  doors  with  a 
policeman  for  protection  and  two  secu- 
rity guards  patrolling  the  corridor  out- 
side. Thank  God  for  transparency!  Just 
imagine  if  they  had  decided  to  meet  in 
secret 

Next  time  parliament  lectures  anyone 
else  (notably,  the  press)  on  the  evils  of 
self-regulation  we  can  all  have  a good 
chuckle.  This  is  MPs’  own  Last  Chance 
Saloon,  and  their  attempts  to  prove  to 
the  outside  world  that  they  are  willing 
and  able  to  put  their  own  House  in 
order  have  not  so  far  been  handled  with 
overwhelming  competence  or  openness. 
The  first  attempt  to  look  into  the  affairs 
of  Neil  Hamilton  was,  on  the  face  of  it, 
subject  to  improper  influences  from  the 
whips’  office.  The  second  time  round 
Labour  proposed  a Tribunal  of  Inquiry, 
but  then  thought  better  of  it  The  Gov- 
ernment argued  that  a Tribunal  could 
not  be  set  up  because  it  would  infringe 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  rules  that  no 
outside  body  can  investigate  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament  Since  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Prime  Minister  person- 
ally intervened  to  amend  the  sacrosanct 
Bill  of  Rights  to  enable  Neil  Hamilton  to 
launch  his  abortive  libel  action  this  is  a 
less  than  persuasive  argument 

So  we  are  back  with  Sir  Gordon 
Downey.  Such  is  the  transparency  of 
his  committee  it  is  difficult  to  know 
quite  what  to  make  of  the  process  on 
which  he  is  about  to  embark.  We  cannot 
be  sure  of  his  terms  of  reference:  they 
have  not  been  published.  We  are  led  to 
suppose  that  he  will  look  at  the  '“very 


serious  allegations”  to  which  the 
Speaker  referred  in  her  statement,  but 
since  Betty  Bootbroyd  did  not  elaborate 
on  what  those  allegations  were  we  are 
not  much  wiser.  There  is  nothing  in  Sir 
Gordon's  original  brief  that  says  he 
must  carry  out  his  investigations  in 
private,  but  that  is  apparently  what  he 
intends  to  do.  It  is  suggested  that  he 
might  not  hear  any  evidence  himself, 
but  will  merely  prepare  a report  based 
upon  the  written  evidence.  Again,  we 
do  not  know  for  sure. 

And  what  will  that  written  evidence 
consist  of?  Neil  Hamilton,  lan  Greer 
and  the  Treasury  Solicitor  will  only 
promise  to  provide  Sir  Gordon  with  the 
papers  they  consider  “relevant”.  Why 
so  bashful?  Why  not  hand  over  all  the 
documents  that  would  have  been  exam- 
ined during  a libel  trial?  How  is  Sir 
Gordon  to  know  he  has  all  the  evidence 
he  should  have?  Will  he  be  able  to  get 
his  hands  on  the  200  official  papers  the 
Government’s  QC  told  the  trial  judge 
were  "relevant”  to  the  case,  but  which 
the  government  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
close? And  will  Neil  Hamilton  produce 
his  tax  returns,  which  he  never  pro- 
duced for  the  Court?  Will  Sir  Gordon  be 
able  to  pinpoint  the  documentary  smok- 
ing gun  which  appears  to  have  caused 
Mr  Hamilton  and  Mr  Greer  to  part 
company  three  days  before  the  libel 
case  was  due  to  start? 

Will  Sir  Gordon  confine  himself  to 
Hamilton,  or  will  he  also  look  at  the 
other  members  of  the  Conservative 
Trade  and  Industry  Committee?  Will  he 
call  for  the  papers  on  Gerry  Malone  MP 
and  Lady  Olga  Maitland?  Will  he  sub- 
poena all  Greer’s  accounts  for  the  last 
10  years? 

Last  night’s  decision  by  the  Commit- 
tee to  give  Sir  Gordon  all  the  help  he 
has  asked  for  is  a promising  sign.  But 
until  we  get  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions  we  are  still  stumbling  in  the 
dark. 


Keeping  the  talks  on  the  road 

Ulster  still  needs  an  IRA  ceasefire  for  genuine  progress 


WHEN  is  a breakthrough  not  a break- 
through? Answer  when  it's  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Ulster  Unionists  and 
the  nationalist  SDLP.  Of  course  Mon- 
day's late  night  deal  between  the  two 
main  Northern  Ireland  parties  over  the 
talks  agenda  is  a welcome  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  keeps  the  slow-mov- 
ing process  on  the  road.  It  probably 
secures  the  loyalist  ceasefire  at  least 
until  the  next  provocation.  It  shows 
that  the  main  constitutional  voices  of 
unionist  and  nationalist  Northern  Ire- 
land can  not  only  live  together  but  also 
work  together. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  are  good 
too.  The  two  parties  have  agreed  that 
the  talks  — procedurally  deadlocked 
ever  since  they  started  in  June  — 
should  now  get  under  way  with  a full 
plenary  session  (minus  Sinn  Fein)  and 
that  weapons  decommissioning  should 
be  downgraded  to  become  a secondary 
and  eventually  parallel  item  in  the 
talks.  This  is  the  only  realistic  means  of 
making  progress  and  it  is  a vindication 
of  the  position  adopted  throughout  by 
Senator  George  MitchelL  It  also  shows 
realistic  flexibility,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  the  UUP  leader  David  Trimble. 

Ian  Paisley's  posturings  yesterday 
suggest  that  the  UUP  and  the  SDLP 
must  have  got  it  right  Mr  Paisley  does 
not  want  political  agreement  in  North- 
ern Ireland  and  his  denunciation  of  the 
deal  is  a disgraceful  piece  of  sectarian- 
ism. Just  as  depressing,  in  a similarly 
unhelpful  way,  was  the  announcement 
yesterday  by  the  Derry  Apprentice 


Boys  that  they  intend  to  march  on  the 
city  walls  overlooking  the  nationalist 
Bogside  area  this  weekend.  The  North- 
ern Ireland  secretary  must  be  as  forth- 
right in  his  response  to  this  threat  as  he 
was  when  he  banned  the  Apprentice 
Boys  from  marching  the  same  route  in 
August  Nevertheless,  no  one  should 
delude  themselves  into  thinking  that 
Mr  Paisley  and  the  Apprentice  Boys  do 
not  still  speak  for  many  loyalists  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  basic  problem  with  the  UUP- 
SDLP  deal  is  simply  that  it  is  a deal  in  a 
situation  transformed  fundamentally 
for  the  worse  by  the  bombings  of  the 
IRA  this  year.  No  one  can  know  for 
certain  whether  Mr  Trimble  would 
have  been  prepared  to  agree  to  parallel 
decommissioning  if  the  IRA  ceasefire 
had  still  held:  there  are  two  schools  of 
thought  about  that  But  the  Lisburn 
bombing  seems  to  have  given  the  UUP 
leader  some  space  to  move.  The  com- 
promise he  has  made  this  week,  al- 
though an  important  one,  inevitably 
has  less  far-reaching  effects  now  than  it 
would  have  had  a year  ago  or  than  it 
would  have  today  were  the  IRA  inter- 
ested in  an  acceptable  ceasefire.  Mr 
Trimble  says  the  agreement  is  a way  of 
further  isolating  the  IRA.  But  the  IRA 
have  done  that  job  more  than  ade- 
quately themselves  by  their  determina- 
tion to  go  on  killing  people.  Now,  as 
before,  an  IRA  ceasefire  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  real  progress.  It  would  also  be 
the  greatest  test  of  Mr  Trimble’s  states- 
manship. But  we  are  still  a long  way  off. 


Race  of  the  grounded  aircraft 

The  UK  land  speed  record  is  threatened:  why  don't  we  care? 


IN  1898  the  Frenchman  Gaston  Chasse- 
loup-Laubat  established  the  first  official 
world  land  speed  record  of  39.2  miles 
per  hour.  For  people  travelling  along 
roads  at  the  pace  of  a horse  (about  15 
mph)  this  speed  must  have  seemed 
awesome.  For  many  years  the  contest 
was  a plaything  of  the  rich  with  win- 
ners like  de  Palma,  Vanderbilt  and  even 
Henry  Ford  (driving  a Ford).  As  cars 
became  custom-built  and  even  fester  it 
went  through  a period  of  derring-do 
dominated  by  Brits  like  (Sir)  Malcolm 
Campbell,  John  Cobb  and  Sir  Malcolm’s 
son,  Donald.  The  record  was  British 
from  1929  until  1963. 

Why  then  have  the  latest  bids  to 
break  the  record  failed  to  spark  the 
enthusiasm  of  earlier  years?  In  theory 
the  ingredients  for  success  have  never 
been  higher.  Chauvinism  — never  far 
from  this  contest  — and  high  technol- 
ogy are  there  in  abundance.  A Brit, 
Andy  Green,  and  an  American,  Craig 


Breedlove  are  planning  to  break  the 
sound  barrier  in  an  attempt  to  exceed 
the  world  record  of  633.4  mph  held  by 
another  Brit,  Richard  Noble,  who  is 
backing  Green.  They  will  both  be  driv- 
ing jet-propelled  racing  machines  (with 
an  engine  of  20,000  lbs  thrust  for  Breed- 
love and  two  of  22.000  lbs  for  Green). 

And  that  says  it  all  None  of  this  is 
rooted  in  the  real  world.  We  can  no 
longer  correlate  between  two  wingless 
aircraft  and  the  cars  we  drive.  There  is 
danger  and  high  technology  to  be  sure 
but  to  package  these  into  a vehicle 
which  looks  like  two  jet  engines  sol- 
dered together  has  no  resonance  in  an 
age  of  low  fUel  consumption.  The  hu- 
mans inside  somehow  seem  redundant 
however  dangerous  it  is  for  them.  The 
“cars”  could  easily  be  driven  by  com- 
puter. And  unlike  the  start  of  the  cen- 
tury there  is  no  chance  of  these  mon- 
sters being  precursors  of  a new 
generation  of  road  vehicles.  Or  is  there9 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Missionary  imposition 


TO  say  that  Mother 
Teresa's  care  is  **19th 
century”  (Sins  of  the 
missions.  October  14)  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  humanitarian  tra- 
ditions of  the  last  century.  It 
is  distinctly  mediaeval.  One 
has  to  realise  that  she  gives 
this  “low-level  care”  to  a 
small  number  of  people. 

Her  world  famous  Home  for 
the  Dying  in  Calcutta  (Nirmal 
Hriday)  has  95  places,  and 
conditions  are  like  those  of  a 
concentration  camp.  The 
West  has,  of  course,  jealously 
guarded  this  woman  over  the 
last  half  century.  It  is  not  true 
that  she  Is  not  criticised  in 
India  but  such  criticism 
never  surfaces  in  the  West. 

When  it  comes  to  apprais- 
ing Mother  Teresa's  work,  the 
West  makes  two  vital  mis- 
takes: a)  at  least  she  is  doing 
something  while  the  others 
are  not;  and  b)  even  if  the 
others  are  doing  something  or 
even  much  more  than  her,  it 
was  she  who  started  it  ah.  As 
it  happens,  by  far  the  biggest 
charitable  organisation  in  In- 
dia is  the  Ramakrishna  Mis- 
sion (with  headquarters  in 
Calcutta),  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1897.  Besides,  there 
is  a huge  number  of  Indian 
chanties  which  are  doing  ex- 
cellent work  with  less  than  a 
fraction  of  the  budget  of  the 
Missionaries  of  Charity  — we 
shall  of  course  never  know 
what  their  finances  are,  as 
Mother  Teresa  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  publish  her 
accounts. 

Whenever  she  Is  taken  ill. 
Mother  Teresa  rushes  off  to 
the  plush  Woodlands  Clinic. 
During  her  remit  near-termi- 
nal illness  she  spent  at  least 
Rs  10,000  per  day  — roughly 
two  months'  wages  of  a Cal- 
cutta taxi  driver.  But  why 
shouldn’t  she  get  the  best 
medical  care,  being  the 
world’s  No  1 celebrity? 

Aroup  Chatterjee. 

70  Well  Street 
London  E9  7JA. 


I CONSIDER  your  presenta- 
tion on  Mother  Teresa  ut- 
terly disgraceful.  She  has 
taken  on  tasks  which  none  of 
your  contributors  would 
touch  with  a bargepole  and  all 
she  gets  in  her  ninth  decade 
is  abuse.  The  fact  that 
Mother  Teresa  doesn't 
address  the  causes  of  “why 


people  are  poor”  is  a mali- 
cious get-out  It  is  up  to  poli- 
ticians to  sort  that  one  out 
but  in  the  meantime  someone 
has  to  relieve  the  suffering, 
even  If  it  might  not  meet 
Western  standards. 

James  F Sullivan. 

4 Uplands  Road. 

Bournemouth  BH8  9SS- 


Y memory  of  Mother 
Teresa's  Home  for  the 
Dying  was  of  destitute  Hindus 
being  predominantly 
“nursed”  by  middle-class 
sanctimonious  European  vol- 
unteers who  fed  them  food 
they  were  not  used  to  (good 
Christian  meat  dishes)  and 
spoke  to  them  in  a language 
they  didn’t  understand.  The 
display  of  icons  appropriate 
to  their  religion  was  banned. 
However,  the  motto  by  the 
picture  of  Mother  Teresa  her- 
self does  clarify  the  purpose 
of  the  exercise  being  to  “die 
in  peace  with  God”. 

If  1 were  to  pluck  dying 
people  off  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. surround  them  with  ele- 
phant-headed gods,  feed  them 
rice  and  lentils,  patronise 
them  in  Bengali,  and  gener- 
ally scare  most  of  the  rem- 
nants of  life  out  of  them, 
would  I be  afforded  the  status 
or  living  saint  that  is  Mother 
Teresa’s? 

Tim  Stillwell. 

52  Walford  Road, 

London  N168ED. 


Facile  criticism  of 
Mother  Teresa  recalls 
that  levelled  at  Dr  Albert 
Schweitzer  and  the  hospital 
at  Lambarene.  Dr  Schweitzer 
was  a physician.  Mother 
Teresa  is  not  Each  has  in 
common  a pioneering  venture 
in  care  of  the  infirm  in  diffi- 
cult surroundings. 

As  for  prayer,  if  those  en- 
gaged in  the  difficult  task  of 
comforting  the  distressed  and 
dying  draw  strength  from 
prayer  it  is,  perhaps,  time 
that  their  critics  looked  into 
Its  power.  For  none  of  them 
seems  willing  to  go  out  and  do 
better. 

JP  Walsh. 

17  Woodberry  Way. 

London  E4  7DY. 


I SPENT  seven  months  work- 
ing at  Mother  Teresa’s  first 
"hospice”  at  Khali  ghat  in  Cal- 
cutta after  I left  school  Criti- 


cism is  very  often  given  from 
a Western  viewpoint  with  no 
understanding  of  working  in 

Tnriin 

When  a volunteer  has 
worked  for  same  months,  it  is 
passible  to  put  forward  ideas. 
I was  a main  protagonist  in 
persuading  the  ghaiighat  sis- 
ters to  build  an  area  for  wash- 
ing fee  soiled  hfemkaftt  sepa- 
rate from  the  food  dishes;  to 
use  disinfectant  when  re- 
using needles  instead  of  only 
cold  water,  to  prevent  fee 
spread  af  hepatitis  and  other 
infectious  diseases;  and  not  tO 
administer  aspirins  to  pa- 
tients with  gtrrnianh  ulcers.  I 
failed  to  persuade  them  that 
allowing  patients  newspapers 
or  hooks  would  be  beneficial 
to  their  well-being.  There 
seems  to  be  a general  assump- 
tion that  because  God  is  infal- 
lible. so  too  are  his  tools  fee 
Missionaries  of  Charity.  I am 
sure  that  God  noted  that  fee 
child  who  spent  six  months 
dragging  bimspif  across  fee 
floor  had  broken  his  legs.  The 
infallible  missionaries  be- 
lieved he  had  polio  — feat 
child  is  now  crippled  for  life 
and  must  rely  on  charity. 

How  then  to  explain  the 
worship  of  Mother  Teresa  and 
the  willingness  of  the  Indian 
government  to  allow  her  to 
stay  in  the  country?  Perhaps 
it  is  because  she  is  unlikely 
ever  seriously  to  upstage  the 
government's  own  efforts  to 
stem  fee  rising  population 
and  poverty,  and  it  has  belat- 
edly realised  the  public-rela- 
tions advantages  of  a real  live 
saint  on  its  doorstep. 

The  poor  worship  her  be- 
cause the  small  scraps  of  com- 
fort she  offers  are  Infinitely 
more  than  they  could  nor- 
mally expect  The  rich  and 
middle  classes  appreciate  her 
institutions  as  a relatively 
sanitised  place  to  distribute 
sweets  to  fee  poor,  to  salve 
their  consciences  and  better 
their  chances  in  the  Karmic 
struggle. 

Dan  Leighton. 

60  Tooting  Bee  Road. 

London  SW17  8BE. 


Who  will  provide  emergency 
treatment  for  the  decrepit  NHS? 


YOUR  report  that  Hilling- 
don's over-75s  are  being 
denied  emergency  treatment 
is  almost  beyond  belief  (Hos- 
pital in  cash  crisis  bars  many 
elderly.  October  10).  But 
sadly,  with  recent  warnings 
of  services  being  “close  to  col- 
lapse” and  fee  closure  of 
neighbouring  casualty  units, 
what  is  beyond  belief  is  that 
this  crisis  was  not  foreseen. 

“A  difficulty  in  discharging 
elderly  patients”  is  no  excuse 
for  refusing  older  people 
emergency  treatment  purely 
on  the  grounds  of  age.  If  there 
is  such  a conflict  between 
clinical  and  administrative 
judgment,  fee  consequence 
must  not  be  older  people’s 
deaths,  for  this  will  surely 
happen.  Clinical  need  must 
prevail.  It  is  unforgivable  to 
tell  older  people  that  their 
lives  are  worth  less  than 
everyone  else's. 

The  National  Association  cf 
Health  Authorities  and 
Trusts  and  others  have  al- 
ready warned  feat  London's 
health  services  will  be  under 
severe  pressure  this  winter.  If 
this  is  happening  in  Hilling- 
don in  October,  what  is  in 
store  for  older  people  as  fee 
cold  weather  bites? 

Paula  Jones. 

Director.  Age  Concern  London. 
54  KnatchbuH  Road, 

London  SE5. 


meet  these  needs,  otherwise 
the  crisis  in  long-term  care 
can  only  deepen. 

Sylvia  McLauchlaiu 
Director-general,  ■ 

The  Stroke  Association. 
Whitecross  Street. 

London  EC1Y8JJ. . ' - i 


THE  Hillingdon  Hospital  de- 
cision comes  just  in  time  to 
exclude  from  treatment  those 
soldiers,  sailors,  merchant- 
navy  seamen,  airmen  and  aux- 
iliary-servicemen and  -women 
who  survived  the  war. 
Franklin  Medhurst. 
Greystone.  Carlton. 

Stockton,  Teesside  TS21 1DR. 


Please  Include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used.  . 


Class  tensions 


| WENT  to  Rutlish  School 


about  nine  years  before 
John  Major  (Major:  Now  it's 
personal.  October  12,  and  Let- 
ters. October  15).  I was  one  of 
R A Butler’s  “babes"  who 
benefited  from  fee  opportuni- 
ties provided  by  the  1944  Edu- 
cation Act.  John  Major 
shared  that  good  fortune. 

Success  in  the  entrance  ex- 
amination at  the  age  of  10 
seemed  a mixed  blessing  for 
us  pupils,  for  the  regime  was 
severe.  Many  of  the  school 
rules  were  taken  from  that 
other  world  of  "great”  public 
schools  which  the  recently 
retired  headmaster  of  Rutlish 
and  many  senior  members  of 
his  staff  clearly  admired.  No- 
one  would  have  dared  to  add 
the  word  "grammar”  to  the 
proud  title  “Rutlish  School". 

A pupil  would  have  worn 
fee  obligatory  black  uniform, 
to  which  odd  pieces  of 
coloured  piping  and  a range 
of  ties  were  added  to  denote 
one’s  house  and  increasing 
seniority.  Prefects  would 
wear  mortar  boards.  Natu- 
rally we  had  our  army  cadet 
force.  If  anything,  John  Major 
had  a privileged  educational 
background  for  his  time. 

B J Lancaster. 

1 Paris  Barn  Drive, 

Woodham. 

Addlestone.  Surrey. 


SO  Mr  Major  claims  to  be 
“of  the  people”  because  he 
did  not  attend  a public  school. 
For  the  vast  majority  of  chil- 
dren, including  myself,  the 
doors  of  grammar  schools 
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were  just  as  firmly  shut  as 
those  of  the  independent 
schools. 

(Dr)  Martyn  Bennett. 

58  Ashby  Road. 
Loughborough, 

Leicestershire  LEU  3AE. 


FOR  some  reason.  John 
Major  most  persistently 
remind  us  of  his  supposedly 
lowly  origins  in  Brixton.  Who 
has  forgotten  Mr  Major’s  1992 
general  election  broadcast  in 
which  he  drove  past  his  one- 
time Brixton  home  gasping: 
“Is  it  still  there?”  Where  did 
he  expect  it  to  be? 

Now  Mr  Major  has  again 
reminded  us  that  he  reached 
Downing  Street  from  "two 
rooms  in  Brixton”.  It  would 
be  of  greater  sociological  in- 
terest were  Mr  Major  to  reach 
two  rooms  in  Brixton  via 
Downing  Street,  but  it  is  un- 
kind of  him  to  imply  to  those 
who  happily  inhabit  one,  two 
or  more  rooms  in  Brixton 
that  there  might  be  some- 
thing wrong  wife  it  There  is 
certainly  room  for  him  here. 
Simon  Berlyn. 

5Probyn  Road, 

London  SW2  3LH. 


COR  John  Major  recently  to 
I state  in  the  House  of  Com- 


mons that  “there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  fee  Chancellor 
and  I”  shows  just  how  poor 
his  schooling  must  have 
been.  We  cannot  respect  a 
Prime  Minister  who  does  not 
know  the  rules  of  English 

gTBSlIXlEr. 

Frauds  W Cope. 

92  Whitton  Close, 

Bessacarr, 

Doncaster  DN4  7RD. 


Sleaze  watch 


Downing  street  has 
reflised  to  set  up  an  in- 
quiry into  cash-for-questLons 
under  a senior  judge  because 
this  would  mean  changing  the 
BlU  of  Rights.  Well,  it  man- 
aged to  amend  legislation  rap- 
idly enough  to  enable  Neil 
Hamilton  to  take  action 
against  your  newspaper  in  the 
first  place.  How  about  a bit 
more  nifty  footwork  to  make 
the  inquiry  legally  possible? 
Brian  P Moss. 

95  Mill  Crescent, 

Kingsbury,  Tamworth, 

Staffs  B78  3NW. 


YOUR  report  reveals  a 
trend  with  whch  we  are 
becoming  all  too  familiar  — a 
disturbing  imbalance  be- 
tween the  treatment  and  care 
needs  of  elderly  and  disabled 
people  and  the  services  in 
place  to  meet  feem. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  a system  in  crisis.  The 
major  political  parties  must 
address  the  current  crisis  in 
long-term  care  for  the  elderly 
and  disabled.  Reports  feat  fee 
Queen’s  Speech  may  contain 
□o  legislative  proposals  on 
this  issue  can  only  add  to  the 
feeling  that  the  crisis  is  being 
allowed  to  develop 
unchecked. 

We  need  a system  in  which 
nursing-care  therapy  or  treat- 
ment is  properly  funded  and 
free  of  charge  wherever  deliv- 
ered (as  distinct  from  “hotel” 
costs),  and  we  need  greater 
consistency  in  the  provision 
of  care  and  treatment  ser- 
vices in  the  community. 
Above  all,  we  need  a compre- 
hensive and  bold  strategy  to 


MY  wife  and  I were  ap- 
palled to  see  the  restric- 
tions on  older  emergency  pa- 
tients in  Hillingdon.  My  very 
cynical  view  Is  that  it  is  a 
revenge  attack  on  these 
people  for  voting  fee  Conser- 
vatives out  in  1945.  Their 
childhood  was  in  the  inter- 
war years  of  depression,  star- 
vation. poverty  and  all  such 
ills.  The  older  ones  possibly 
lost  their  fathers  in  the  car- 
nage of  the  trenches  of  the 
first  world  war.  When  the 
Beveridge  plan  was  brought 
into  being  in  1948,  they  paid 
their  National  Insurance 
charges  for  the  rest  of  their 
working  life.  And  since  1979 
they  have  had  their  state  pen- 
sions reduced  in  value  year 
after  year.  They  have  had  to 
pay  for  dentistry  and  . spec- 
tacles. Now,  at  75,  they  are  the 
very  people  having  their 
houses  sold  from  under  them 
to  pay  for  their  care.  What 
was  it  that  Major  said  in 
Bournemouth  about  the  NHS? 
Alan  BraxnxnalL 
The  Chestnuts,  Trader  Bank, 
Sibsey,  Boston, 

Lines  PE22  QUO, 


TO  add  to  your  correspon- 
dents’ recent  sightings  of 
modern  bollocks -speak:  "bed- 
blocker”,  a term  we  shall  no 
doubt  continue  to  hear,  to  de- 
scribe people  over  75  who  pre- 
sumably monopolise  hospital 
beds  because  there  is  no-, 
where  for  them  to  be  dis- 
charged to.  The  Hillingdon 
Health  Trust’s  simple  solu- 
tion: do  not  let  them  In. 

Roy  Merrett. 

75  Windermere  Road, 

Bristol  BS12  5PP. 


And  briefly ... 


THE  “team"  illustrated  in 
the  Referendum  Parly’s 
ad  (October  15)  looks. consid- 
erably more  competent  than 
the  lot  we’ve  got  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  more  trustworthy.  ■ 
(CUr)  John  Woodford. 

18  Town  Furlong, 

Appleton, 

Oxon  OX13  5JW. 


LAST  week  my  nearest 
multi-screen  cinema  was 
showing  Emma,  Jane  Eyre 
and  Jude:  total  age  of  the 
scriptwriters,  over  500.  Is  this 
a record? 

John  BulL 

97  Gladstone  Street 

Glossop, 

Derbyshire  SK13  8NE. 


A Country  Diary 


CHILTERNS:  It’s  possible  to 
drive  straight  across  the  Chfl- 
terns  and  barely  realise  you 
have  been  there.  Guide  books 
usually  explain  this  by  liken- 
ing fee  region’s  topography  to 
a clenched  fist  facing  west 
The  gaps  through  which  the 
few  rivers  and  major  roads 
run  are  represented  by  .the 
lines  between  the  knuckles 
and  the  fingers.  Staying  with 
anatomical  similes,  you 
might  get  closer  by  imagining 
a worn  skeleton's  hand,  or 
even  overlain  rows  of  her- 
ringbones. so  eroded  are  fee 
main  ridges  by  labryinlhs  of 
gullies,  combes  and  dry  val- 
leys. cut  off  from  each  other 
and  barely  visible  from  fee 
roads.  With  a whole  October 
day  to  walk  in  I decided  to  go 
COmbe-comblng  between  Skir- 
mett  and  Assendon.  The 
Hambleden  valley  itself  is  too 
Wlde  open  and  postcard- 
pretty  to  count  but  turning 
w«st  from  Sklrmett  I was 
soon  tacking  up  a steep  lane 
along  the  edge  of  a dry  valley. 
AH  along  fee  bank  were  com- 
man  helleborines.  only  just 


past  flowering  — a rare  treat 
outside  woods.  A long  haul 
through  the  woods  brought 
me  out  onto  what  looked  like 
an  endless  arable  prairie  But 
suddenly  another  gully  ap- 
peared: opening  wider  as  It 
slid  down  south  to  Fawtey.- 
There  was  yew  scrub  at  the 
foot  and  much  vaster  wild 
yews  along  the  banks : Of  a 
sharper  defile  feat  struck 
back  from  it  -at  more  than 
ninety  degrees.  But  in  the 
wood  at  the  shared  base'  uf 
these  two  hidden  ravines  was 
something  quite  special  feat 
Td  first  chanced  on  a few 
years  ago,  a stand  of  ancient 
coppice  stools  of  that  rare 
native,  the  large-leaved  lime, 
wife  Its  smooth  grey  pedes 
and  fmely  hairy  leaves- 'Fa w- 
ley  proved  to  be  a parish  foil 
of  such  limes  — pianiedvem 
the  green  and  in  farm -ave- 
nues, but  all  of  the  wild  gmo- 
type.  Were  they  perhaps  all 
traceable- to  truly  wild  ances- 
tors (like  those  on  the  South 
Downs),  isolated  in  these  se- 
cretive vales  for  millennia? 

RICHARD  MABEY 
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Classless  society 
that  never  was 


AN  amusing  exchange 
of  views  between  two 
popular  actresses  de- 
velops In  Time  Out.  Last 

week,  the  London  listings 
mag  quoted  Helena  Bonham 
Carter  saying:  “If  you’re 
not  pretty  and  you're  work- 
ing class.  you  have  an  easier 
time  in  terms  of  people’s  at- 
titudes to  yon.”  Wise  words 
from  Herbert  Asquith's 
great-granddaughter.  On 
the  letters  page  of  the  new 

Time  Out.  meanwhile,  is  a 
thoughtful  response  from 
Kathy  Burke,  the  bril- 
liant and  vervleftwinf*  ax  *»***■■■  “ w ^ u«n  m a iew  more  loiupop  senas  mem  101m  » perperu- 

tress  best  known  on  TV  no  Majors  implied  plans  for  ladles.  Britain  remains  as  ate  snobbery,  straight  or  in- 

Wavnetta  Slob  in  HarrvFn  JclassleK  mediocrity".  But  consumed  by  snobbery  and  verted.  In  the  next  genera- 

field shows  '‘As  a muL.  Daily  Telegraph  readers  sycophancy  as  ever.  Major  tion.  Even  if  their  parents 

member  of  thenon-Drettv  should  not  repine.  Major’s  re-  and  his  family  have  not  be-  were  untutored  in  the  nice- 

_«_j — **  . .v  , COJu  OTX  Cl3SS  IS  UDlnip6fldl*  pomp  pmhlpmq  nf  pIaccIpcc.  tine  nubile  miMIp 


members  of  the  middle  acquire  the  Baden-Powellish 
classes.  Major's  latest  wheeze  sense  of  certainty  which  al- 
— the  abolition  of  inheritance  lows  him  to  preach  morals  to 
tax  — is  equally  unlikely  to  hi$  inferiors?  What,  if  not 
transform  the  prospects  of  Si-  Fettes  and  Oxford,  is  respon- 
erra  man.  sible  for  his  obvious  faith  hi 


Britain  remains,  as  surely  his  own  philanthropy  and  its 
as  it  was  in  Orwell’s  day.  “the  half-baked  execution?  He 


Commentary 


most  class-ridden  country  may,  for  example,  want  to 
under  the  sun".  If  it  is  no  banish  hereditary’  peers,  but 
longer,  as  Orwell  charged,  they  will  simply  be  replaced 
run  by  the  “old  and  silly**,  it  by  a new  class  of  ermined 
is  simply  run  by  a different  Great  and  Good,  who  will, 
class,  the  wealthy  and  prt ■ like  all  their  predecessors,  go 
vateJy  educated,  and  orga-  native  on  appointment. 

....  , A , , ,,  nised  under  different  tags  and  Again,  Blair  has  “no  plans”  to 

attitudes  towards  privilege  upon  their  talent,  their  appli-  stratifications:  Sierra  Man,  Is-  evict  the  monarchy.  He  bor- 
and  private  education  can  cation  and  their  good  for-  lington  Man,  Worcester  Worn-  raws  George  Walden’s  phrase 
scarcely  endear  Major  to  the  tune”.  an,  the  C4s.  Such  Is  the  aston-  "educational  apartheid”  to 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Name  dropping 
in  the 

cify  streets 


old-school-ti^owners  he  sup- 


. an,  the  C4s.  Such  is  the  aston-  "educational  apartheid”  to 

As  we  know,  all  this  has  ishing  resilience  of  the  ria«  deplore  the  greatest  and 


Bennett 


posedly  represents,  such  as  turned  out  to  be  the  purest  system  that  it  simply  absorbs  growing  source  of  British 

“bjjcsasfcd”  old  Fettes ian  piffle.  Unless  there  is  some-  newcomers,  teaches  them  the  class  division  — then  substi- 

Daily  Telegraph  reader  who  thing  meaningful  in  the  eleva-  rules  and  regulations,  and  tutes  one  of  his  ditzy  dream 

wrote  m to  protest  against  tion  of  a few  more  lollipop  sends  them  forth  to  perpetu-  scapes  for  a solution:  “There 

Major's  implied  plans  for  ladles.  Britain  remains  as  ate  snobbery,  straight  or  in-  should  be  zero  tolerance  of 
“classless  mediocrity".  But  consumed  by  snobbery  and  verted.  In  the  next  genera-  failure  in  Britain’s  schools.” 

’ v — J—  *- “ - ’ ' And  then,  of  course.  Blah- 

uses  the  word  “chippy”.  This 


working  classes.”  writes 
Miss  Burke.  “I  would  like  to 
say  to  Helena  Bonham  Car- 
ter (wholly  pledged  member 
of  the  very  pretty  upper- 
middle  classes);  shut  up  you 
stupid  c***.”  Miss  Burke’s 
agent  at  first  denies  any 
knowledge,  but  cracks  after 
four  seconds  and  describes 
the  letter  as  “cool”,  while 
Miss  Bonham  Carter’s  says: 
“Oh  dear,  Helly 's  a bit  frac- 
tious at  the  moment  (she’s 
on  night  shoots).  1 don’t 
think  m bring  it  to  ber  at- 
tention”. Perhaps  not  . . . 
but  how  nice  to  note  the 
spirit  of  the  Algonquin 
Bound  Table  among  us 


H 


r»w  corin.niv  c?Td  c-lasa  “ unimpeach-  come  emblems  of  classless-  ties,  pupils  at  public  schools  is  the  word  invariably  used 

nrT*  viff *7^!^  »»;!•.  ?l“e:  ^ dissolving  the  ness,  but  figures  of  twerp  is  h,  and  Oxbridge  rapidly  absorb  by  the  ruling  classes  to  de- 

tvwLi  r Poun.°aries.  he  has  en-  lower-middle-class  fun:  con-  the  correct  mannerisms.  Date  their  critics.  It’s  what 

re^i  expressions  of  trenched  them.  His  personal  noisseurs  of  Butlins  and  gar-  leam  to  tell  the  appropriate  Prince  Edward  said  last  year, 

sympatny  wild  (.lass  indignation  may  be  authen-  den  gnomes.  Cans  of  curry  din-  from  the  embarrassing  in  when  be  was  kind  enough  to 


doses,  a court,  a crescent,  a 
road,  a square  and  a walk,  but 
not  one  has  a forename  to 

help  you  identify  who  is  being 
saluted.  John  Bright  Street 

yes:  but  he  only  gels  in  be- 
cause both  his  names  were 
monosyllabic.  Two  years  ago, 
the  council  at  Midsomer  Nor- 
ton wanted  to  call  a new 
street  Reg  Jones  Close,  after  a 
local  worthy,  recently  dead  at 


uses  the  word  “chippy”.  This  DawiH  local  worthy,  recently  dead  at 

is  the  word  invariably  used  L'atvi__>  iviurvic  90.  The  people  buying  houses 

by  the  ruling  classes  to  de-  there  wouldn’t  have  it:  they 

*--*  1 apHE  MOST  common  wanted  We  I low  Brook 

9 street  name  in  Britain  Meadow.  Jones  Close  might 
9 today  is  High  Street,  fol-  have  made  it:  the  Reg  was  the 


A SCHISM  opens  up  in 
the  Referendum 
Party.  As  founder  of  a 
centre-left  group  for  Euro- 
sceptics,  Anne  McElvoy  of 
the  Spectator  was  Invited  to 
dinner  in  Brighton  this 
week  by  Carla  Powell.  How- 
ever, when  she  saw  Miss 
McElvoy  *s  piece  In  Mon- 
day’s Telegraph,  Lady  Pow- 
ell rang  to  uninvite  her  on 
the  grounds  that  “you  are 
not  taking  os  seriously 
enough”.  Miss  McElvoy’s 
ostracism  was  short  lived. 
Within  hours.  Lord  McAl- 
pine  had  moved  in  to  book 
her  fora  rival  dinner  party 
on  the  same  night.  The  piece 
to  which  Lady  Powell  ob- 
jected, by  the  way,  gently 
suggested  that  the  RP  was 
more  concerned  with  grand 
socialising  than  politics.  No 
wonder  she  was  so  cross. 


DOES  anyone  have  any 
idea  what’s  become  of 
Kenny  Ball  and  his 
Jazzmen? 

IN  another  lurch  up-mar- 
ket, Kelvin  McKenzie’s 
Live  TV  has  made  a foray 
into  political  reporting, 
sending  Helen  Gibson  to  the 
conferences  to  grab  inter- 
views with  party  leaders 
and  other  senior  figures. 

The  one  twist  was  that  Miss 
Gibson  wore  very  little  but 
a tiny  camera  concealed  in 
her  breasts.  Anyone  keen  to 
learn  “who  just  conldn*t 
resist  a sneak  peek”  (ac-  ’ 
cording  to  one  Live  em- 
ployee, no  one  you’ve  ever 
heard  of)  can  find  out  on 

Thursday  at  11 -30pm. 


gardens,  houses  and  holidays,  jealous  codswallop:  “There's  don  Road  and  Church  Road,  tol,  developers  dashingly 

a chippiness.  which  is  so  The  shortest  are  Cob.  near  chose  the  names  Wallace 

WHAT  these  children  sad . . .'*  Okehampton.  Devon,  and  Walk  and  Gromit  Grove,  in 

acquire,  above  all,  is  a The  spectacle  erf  the  Tory  Rye,  near  Bridgwater,  Somer-  honour  of  the  Bristolian  ani- 
kind  of  impervious  Prime  Minister  accusing  the  set.  And  the  longest,  accord-  mator  Nick  Park.  The  locals 


ninro  tXfvvc  ha  ' , . . — » . iojw  mt-uu  j unr  itum  uic  cuiiku  itihbmg  til  wutrii  ne  n db  fuiiu  tu  h iuua>  u nj^ii  aucru  tui*  uavu  uiau?  u.  uic  nfg  ndb  uic 

fArmt-  JIC’  not  ^ trans’  ners  and  Little  Chefs.  The  clothes,  furnishings,  food,  expose  the  class  structure  as  lowed  by  Station  Road,  Lon-  killer.  In  Mangoisfield,  Bris- 

lated  into  revolutionary  hereditary  peerage  is  equally  gardens,  houses  and  holidays,  jealous  codswallop:  “There's  don  Road  and  Church  Road.  tol.  developers  dashingly 

te  tne  num-  action- In  his  sublime  piece  of  unchanged,  safe  in  Major’s  a chippiness.  which  is  so  The  shortest  are  Cob.  near  chose  the  names  Wallace 

Der  ot  ota-school  ties  in  his  inverted  snobbery.  Major  was  obedient,  underprivileged  \ A M HAT  these  children 

own  party?  or,  now  that  the  not  offering  to  assuage  class  hands.  Reform  of  the  House  of  \/\/ acquire,  above  all,  is  a ....  ^ ^ 

* becommS  a distinctions,  merely  animat-  Lords  he  has  dismissed  as  V V kind  of  impervious  Prime  Minister  accusing  the  set.  And  the  longest,  accord-  mator  Nick  Park.  The  locals 

“■T”®-”* mg  them.  Naturally  he  exag-  “spiteful,  thoughtless  irrele-  self-confidence.  George  Or-  Labour  leader  of  privilege  may  ing  to  computer  analysis  of  would  not  wear  that  either. 

■ • hi  k.  ■ ^ Con"  gerated  for  effect,  claiming  to  vance  ’.  As  for  talent:  the  well  identified  that  fkmiliar,  be  the  ultimate,  risible  conse-  nearly  1.5  million  navigable  Where  in  continental 

ceivawy,  being  genuine.  have  left  school  early  because  pointless  but  hugely  posh  cultivated  note  of  “fatuous  quence  of  crude  power-seek-  roads  known  to  the  Ordnance  Europe  the  naming  of  streets 

Jmer  ail.  Major  has  cause  of  parental  hardship.  Back  in  Nicholas  Soames  is  not  self-confidence”,  and  no  mat-  ing:  but  it  also  illustrates  the  Survey,  is  Bolderwood  Arbo-  is  seen  as  an  opportunity,  m 

to  detest  the  owners  of  old-  1990,  he  said  the  decision  was  merely  given  a job,  but  ap-  ter  how  scruffily  he  dressed,  enduring  determinism  of  return  Ornamental  Drive,  in  Britain  it's  been  more  like  a 

school  ties.  They  are  the  his  own  free  choice.  plauded  for  his  witticism,  nor  how  ostentatiously  he  social  class,  the  fact  that  each  the  New  Forest.  This  road,  we  chore.  Take  those  ranks  upon 

people  who  teased  him  for  Even  then,  in  his  campaign  “Another  large  gin  and  tome  slurped  his  tea  from  a saucer,  man's  education  means  more  are  told,  is  two- and -a -half  ranks  of  working-class  streets 

1 wunt  . who  patron-  to  become  party  leader,  the  Giovanni,  if  you  please”,  ut-  be  could  not  conceal  it  in  him-  than  party  affiliation.  Major  miles  long  and  harbours  only  run  up  in  the  Industrial  Revo- 

ised  him  in  print,  whose  snig-  Brixton  and  trapeze-artist  lered  every  time  John  Pres-  self.  Jack  Common,  who  Be r-  will  never  be  anything  other  one  bouse,  occupied  by  a Mr  lutioo.  IT  you  drove  out  of 

gers  were  reported  back  to  his  associations  proved  most  cott  rises  to  speak.  What  nard  Crick  describes  as  one  of  than  naff  and  awkward.  Blair’s  and  Mrs  Stride.  Leeds  on  Harehills  Road  (no 

w“|-  * heard  that  someone  effective.  “He  has  tasted  life  would  Soames  shout  at  Major,  England's  few  “authentic  pro-  self-worth  is  unassailable.  1 find  this  surprising,  and  doubt  it  is  different  now)  you 

saM  the  only  way  we'd  have  In  a terraced  house  in  a were  they  not  on  the  same  letarian  writers",  recalled  The  one  similarity  is  that  sad.  It  shows  how  reluctant  passed  to  the  east  nine  Bays- 

got  to  Number  10  previously  dreary  suburb,"  exulted  The  side?  meeting  a sbabby.  ravaged-  neither  has  any  plans  for  we  are  in  this  country  to  waters,  three  Efforts,  three 

wa®  ®s  butler  and  parlour-  Sun.  “He  has  even  known  un-  Like  his  equally  lowly  pre-  looking  Orwell:  “A  sheep  in  change.  Their  attitude  to  the  commemorate  our  civic,  mili-  Bansteads.  two  Lascelles  and 

maid,”  Norma  Major  said  employment."  In  his  early  decessor,  Mrs  Thatcher,  wolf s clothing,  I thought,  tak-  class  system  remains  that  of  tary  and  ecclesiastic  digni-  one  Back  LasceUes  (for  many 

recently,  winning  rather  speeches.  Major  spoke  Major  has  continued  to  nur-  ing  in  the  height  and  stance,  the  Countess  of  Rosse.  as  taries  with  the  pride  that  is  Leeds  streets  had  duplicate 

more  sympathy  than  her  bus-  sweetly  of  a “society”  (an  en-  ture  private  education,  to  con-  accent  and  cool,  in-built  supe-  recorded  by  Evelyn  Waugh  in  common  abroad.  Some  cities,  name-;  behind  them:  Carter 

band,  with  his  clumsy  at-  tity  previously  denied  by  Mrs  centrate  wealth,  and  to  riorlty  of  the  public-school  his  diaries.  She  was  taken  to  it's  true,  are  even  more  aus-  Terrace  at  the  front  of  your 

tempt  to  outdo  Monty  Py-  Thatcher)  in  which  classless-  restrict  the  opportunities  of  presence."  see  a turf  cabin,  "where  a tere  than  our  own.  like  New  house.  Back  Carter  Terrace  at 

thon  s Yorkshiremen.  Well,  it  ness  would  thrive:  "a  society  children  of  the  Ignorant  and  It  is  a quality  as  glaringly  crone  sat  in  pig  dung  smoking  York,  with  its  numbers  (Fifth  the  end  of  the  garden). 


than  naff  and  awkward.  Blair’s  and  Mrs  Stride.  Leeds  on  Harehills  Road  (no 

self-worth  is  unassailable.  1 find  this  surprising,  and  doubt  it  is  different  now)  you 

The  one  similarity  is  that  sad.  It  shows  how1  reluctant  passed  to  the  east  nine  Bays- 
neither  has  any  plans  for  we  are  in  this  country  to  waters,  three  Efforts,  three 


see  a turf  cabin. 


taken  to  it’s  true,  are  even  more  aus-  Terrace  at  the  front  of  your 
where  a tere  than  our  own.  like  New  house.  Back  Carter  Terrace  at 


It  is  a quality  as  glaringly  crone  sat  in  pig  dung  smoking  York,  with  its  numbers  (Fifth  the  end  of  the  garden), 
isent  in  Major  as  it  is  con-  a pipe  and  complaining  of  the  Avenue.  42nd  Street),  or  Ma-  Builders  stuck  for  names 


may  strike  a chord  with  cer-  of  opportunity,  an  open  soci-  poor.  The  Assisted  Places  absent  in  Major  as  it  is  con-  a pipe  and  complaining  of  the  Avenue,  42nd  Street),  or  Ma- 

tain  Sierra  owners,  but  this  ety.  a society  in  which  what  Scheme.  Tar  instance,  has  spicuous  in  Blair.  Where,  if  roof.  *My  dear,  don’t  change  a nagua,  which  has  no  street 

wonderful  volte  face  in  Tory  people  will  fulfil  will  depend  chiefly  benefited  the  cannier  not  at  public  school,  did  Blair  thing.  It’s  simply  youl’  **  names  at  all. 


used  their  own,  or  picked  on 
some  relative,  and  then  multi- 


Don’t  believe  Sir  James 
Goldsmith’s  fictions,  warns 
Leon  Brittan:  his  newspaper 
ad  asserting  that  Brussels  runs 
Britain  is  a dangerous  distortion 


But  in  continental  Europe,  plied  the  names  across  sev- 
names  of  Bolderwood  ian  eral  streets.  Thus  in  Leeds 
_ , length  and  complexity  are  there's  an  Ida  View  and  an 

regarded  as  commonplace.  Ada  View  and  an  Elsie  View. 

Look  at  a map  of  Paris,  for  along  with  a Pasture  View 

instance,  and  you'll  spot  and  a Pleasant  View  (which 

within  seconds  the  piece  de  to  judge  by  the  map  probably 

resistance  (as  opposed  to  the  wasn’t).  There  is  (or  was)  a 

Place  de  la  Resistance)  — Neville  Approach  and  a Nev- 

Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine  file  Avenue,  Close,  Crescent, 

des  Cap  urines:  34  letters,  the  Garth,  Grove,  Mount,  Parade, 

ment,  then  I'm  Sir  James  lowed,  would  have  done  us  mission,  incidentally,  has  a same  as  Bolderwood  AOD,  Place.  Road,  Row,  Street,  Ter- 

Goldsmith.  As  for  the  Euro-  immense  harm.  Had  such  a very  modest  role  in  the  first  and  at  least  five  divisions  up  race.  View  and  Walk, 

pean  Court  of  Justice:  behind  path  been  pursued  over  the  two,  a detail  that  is  conve-  in  the  league  of  national 


Not  guilty,  Sir  James 


pean  Court  of  Justice:  behind  path  been  pursued  over  the  two,  a detail  that  is  conve-  in  the  league  of  national 
the  steady  stream  of  British  last  20  years,  we  would  have  nlently  omitted),  Britain  is  thoroughfares.  Out  In  the 
“defeats”  at  the  hands  of  for-  bad  no  influence  over  the  marirniging  its  influence  on  Bois  de  Vincennes,  there’s  a 


IVEN  when  developers 
used  their  imagination 
I the  results  were  often 


IIO  I IGWd(Ja[JCI  eign  judges,  paraded  publicly  Common  Market,  no  say  in  world  events,  ratrhing  inter-  point  near  the  Carrefour  de  la  ^Hthe  results  were  often 

I-  Rn  iQQolc  n Inc  in  the  British  press,  lies  a far  Europe’s  dealings  with  Amer-  national  criminals  and  selling  Conservation  where  the  workaday:  Accommodation 

l Dl  Uoocla  I Ul  lo  greater  number  of  cases  ica  and  other  world  partners,  exports  more  effectively  by  Route  de  Ce  in  tore  du  Lac  Road:  Domestic  Street;  Xndus- 

orm  IC  Hictnrtinn  where  Britain  has  either  won  and  no  chance  to  reform  key  cooperating  with  its  Euro-  Daumesnil  (29)  almost  col-  trial  Street  — and,  perhaps 

VJ  lolUl  UUI I or  the  court  has  ruled  that  European  policies  (such  as  pean  neighbours.  To  the  mu-  lides  with  the  Avenue  du  more  surprisingly.  Privilege 

Europe  should  keep  its  hands  agriculture)  which  will  affect  se urn-curator  that  is  a sell-  Marechal  de  Lattre  de  Tas-  Street.  Later  the  treatment  of 

in  foe  hands  of  British  and  off  the  issue.  Court  rulings  our  daily  lives  whether  we  out:  to  file  realist  It  is  an  signy  (34  again).  Try  match-  streets  in  the  leafy  suburbs 


ONOURED  in  the  hands  of  British  and  off  the  issue.  Court  rulings  our  dally  lives  whether  we  out:  to  the  realist  It  is  an  signy  (34  again).  Try  : 

though  I and  my  other  European  ministers,  have  helped  Jaguar  to  sell  are  in  or  out  And  those  who  astute  defence  of  British  In-  ing  that  in  Hampshire! 

19  Commission  where  they  hrfnng  The  Com-  cars  in  Italy  and  Sotheby's  to  argue  that  Britain  is  power-  terests  in  a rapidly  changing  One  reason  for  this  p 


colleagues  may  mission’s  job  Is  to  pnt  for-  hold  auctions  in  France,  as  less  to  reform  Europe  from  world. 


gny  (34  again).  Try  match-  streets  in  the  leafy  suburbs 
g that  in  Hampshire!  was  equally  formulaic: 

One  reason  for  this  polysyl-  Acacia  Avenue,  the  Beeches. 


lability  is  that  the  French  do  Meadow  Valley.  (Why,  by  the 


■■■HE 

||  car 
■ the 


entertaining 


■ ■ have  been  to  be  ward  proposals  that  can  he  well  as  boosting  sales  of  lem-  within  are  defeatist.  There  is  simply  no  truth  in  not  flinch,  as  we  do,  from  way.  do  acacias  mean  so 

considered  members  of  the  taken  up  or  overturned  by  the  onade  to  Greece  and  chewing  Most  of  the  experience  of  (he  view  that  the  British  honouring  their  heroes  in  much  to  developers,  and  so 
British  Government,  the  British  and  other  European  gum  to  Spain,  to  cite  some  of  the  last  20  years  poipts  the  economy  is  run  for  Europe’s  full.  Not  for  them  a mere  Rue  little  to  poets?)  There  used  to 

newspaper  advertisement  governments  (as  they  often  the  more  colourful  examples,  other  way.  If  seven  years  on  benefit,  with  Brussels  in-  Debussy:  only  Rue  Claude  De-  be  a place  in  Leeds  called 

from  Sir  James  Goldsmith  are),  to  execute  the  common  But  the  real  needs  of  British  the  inside  had  convinced  me  creasing  our  taxes  and  lower-  bussy  will  do.  The  French  do  Hark  to  Rover,  after  a dog 

yesterday  paints  a danger-  Instructions  of  those  govern-  business  are  often  overlooked  Britain  was  being  rolled  into  ing  our  incomes.  Brussels  not  stint  on  titles:  it’s  the  which  once  barked  there,  but 

ously  distorted  picture  of  the  ments,  and  to  enforce  the  in  the  myopic  debate  about  a European  super-state,  I does  not  determine  our  tax  Avenue  du  Professeur  Andre  that’s  gone  from  my  map: 

role  and  powers  that  the  Com-  treaties  agreed  unanimously  British  sovereignty.  would  be  firmly  opposed  to  rates  or  incomes,  and  almost  Lemierre  and  the  Rue  du  Doc-  renamed,  no  doubt,  by  the 

mission  exercises.  It  was  all  by  heads  of  state  (including  Those  who  adopt  the  mu-  the  whole  project  It  has  not  all  Euro-legislation  emerging  teur  Jacquemaire-Cleraen-  house  agents  something  like 

the  more  startling  to  see  such  Britain’s).  In  the  few  areas  scum-curator's  view  of  The  purpose  of  keeping  Brit-  these  days  is  geared  to  remov-  ceau.  not  just  Lemierre  or  Belvedere  Mews. 

fiction  presented  among  the  where  the  Commission  has  national  sovereignty  — that  it  ain  at  the  heart  of  Europe  is  ing  barriers  to  exports  and  Clemenceau  Street  Nor  do  Perhaps  if  and  when  we 

news  pages  of  several  repu-  the  power  to  act  alone  — must  be  kept  absolutely  intact  to  do  exactly  what  the  Refer-  investment  abroad,  rather  they  even  downgrade  the  integrate  more  closely  with 

table  British  dailies.  fighting  unfair  subsidies  and  in  its  original  form  rather  endum  Party  purports  to  ad-  than  the  other  way  round,  double-  or  triple-barrelled  Europe,  we’ll  approach  these 

To  imply  that  the  European  illegal  cartels,  for  example  — than  adapted  to  modern-day  vocate:  “to  remain  a free  and  This  gives  the  British  Gov-  (Avenue  Myron  Timothy  Her-  matters  less  puritanically. 

Commission  is  in  any  way  it  has  greatly  helped  British  usage  — will  argue  that  any  independent  nation  working  erament  and  business  the  rick;  Rue  Louis  Pasteur  Val-  Bradford  will  sprout  a Boule- 


mrM>r  nf  Paul  Flvnn  as  akin  to.  or  as  powerful  as,  the  companies  by  forcing  their  pooling  of  power  with  Brit-  with  our  European  partners  chance  to  cut  taxes,  raise  in-  lery  Radot).  Why.  they  even  vard  Alderman  Stafford  He- 

1 . . ■'rr  - a J.  a a If I I mnhi.l  Mmar  inho  Iks  wmeinn^l  r,  in  hr,  t Ham  .1C  lottnrcV  nr 


■ the  worst-behaved  boy 
on  Labour’s  back  benches 
maybe  drawing  to  a close. 
The  Newport  IMP  was  due  to 
speak  on  the  platform  of 
anti-monarchy  group 
Republic  at  a Conference 
fringe  meeting,  but  at  the 
last  minute  had  second 
thoughts.  "Fm  now  in  a po- 
sition where,  If  I recite  file 
Lord’s  Prayer,"  wrote  Mr 
Flynn,  by  way  of  apology,  “I 
will  be  accused  by  certain 
spin  doctors  of  patting  God 
above  Tony  Blair.” 

I AM  entranced  by  my 
friend  Andrew  Neil’s 
new  book,  which  the 
Daily  Mail  is  serialising. 
Ever  the  foe  of  self-aggran- 
disement, Andrew  deals 
with  his  Christmas  Days  in 
Colorado  with  the  family 
Murdoch  and  his  single- 
handed  reshaping  of  the 
monarchy, with  the  deftest 
of  touches.  Old  colleagues 
from  the  Economist  are 
equally  captivated.  “He 
may  be  very  grand  today, 
but  he  was  different  when  I 
knew  him,”  says  one.  “He 
had  a huge  blonde  playmate 
who  towered  high  above 
him,  and  after  a long  day  at 
his  keyboard  he’d  turn  to  a 
secretory  and  say,  ‘She’d 
better  be  on  her  back  when  I 
get  home’.”  Oh,  the  sweet- 
ness: “And  now,  it’s  all 
lxinches  with  Diana  and 
Christmas  charades  with 
Rupert:  Isn’t  it  lovely  to  see 
how  he’s  crane  on?" 

THE  Book  Club  oflre- 

land  offers  many  bar- 
gains in  its  new  cata- 
logue, among  them  £5  off 

Before  Thel>a  wn  by  Gerry 

Adams.  Also  reduced  by  a 
fiver  fa  the  book  pictured 
next  to  it  on  the  page.  In- 
credible Explosions. 

If ’m  qoims  TOcMaUCB  MY  1 

NAHC  TOMKHAEL  HOWRP.  j 


British  Government  is  as  in-  foreign  competitors  to  play  aln’s  European  partners  for  our  mutual  advantage*’.  comes  and  create  jobs. 

suiting  to  Westminster  as  it  is  fair  on  the  European  market,  amounts  to  the  creation  of  a Far  from  abandoning  con-  

flattering  to  Brussels.  The  where  Britain  sends  most  of  federal  European  super-state,  trol  of  its  foreign  policy,  Sir  Leon  Brittan  is  Vice- 

reins  erf  power  within  the  Its  exports.  If  this  amounts  to  This  Is  factually  incorrect:  national  security  and  border  President  ot  the  European 

European  Union  rest  firmly  replacing  the  British  Govern-  and  in  my  view  that,  if  fol-  controls  to  Brussels  (the  Com-  Commission 

Natasha  Walter  calls  for  the  ‘newspaper1  that  exploits  violence  SESS*?  X 
against  women  to  be  hoisted  on  to  the  top  shelves  in  newsagents  EfiSZSZ 

fashionably  called  a lap-  haired  beauty”  threatened 


accommodate  the  occasional  gin  both  am  (36  letters):  or 
couple,  as  in  Avenue  Emile  et  Glasgow,  a Henry  and  Char- 


Arm  and  Massard. 


lotte  Campbell-Bannerman 


The  sport  of  misogyny 


dancing  club.  The  club  with  a knife, 
faces  a ban  on  stripping  be-  The  publication  is  a 
cause  of  the  actions  of  the  graphic  reminder  of  the 
complainants,  three  of  underbelly  of  modern  sexu- 
whom  are  local  councillors,  ality,  of  the  fact  that 
Whether  or  not  yon  support  women  are  still  struggling 
their  campaign,  spare  a for  equality  in  a country  in 
thought  for  the  women  which  a million  men  every 
now.  Their  telephones  have  day  want  to  read  about 
been  blocked  by  callers  their  abuse.  It  belongs  not 
keen  to  harass  them  and  with  the  newspapers,  bnt 
inform  them,  proudly,  that  with  the  pornography. 


Contrast  Birmingham,  the  Esplanade  (43).  If  that  day 
city  of  the  Chamberlains,  comes,  Bolderwood  Arbore- 
Joseph,  Austen  and  Neville,  turn  Ornamental  Drive  will 
There  are  two  Chamberlain  need  to  look  to  its  laurels. 


Good-bye 

battery 


they  are  Sport  readers. 


Previous  attempts  to 


Jtf  the  Sport  were  really  a move  the  publication  on  to 
newspaper,  the  Press  Com-  the  top  shelf  have  failed, 
plaints  Commission  would  Although  the  Home  Office 
deliver  a stern  rebuke,  ad-  has  recommended  to  the 
vertisers  would  withdraw.  National  Federation  of 
writers  and  stars  would  Retail  Newsagents  that  it 
torn  their  backs  in  disgust  should  advise  newsagents 
But  the  Sport  doesn’t  need  to  class  it  as  pornography, 
to  worry  about  any  such  the  Sport’s  publishers  have 
reactions  from  Fleet  Street  warned  the  federation  that 
because  it  lives  on  another  if  it  does  so  it  could  face 
street,  in  another  city  alto-  legal  action  under  restric- 
gether.  Above  all.  it  is  tive-trade  laws, 
buoyed  up  by  its  own  adver- 
tising, from  telephone  sex  putting  the  Sport 

lines  and  escort  agencies.  on  to  the  top  shelf  is 

Because  it  has  no  desire  to  L^/not  censorship.  It 


be  part  of  the  dab,  the  club  does  not  involve  prosecut- 
cannnt  hurt  it.  Ing  the  paper  or  demanding 

The  Sport  sits  with  the  that  it  change  its  content, 
newspapers  in  your  comer  The  Sport  can  be  allowed  to 
shop,  bnt  it  bears  no  rela-  go  on  saying  what  it  says, 
tion  to  the  other  news-  and  doing  what  it  does,  bnt 
papers.  It  is  pornography,  in  a place  that  is  less  calcu- 
Oh  sure,  you  may  say,  but  lated  to  offend  people  who 
who  cares?  We’re  all  liber-  loathe  it  and  everything  it 
ated  now.  Yes;  bnt  this  is  stands  for.  Above  all,  it 
pornography  of  ft  rather  dif-  would  show  that  we  are  not 
ferent  kind  from  the  maga-  prepared  to  accept  the  idea 
ztnes  on  the  top  shelf.  The  that  the  abuse  of  women  is 
women  in  its  pictures  nsu-  so  mainstream  that  we  can 
ally  get  to  keep  their  G-  happily  call  it  “sport”,  and 
strings  on,  but  the  message  see  children  laughing  over 
they  are  used  to  convey  is  it  as  they  buy  their  ice- 
not  funny  or  giggly.  creams. 

The  Sport  fills  page  after  The  British  do  have 


not  funny  or  giggly.  creams. 

The  Sport  fills  page  after  The  British  do  have 
page  with  stories  of  vio-  strange  attitudes  to  sex. 
lence  against  women.  Yes-  Teenage  girls'  magazines 
terday’s  issue  included  that  provide  sex  education 
“Blonde’s  love-bite  terror”  are  rebuked  by  MPs;  Brit- 
— the  tale  of  a “busty  ish  adults  are  not  allowed 

' ■ _ . . ...  i-Mwwtanrp  in  Mondav  the  Snort  was  no-  blonde  raped  three  times  in  to  watch  people  making 

4 A/9AT  a Mzarre  pubh-  rag  of  no  whereto  be  seemand  yet  It  one  night”,  and  left  with  love  on  television;  women 

WI# cation  the  Sport  anyone  But  as  Its  editor,  where  to be^aanuyetn  ^ ^ over  her  ^ aot  aifowed  to  dream 

V \r  newspaper  is,  Tony  Livesey  S ^ boSy:  “Call  girl  « ordeal  over  a picture  of  an  erect 


its  knickers  and  Jeremy  Paxman  on  Monday  hijjwjtef- 

adlines  of  gibber-  it  has  more  readers  behaviotfr  has 


over  a kitchen  sink”,  the  penis.  And  yet  we  accept 


Welcome  to  the  future:  Seiko  Kinetic®,  the  first 
quartz  watch  that  turns  your  movement  into  ■■ 
power.  Every  move  you  make  is  converted  into 
electrical  impulses  by  a tiny  built-in  powerhouse. 
Ecological,  reliable  and  efficient:  wear  it  one  day 
to  gain  energy  for  at  least  two  weeks.  Wear  it 
daily  - it  will  run  continually.  Made  of  titanium: 
light,  yet  strong  and  kind  to  your  skin.  20  bar 
water  resistant.  One-way  rotating  bezel  and 
screw  lock  crown,  Seiko  Kinetic  - rt'sbuilttolasL 
Someday  all  watches  will  be  made  this  way. 

SEIKO 

KINETIC 

Seiko  Kinetic  at:  htfo://vvww^eil«HX)rp-co  jp 
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She  loved  having 
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10  OBITUARIES 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  0ctobefi6 iS86- 


Henri  Nannen 


Hoaxed  by  Hitler 


AS  FOUNDING  edi- 
tor of  the  weekly 
magazine  Stern. 
Henri  Nannen, 
who  has  died  aged 
82.  was  one  of  post-war  Ger- 
many's most  influential  jour- 
nalists. Under  his  editorship, 
which  lasted  more  than  30 
years,  Stern  became  the  most 
successful  magazine  of  its 
kind  In  Europe,  blending  pop- 
ular human  interest  features 
with  serious  political  analysis 
to  become,  with  the  other 
Hamburg  weekly  Der  Spiegel, 
the  most  important  outpost  of 
liberal  values  within  Ger- 
many's mainly  conservative 
popular  press. 

“If  I want  to  preach,  the 
church  must  be  full,"  was 
Nannen’s  motto  when  he 
founded  Stem  in  1943.  Known 
to  his  colleagues  as  Sir 
Henry,  on  account  of  his  auto- 
cratic style,  Nannen  was  the 
ultimate  hands-on  editor, 
often  writing  the  magazine's 
biggest  stories  himself. 

Although  he  described 
himsplf  as  half-educated  in 
comparison  with  the  erudite 
editors  of  Der  Spiegel  and  Die 
Zeit,  he  had  an  unrivalled 
Instinct  for  news,  sometimes 
creating  headlines  in  his  own 
right  Thus,  when  a 15th- 
century  art  work  by  Tilman 
Riemenschneider  was  stolen 


Jack  Pepys 


from  a German  museum  in 
1962,  Nannen  offered  to  pay 
the  thieves  DM100,000  for  its 
safe  return.  When  the  work 
was  sent  back  to  the 
museum.  Nannen  kept  his 
word  and  refused  to  divulge 
the  perpetrators’  identity  to 
the  police. 

Bora  in  the  East  Freslan 
town  of  Emden.  Nannen 
studied  art  history  at  Munich 
University,  nurturing  an  in- 
terest in  art  that  was  to 
remain  with  him  all  his  life. 
While  at  the  university,  he 
wrote  articles  for  a number  of 
National  Socialist  magazines, 
even  praising  Hitler's  primi- 
tive views  on  art.  As  a soldier  ' 
in  the  second  world  war,  he 
wrote  frontline  reports  and, 
in  1946.  co-founded  a news- 
paper in  Hanover.  Stern 
began  as  a youth  magazine 
called  Zickzack  in  1948.  but  | 
Nannen  soon  sold  his  share  of 
the  company  to  concentrate 
on  editing  the  magazine. 

The  high  point  of  Nannen's  i 
journalistic  career  came  in 1 
the  late  1960s  when  the  Social 
Democrat  chancellor  Willy 
Brandt  embarked  on  his  pol- 
icy of  Ostpolitik.  easing  rela- 
tions with  the  communist 
countries  of  eastern  Europe. 
He  was  present  when  Brandt 
signed  treaties  in  Moscow 
and  Warsaw,  and  Stem  be- 


Mouldy  hay  and 
other  allergies 


JACK  Pepys,  who  has 
died  aged  82.  trans- 
formed allergy  from 
being  regarded  as  a barely 
respectable  subject  of 
research  into  one  based  on 
firm  scientific  foundations.  He 
appreciated  before  his  contem- 
poraries the  importance  of  al- 
lergy as  the  basis  of  a wide 
spectrum  of  lung  diseases  and 
was  professor  of  clinical  im- 
munology at  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  and 
Brampton  Hospital  between 
1967  and  1979. 

He  was  bom  in  Johannes- 
burg. and  qualified  in  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Wit- 
watersrand.  After  14  years  in 
general  practice  in  South  Af- 
rica, he  moved  with  his  family 
to  London  in  1948  and  soon 
after  started  work  as  a clinical 
assistant  at  the  Brampton 
Hospital-  He  set  up  an  allergy 
clinic  and,  subsequently,  Brit- 
ain’s first  clinical  immunol- 
ogy academic  department 
with  particular  interest  In  al- 
lergic diseases.  Acquiring  lab- 
oratory facilities  at  the  associ- 
ated Institute  of  Disease  of  the 
Chest,  he  then  set  about 
understanding  the  immuno- 
logical basis  of  the  allergic 
respiratory  diseases  among 
patients  referred  to  him.  The 
studies  would  bring  him  inter- 
national renown. 

His  first  success  came  with 
understanding  the  cause  of 
farmer's  lung,  which  had 
been  correctly  associated 
with  mouldy  hay  since  the 
1930s,  but  the  cause  of  the 
disease  was  unclear  and  an 
allergic  basis  was  disputed. 
Applying  the  techniques  of 
the  developing  science  of  im- 
munology — particularly 
methods  to  separate  proteins 
and  identify  precipitating 
antibodies  in  serum  — Jack 
identified  the  needle  in  the 
haystack:  a fungus,  micropoly- 
spar  a faeni,  was  the  cause  of 
the  disease. 

His  discovery  enabled  rec- 
ognition of  a new  group  of 
allergic  diseases  which  in- 
volved the  air  sacs  (alveoli)  in 
the  lungs  — so-called  extrin- 
sic allergic  alvelltis,  of  which 
farmer’s  lung  Is  the  proto- 
type; several  others,  includ- 
ing bird  fancier’s  lung,  were 
subsequently  identified.  His 
test  for  farmer's  lung  pro- 
vided a diagnostic  tool;  identi- 


fication of  its  cause  showed 
the  way  to  prevent  the  dis- 
ease. Applying  similar  meth- 
ods, he  demonstrated  the  im- 
munological basis  of  allergic 
bronchopulmonary  aspergil- 
losis — a lung  disease  he 
showed  was  due  to  a previ- 
ously unrecognised  pattern  of 
immunological  reaction  to  an 
inhaled  mould,  aspergillus 
fumigatus. 

In  the  early  1970s  he  turned 
his  attention  to  occupational 
asthma  caused  by  allergy  to 
agents  inhaled  at  work.  He 
developed  the  inhalation  test- 
ing techniques  which  remain 
the  gold  standard  for  diagno- 
sis. He  described  many  of  the 
important  causes,  including 
low  molecular  weight  chemi- 
cals, such  as  isocyanates  and 
platinum  salts;  in  the  case  of 
platinum  salts,  providing  evi- 
dence of  a specific  allergic 
reaction  to  the  chemical. 

Pepys  was  committed  to  the 
development  of  clinical  al- 
lergy in  Britain.  In  1971  he 
founded  and  was  the  first  edi- 
tor of  the  journal  Clinical  Al- 
lergy, now  Clinical  & Experi- 
mental Allergy,  in  which  the 
results  of  many  of  his  investi- 
gations were  published.  His 
contributions  to  clinical  im- 
munology and  allergy  were 
internationally  recognised 
with  honours  and  awards, 
and  be  attracted  doctors  from 
Europe,  Australasia  and 
North  America  to  work  In  his 
department  He  also  taught 
many  students  who  now 
occupy  senior  positions 
around  the  world. 

HE  WAS  a prolific  and 
clear  writer,  and  a 
wonderftil  speaker.  His 
annual  Christmas  lecture  at 
the  Brampton  was  a masterly, 
often  hilarious,  review  of  the 
institution’s  progress. 

Jack  Pepys,  above  alL  took 
pleasure  and  pride  in  his  fam- 
ily and  their  achievements: 
his  wife  Rhoda  and  daughter 
Sandra,  both  gifted  artists, 
and  ins  son  Mark,  professor 
of  Immunological  medicine  at 
the  Royal  Postgraduate  Medi- 
cal School,  ell  survive  him. 

Anthony  Newman  Taylor 

Jack  Pepys,  Immunologist  bom 
May  15. 1914;  died  September  9, 
1996 


came  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful advocates  of  the  new  pol- 
icy, which  was  vigorously  op- 
posed by  tbe  newspapers 
owned  by  the  rightwing  press 
baron  Axel  Springer. 

Nannen’s  campaigns  target- 
ed the  church  and  the  courts, 
as  well  as  politicians,  and 
cover  stories  with  headlines 
such  as  “I  had  an  abortion" 
instigated  important  public 
debates  in  Germany.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  transcript  of  a 
telephone  conversation  be- 
tween Helmut  Kohl  and  one  of 
his  rivals  within  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats  led  Nannen 
into  trouble  with  the  press 
complaints  commission.  But 
he  regained  public  favour 
soon  afterwards  when  his 
magazine's  appeal  for  help  for 
faming  victims  in  Ethiopia 
raised  more  than  DM20  mil- 
lion In  a few  months. 

When  Nannen  retired  as 
editor  in  1960.  Stern  was  rid- 
ing high,  both  in  terms  of 
circulation  and  in  the  eyes  of 
Its  peers.  But  three  years 
later,  on  April  25,  1983.  the 
magazine  published  the  noto- 
rious “Hitler  diaries”,  falling 
victim  to  the  most  spectacu- 
lar hoax  In  post-war  news- 
paper history.  The  forgeries, 
which  also  fooled  Rupert 
Murdoch’s  Times  News- 
papers and  the  historian  Lord 


Dacre.  dealt  an  almost  fatal 
blow  to  Stern’s  reputation  In 
Germany.  Rival  journalists, 
who  had  endured  the  arro- 
gant air  of  omnipotence  that 
Nannen  ingtmerf  in  his  jour- 
nalists, now  gloated  at  the 
magazine’s  embarrassment 
Many  blamed  Nannen  for 
encouraging  an  appetite  for 
sensationalism  within  tbe 
magazine,  while  others  mur- 
mured that  tbe  disaster  could 
have  been  averted  if  Sir 
Henry  had  groomed  a worthy 
heir.  Nannen,  who  was  still 
on  the  editorial  board, 
accepted  some  of  the  blame, 
saying  that  be  had  drifted  too 


far  away  from  the  running  of 
the  magazine  to  intervene  in 
time. 

Gruener  and  Jahr,  the  pub- 
lishing house  that  owns 
Stern,  named  their  journal- 
ism school  in  Hamburg  after 
Nannen,  but  the  Hitler  dia- 
ries fiasco  robbed  the  old  edi- 
tor of  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
news  business.  He  returned  to 
his  home  town  of  Emden  and 
devoted  the  last  10  years  of 
his  life  to  creating  an  art 
museum  with  an  adjoining 
schooL 

Nannen  himself  provided 
part  of  the  capital  to  build  the 
museum  and  raised  the  rest 


Denis  Staunton 

Henri  Nannen,  journalist,  bom 
December  25.  1913;  died  Octo- 
ber 13. 1996 


Silent  comedy  in  the  boudoir 

THE  top  stars  at  Unlver-  j made  her  name  in  boudoir  i debut  in  a part-talkie  called  | system.  In  1935,  he  starred  his 
sal  Pictures  in  the  comedies  with  titillating  titles  Scandal  (1929).  Id  the  same  wife  in  Man  qf  the  Moment 
1920s  were  Lon  such  as  The  Dangerous  Blonde  year,  she  was  overt  earful  as  opposite  Douglas  Fairbanks 
Chaney.  Priscilla  I (1924),  Smouldering  Fires  Magnolia  in  the  first  of  three  ( Jr,  who  was  broke  at  tbe  time 


THE  top  stars  at  Univer- 
sal Pictures  in  the 
1920s  were  Lon 
Chaney.  Priscilla 
Dean.  Herbert  Rawlinson, 
Reginald  Denny  and  Laura  La 
Plante,  who  has  died  aged  91. 
Of  these,  only  Chaney  is  still 
widely  remembered,  but  La 
Plante  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  comediennes  of  the 
silent  movie  era. 

She  was  15  when  A1  Chris- 
tie. who  rivalled  Mack  Sennett 
and  Hal  Roach  with  his  two- 
reelers.  took  her  on  as  a 
comedy  bathing  girl  It  was 
there  that  she  learned  that  life 
was  a custard  pie  in  the  face. 
Following  a stint  at  Fox,  dur- 
ing which  she  played  opposite 
Tom  Mix  in  Big  Town  Round- 
up (1921),  she  signed  with  Uni- 
versal, where  she  remained 
for  nine  years. 

Strong  willed,  cheeky  and 
sporting  a blonde  bob,  she 
demonstrated  a light  comic 
touch  even  when  cast  as  cow- 
boy Hoot  Gibson’s  patient 
sweetheart  In  half  a dozen 
sagebrush  sagas.  But  she  soon 


made  her  name  in  boudoir 
comedies  with  titillating  titles 
such  as  The  Dangerous  Blonde 
(1924),  Smouldering  Fires 
(1925)  and  The  Teaser  (1925). 
The  last  was  directed  by  for- 
mer Keystone  Kop,  William  A 
Setter,  whom  La  Plante  mar- 
ried in  1926.  Setter  also  direc- 
ted her  in  The  Fast  Worker 
(1924)  and  Skinner's  Dress  Suit 
(1926),  both  costarring  the  asi- 
nine British  farceur  Reginald 
Denny.  In  TheBeaudful  Cheat 
(1926),  La  Plante  displayed  her 
comic  flair  as  a pretty  shopgirl 
called  Mary  Callahan,  made 
over  by  a press  agent  into 
Muritza  Callahansky.  a Rus- 
sian actress  and  owner  of  the 
crown  jewels. 

Ironically,  her  most  famous 
role  was  in  the  classic 
haunted-house  melodrama 
The  Cat  and  the  Canary  (1927), 
German  director  Paul  Leni’s 
first  Hollywood  film. 

Although  she  described  Uni- 
versal’s new  sound  stages  as  a 
chamber  of  horrors,  she  had 
little  trouble  adapting  to  the 
talkies.  She  made  her  sound 


debut  in  a part-talkie  called 
Scandal  (1929).  Id  the  same 
year,  she  was  overt  earful  as 
Magnolia  in  the  first  of  three 
screen  adaptations  of  tbe 
Jerome  Kem-Oscar  Hammer- 
stein  musical  Showboat , 
which  was  filmed  as  a silent, 
with  songs  and  dialogue  awk- 
wardly added  later.  La  Plante, 
wearing  her  hair  short  and 
dark,  had  her  songs  dubbed  by 
Eva  Olivetti. 

Captain  of  the  Guard  (1930), 
a mediocre  musical  set  during 
the  French  revolution,  finally 
convinced  La  Plante  to  leave 
Universal,  which  she  did  dur- 
ing preparations  for  a William 
Wyler  film  called  The  Storm. 
In  1932,  equally  disenchanted 
with  her  marriage  to  Setter, 
she  mysteriously  chose  to 
travel  to  Riga  in  Latvia,  rather 
than  Reno  in  Nevada,  to  ob- 
tain a rapid  divorce. 

In  1934.  she  married  Irving 
Asher,  head  of  Warner 
Brothers  operation  in  Britain. 
Asher  had  been  sent  to  Ted- 
dington  Studios  to  turn  out  20 
films  a year  under  the  quota 


system.  In  1935,  he  starred  his 
wife  in  Man  of  the  Moment 
opposite  Douglas  Fairbanks 
Jr,  who  was  broke  at  the  time 
due  to  the  collapse  of  his  own 
film  company.  However,  tbe 
insubstantial  romantic 
comedy  never  got  an  Ameri- 
can release,  because  Warners 
had  a bar  on  importing  Brit- 
ish quickies. 

Back  in  Hollywood.  La 
Plante  was  briefly  considered 
by  MGM  to  take  over  from 
Myrna  Lay  in  the  Thin  Man 
series,  bat  she  only  managed 
two  further  film  redes,  both  as 
matriarchs,  one  in  a Butch 
Jenkins  movie  called  Little  Mr 
Sun  (1946),  and  the  other  as 
Betty  Hutton’s  mother  in 
Spring  Reunion  (1957). 

Laura  La  Plante  died  in  the 
Motion  Picture  Fund  retire- 
ment home,  surrounded  by 
her  peers. 

Ronald  Durqan 

Laura  La  Plante,  screen  actress, 
bom  November  1,  1904;  died 
October  14. 1998 


Betty  Gathergood 

At  home 


» * » • ft  v 


ONE  weekend  last 
July,  I had  to  ring 
Betty  Gatbergdod  at 
her  Windsor  home. 
During  the  course  of  a lengthy 
conversation  she  made  a slip. 
She  she  was  “going  home 
on  Monday”.  She  meant  that 
she  was  returning  to  Dr  John- 
son’s House  In  Gough  Square, 
just  off  Fleet  Street- Tbe  house 

in  which  Dr  Johnson  com- 
piled his  famous  1755 
Dictionary.  The  house  where 
Betty,  who  has  died  aged  80, 
was  curator,  where  she  had 
spent  much  of  her  childhood, 
where  ^ was  married,  and 
where  she  celebrated  her  last 
birthday. 

Betty  was  the  third  genera- 
tion of  her  family  to  become 
njrat/>r  at  the  house.  Her 
grandmother.  Isabella  Dyble. 
moved  into  the  new  curator's 
“lodge"  in  191ft  her  mother. 
Phyllis  Rowell.  succeeded  her 
and  Betty  took  over  in  1993 
from  Margaret  Eliot. 

Betty’s  father  was  an  aero- 
plane engineer  who  died  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States.  So  his  wife  returned  to 
England  in  1919  with  three- 
year-old  Betty  to  live  with  her 
mother  in  Gough  Square. 

Betty  loved  the  place.  Her 
playroom  was  Dr  Johnson’S! 
parlour,  containing  tbe  pow- 
der closet,  a deep  and  wide 
cupboard  where  wigs  were 1 
powdered  and  stored,  ft  was  at 
Gough  Square  that  she  was  to 
meet  many  of  the  great  liter- 1 
ary  figures  of  the  day,  not 
least  the  publisher  Michael 
Joseph,  who  was  to  add  a j 
silver-tipped  tabby  cat  to  the 
assortment  of  cats,  dogs  and 
rabbit  that  the  family  kept  in  j 
their  tiny  two-bedroomed , 
lodge.  A very  fine  cat  Sir! 
Doubtless  Dr  Johnson  would 
have  approved.  And  it  was 
here  that  Betty  picked  up  a 
wealth  of  stories  from  the  fam- 
ous visitors  who  were  to  be- 
come her  friends;  as  she  did 
from  her  mother,  a mine  of 
information  to  visitors. 

On  the  day.  war  was  de- 
clared, Betty  and  her  mother 
were  walking  along  Pember- 
ton Row,  beside  the  house, 
when  they  noticed  several 
members  of  the  Auxiliary  Eire 
Service  standing  disconso- 
lately on  the  steps  of  a large 
office  building.  They  were  in- 
vited in  for  coffee.  That  was 
file  start  of  an  auxiliary  fire- 
men’s “club".  Some  of  the  fire- 
men were  members  of  ■ the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  provided  fine  concerts 
there  in  those  dark  days  while 
Mrs  Rowell  shared  her  pre- 
cious American  food  parcels. 

Three  times  the  house  was 
nearly  destroyed,  but  Betty 
and  her  mother  removed  the 


Star  struck . . . Stern  magazine  provided  the  high  and  low  points  of  Henri  Nannen’s  career 


through  a foundation  he  set 
Up  in  his  own  name.  His  own 
collection  of  works  by  such 
painters  as  v^nil  Nolde,  Emst- 
Ludwig  Kirchner  and  Oskar 
Kokoschka  are  among  the 
main  attractions  at  the 
museum,  which  has  one  of 
Germany’s  finest  collections 
of  Expressionist  art. 

Nannen  died  a few  days 
before  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  museum’s  opening. 


Birthdays 


Peter  Bowles,  actor.  GO;  Dr 
Stefan  BuczackJ.  biologist, 
broadcaster  and  author,  51; 
Max  Bygraves,  singer  and 
entertainer,  74;  Alison 
Cbitty,  theatre  designer,  48; 
David  Cong  don.  Conserva- 
tive MP,  47;  Michael  For- 
syth MP,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland,  42;  Paul 
Gallagher,  general  secre- 
tary. Associated  Engineering 
and  Electrical  Union.  52; 
Gunter  Grass,  novelist,  69; 
Terry  Griffiths,  former 
world  snooker  champion,  49; 
Angela  Lansbnry,  actress. 
71;  Sir  Peter  Large,  chair- 
man, Joint  Committee  on 
Mobility  for  Disabled  People, 
65;  Lord  (Murray)  Mac- 
Lehose  of  Beoch.  former 
governor,  Hong  Kong,  79; 
Stuart  MacLeod,  fashion 
designer,  37;  Hugh  Mac- 
Millan. chief  constable. 
Northern  Constabulary,  64; 
Margaret  Nabarro,  musi- 
cologist. 73;  Emma  Nichol- 
son, Liberal  Democrat  MP, 
55;  The  Rev  Dr  John  Pol- 
kinghorne,  president. 
Queens’  College,  Cambridge, 
66;  Simon  Ward,  actor,  56: 
William  Webb,  conductor 
and  artistic  director,  49; 
John  Whittingdale,  Conser- 
vative MP,  37. 


treasures  before  incendiaries 
and  firemenr8.hdsest6tdrtbciir 
toft.  The  Daffy  Mfrror-.bti&ch 


shelter  far  sodden  and  singett ; 
mother  and  daughter;  a“: 
strongroom  in  a sub-basement 
of  the  Evening  News  was  sebo- v 
rity  for  the  treasures.- i 
Betty’s  grandmother  dksl&a. 
1941.  But  Betty-  Ml  In  tow 
with  one  of  the  flremai,  Ed- 
ward Gathergood.  and.  was 
married  ta  April- 1942  In. Ofe: 
City's  oldest  churelv  St  Bar- 
tholomew the  Gresti  Bbe  was  . 
carried  over  the  threshold  of  ■ 
Dr  Johnson’s . House.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  Dr  Jchn-  ' 
son’s  only  remaining  London 
residence  was  saved  from  des-  ; 
traction  as  a result'  of  that: 
extra  interest  the  firemen  had 
in  it.  But  June  1944  was’ to. 
mark  the  end  of  tbedhb. 
Damage  from  a VI  flying  bomb 
made  the  house  unsafe;  but" 
not  before  American  and  Ca-  , 
nadian  soldiers  had  been- 
made  equally  welcome.  '' 

In  the  early  1990s  the  house 
and  the  lodge  became  the- 
focus  of  feverish  restoration 
activity.  Meanwhile,  for  the 


Betty  Gathergood ...  charm 

first  time,  exhibitions  were 
being  mounted.  In  1993,  Betty 
attended  one  such  opening, 
following  the  sudden  death  of 
Margaret  Eliot  She  asked  me 
if  there  was  anything  she 
could  do  to  help;  and  amid  aft 
the  dust,  noise  and  disruption 
of  tbe  various  workings,  she 
took  over  toe  curatorsbip. 

The  war  years  had  hard- 
ened her  to  adversity  and 
inconvenience.  She  was  no 
longer  a 19-year-old.  but  with 
typical  spirit  she  set  to  work, 
and  visitors  succumbed  to  her 
magnetism  and  charm.  In  no 
time,  . the  house  had  become  a 
spariding  and  happy  place. 
Betty  had  come  home. 

Lord  Harmsworth  . 

Bertha  (Betty)  Phyllis  . Gather- 
good. curator,  bom  February  18. 
1916:  died  September  25, 1996 


Death  Notices 


EDWARD,  Jmt  QabcM  Mary.  Peacefully 
on  12  October  at  SL  Wilfrid’s  Hospice, 
cnieiMsIer.  surrounded  by  ner  family.  Pri- 
vate family  funeral  service  will  take  piece 
at  12  noon  on  Wodneeoey  23  October  el  SS. 
Peter  ft  Paul.  West  WWarfng.  A Marortal 
Service  win  be  announced  £ a later  data. 
No  flowers.  Donations  please  to  be  made  to 
"St  George's  Hospital  Special  Trustee*/ 
Cancer  vaccine  Campaign  and  aanrto 
Edward  White  ft  Sons.  6 South  PellanL 
CnicA ester.  West  Sussex  PO10  isr. 
OORDOW-PROWW,  tan  DM  aged  71  Set 
October  peacefully  In  bed.  Unexpectedly 
and  suddenly.  WU  be  greatly  mtaaad  by  all 
OOTT.  Howard  OAF,  suddenly  of  a heart 
attack  on  10th  October.  Much  iovad  bjrM* 
family  Karen,  K|eii  and  Emma.  Funeral  ser- 
vice at  MoiDake  Crematorium  on  Friday 
18th  October  at  12  noon 
HOOPW  sa  mam.  on  October  14, 
peacefully  bid  unexpectedly.  Much  lewd 
tether  of  John  and  husband  of-  the  fata 
MoftHe.  Funeral  service  u F teuton  Cremato- 
rium, W Sussex  on  Friday  IB  October  at 
240pm.  Donations,  If  wished,  to  the  RAF 
Benevolent  Fund. 

WILUAMS  TREVOR  IU.TYO.  on  12Bi  Octo- 
ber 1890,  died  with  courage  surrounded  by 


and  family  are  Invited. 


In  Memoriavn 

HIWtoNGALE.  Dearest  Jo  three  years 
without  your  smile.  Loved  and  missed  to 
much. 

Birthdays 

BEN  CAS7L£,  has  reached  double  figures! 
Happy  Birthday  with  love  Mum.  Dad  and 
Tim. 

■I?  place  your  amwnceraenl  telephone 
0171  ns  4567.  Fax  0171  713  412B. 
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Bogus  banter 

Quantum  Bogodynamics:  A 
theory  that  characterises  the 
universe  In  terms  of  bogon 
sources  (such  as  politicians, 
used-car  salesmen,  TV  evan- 
gelists, and  suits  in  general), 
bogon  sinks  (such  as  tax- 
payers and  computers),  and 
bogosity  potential  fields. 
Bogon  absorption  causes 
human  beings  to  behave 
mindlessly  and  machines  to 
fail  (and  may  also  cause  both 
to  emit  secondary  bogons); 
however,  the  precise  mechan- 
ics of  bog  on-computron  inter- 
action are  not  yet  understood. 
Quantum  bogodynamics  Is 
most  often  invoked  to  explain 
the  sharp  increase  in  hard- 


ware and  software  failures  in 
the  presence  of  suits;  the  latter 
emit  bogons,  which  the  for- 
mer absorb. 

Bogon /boh' goo/  [by  analogy 
with  proton/electron/neu- 
tron, but  doubtless  reinforced 
after  1980  by  the  similarity  to 
Douglas  Adams's  “Vogons”] 

1.  Tbe  elementary  particle  of 
bogosity  (see  quantum  bogo- 
dynamics).  For  instance,  “the 
Ethernet  is  emitting  bogons 
again"  means  that  it  is  broken 
or  acting  in  an  erratic  or 
bogus  fashion. 

2.  A query  packet  sent  from  a 
TCP/IP  domain  resolver  to  a 
root  server,  having  the  reply 
bit  set  instead  of  the  query  bit 

3.  Any  bogus  or  incorrectly 
formed  packet  sent  on  a 
network. 

4.  A person  who  is  bogus  or 
who  says  bogus  things.  This 
was  historically  the  original 
usage,  but  has  been  overtaken 
by  Its  derivative  senses.  See 
also  bogosity.  bogus;  compare 
psyton.  fat  electrons,  magic 
smoke. 

Suit:  Ugly  and  uncomfortable 
“business  clothing”  often 
worn  by  non-hackers.  Invari- 
ably worn  with  a “tie”,  a stran- 
gulation device  that  partially 


cuts  off  the  blood  supply  to  the 
brain.  It  is  thought  that  this 
explains  much  about  the 
behaviour  of  suit-wearers. 
Bogometer:  A notional  in- 
strument for  measuring  bogo- 
sity. Compare  the  “wank- 
ometer”  described  in  the 
wank  entry. 

Bogon  Alter:  Any  device, 
software  or  hardware,  that 
limits  or  suppresses  the  Sow 
and/or  emission  ofbogons. 
“Engineering  hacked  a bogon. 
filter  between  the  Cray  and 
the  VAXen,  and  now  we’re 
getting  fewer  dropped  pack- 
ets.” See  also  bogosity,  bogus. 
Bogosity:  The  degree  to 
which  something  is  bogus.  At 
CMU,  bogosity  is  measured 
with  a bogometer;  in  a semi- 
nar.  when  a speaker  says 
something  bogus,  a listener 

might  raise  his  hand  and  say. 
“My  bogometer  just 
triggered.” 

Bogue  out:  To  become  bogus, 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 
“His  talk  was  relatively  sane 
until  somebody  asked  him  a 
trick  question;  then  he  bogued 
out  and  did  nothing  but  flame 
afterwards." 

A bogus  quote  from  the  Free 
Online  Dictionary  ofComput- 


, Ing  at  http://wom.bat. 

| doc.ic.ac.uk/  Thanks  to  Andy 
i Stout. 

I Crime  cock-up 

TWO  MEN  held  up  a petrol 
; station  in  Chorlton,  Manches- 
ter, in  July  199L  They  were 
armed  with  a tin  of  carrots, 
which  they  threatened  to 
throw  at  the  cashier,  and 
escaped  with  over  £300. 

October  1994  saw  the  theft 
ofanice  unobtrusive  little 
motor  in  Birmingham:  unob- 
trusive, that  is,  apart  from  the 
eight-foot  tall  hedgehog  on 
top.  Owner  John  Davies,  who 
used  the  car  to  advertise  a 
children’s  centre,  described 
the  thief  as  either  a “blind 
man  ora  raving  idiot,  because 
if  s so  distinguishable.” 

In  August  1995  a burglar 
tried  to  force  his  terrified 
woman  victim  to  down  a 
spiked  drink  to  keep  her  quiet 
while  he  ransacked  her 
house  in  Kuala  Lumpar. 
Malaysia.  When  the  hysteri- 
cal woman  refused  to  touch  it, 
he  took  a swig  to  pro ve  that  it 
wasn’t  poisonous.  Police  later 
found  him  collapsed,  still 
holding  her  jewels  and  cash. 


An  Italian  who  turned  to 
snatching  handbags  to  fi- 
nance his  drug  addiction 
came  unstuck  in  August  1995, 
when  he  robbed  his  own 
mother  by  mistake.  The  wom- 
an was  walking  along  the 
street  in  Bari  when  her  son, 
who  didn't  see  her  face  until 
it  was  too  late,  sped  past  on  a 
| motorcycle  and  snatched  her 
j bag.  Recognising  him.  his 
mother  was  so  angry  that  she 
, reported  him  to  the  police. 

Wildlife  experts  in  Wales, 
studying  the  migratory  hab- 
its of  a salmon  with  a znicro- 
! chip  tagging  device  attached 
to  its  head,  were  more  than  a 
little  surprised  when  it 
apparently  climbed  up  a 
river  bank  and  headed  across 
dry  land.  The  eight-pound 
fish  ended  up  on  a kitchen 
table  with  three  others,  when 
police  arrived  to  arrest  Paul 
Williams,  who  pleaded  guilty 
to  poaching  in  March  1994. 
Farcical felonies from  the 
Fortean  Times  book  o/Inept 
Crimes. 

Divine  Hugh 

IT  WASN’T  my  fault  Grant 
got  into  the  situation  he  did. 


He  should  have  told  me,  'Tm 
Hugh  Grant  the  movie  star, 
don’t  tell  them  and  Til  talk  to 
you  later.”  Then  I would  have 
had  all  the  understanding  in 
the  world.  But  he  didn’t.  Now 
all  I want  is  an  apology,  then 
the  video  (soft  porn  “movie”. 
Taken  For  Granted)  and  all 
this  roadshow  would  stop.  I 
wouldn't  say  I’m  exploiting 
him.  The  way  I see  it  we  both 
got  something  out  of  the  deal 
— now  the  whole  world 
knows  him  and  die  whole 


Arena  - . , Divine  intervention 


world  knows  me.  People  ask 
ifl  have  stopped  to  think 
about  his  girlfriend  in  all  of 
this — they  wonder  if  I hate 
her.  Of  course  I don’t  Infect 
I’ve  got  Estee  Lauder  make- 
up in  my  purse.  I could  teach 
her  a few  things,  though:  you 
wanna  hold  onto  your  man  — 
you  have  to  entertain  him. 
Men  come  to  me  because  they 
aren’t  getting  it  at  borne.  I 
could  school  her — in  fact 
I'm  writing  a hook  about  it 
Divine  Revelations. 

If  only  she’d  known  a few . 
simple  rules,  think  how  much 
heartache  could  have  been 
saved. 

Divine  Brown  on  Hugh  Grant 
in  the  new  edition  of  Arena. 

Private  views 

TODAY  we  can  reveal  that  a 
black-and-white  publication 
which  for  25  years  has  been 
purporting  to  be  a newspaper 
is  in  fact  a gigantic  hoax  per- 
petrated on  the  public  by  a 
sinister  Australian-born 
lunatic.  It  now  turns  out  that 
after  five  minutes  of  investi- 
gation, the  Sun  has  never  ■ 
been  a newspaper  at  alL  It  is 
merely  a collection  of  pic- 


tures of  women  in  their-, 
underwear  accompanied  by 
exhortions  to  vote  Conserva- 
tive by  various  clapped-out 
old  hacks.  Full  story, p94  - 
EX-TORY  minister  Neil 
Hamilton  shocked  the  world 


he  was  guilty  of  openly  ao- 
cepting  votes  from  local  con- 
stituents when  he  should 
have  been  representing  afflu- 
ent foreign  businessmen.  The 
shocking  truth  was  revealed 
to  one  of  Hamilton's  business 
associates,  who  was  Later 
quoted  as  saying:  “This  is  an 
absolute  disgrace?  I’ve  al- 
ways been  loyal  to  the  man  - 
and  I've  always  gone  dowiLto 
the  local  cashpoint  booth  in 
order  that  I might  exercise  " 
my  democratic  right  to  bribe 
an  MP.  This  will  be  the  last  - 
time  he  gets  my  loot.  lean  tell 
you!” 

News  Private  Eye  style. 

Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  E-mail 
jackdawi&guardian.co.  uk/fax 
0l7i-7i3 4366;  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian.  HQFarringdon 
Road.  London  BC1R3ER. 


Emily  Sheffield 


Wednesday  October  16 1996 
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Barclays  piles  into  cash 


BZW  goes  Global 
as  nerves  fray 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 


AS  FUND  managers 
get  nervous  about 
the  security  of 
world  stock  mar- 
kets, Barclays 
Bank  yesterday  admitted  that 
It  now  holds  up  to  5 per  cent 
of  the  value  of  its  huge 
£223billion  investment  portfo- 
lio in  cash. 

The  bank,  which  yesterday 
announced  a restructuring 


programme  to  consolidate  its 
position  as  the  world’s  second 
largest  fund  manager,  dis- 
closed that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  it  had  in- 
creased the  average  liquidity 
of  fhnds  from  2 per  cent  to 
between  4 and  5 per  cent  of  all 
money  under  management. 

Chief  executive  Lindsay 
Tomlinson  told  the  Guardian 
that  the  move  reflected  con- 
cents  about  “where  the  mar- 
ket has  got  to”. 

The  group  would  be  pre- 
pared to  liquidate  up  to  10  per 


cent  of  its  portfolio  if  it  was 
‘‘super-bearish". 

But  Mr  Tomlinson  insisted 
that,  although  it  was  watch- 
ing the  market  carefully,  it 
had  not  yet  seen  “a  trigger 
point"  to  indicate  that  mar- 
kets were  on  the  way  down. 

Despite  the  decision  to  in- 
crease liquidity,  he  felt  that 
PDFM,  the  fund  managers 
who  recently  fuelled  wide- 
spread controversy  with  the 
disclosure  that  10  per  cent  of 
their  holdings  are  now  held  In 
cash,  had  been  premature  in 
their  assessment  of  markets 
prospects. 

The  news  emerged  as  Bar- 
clays consolidated  its  position 
as  a world-ranking  fund  man- 
ager by  announcing  the 
merger  of  its  BZW  Investment 
Management  arm  with  BZW 
Barclays  Global  Investors  — 


the  San  Frnncisco-based 
Wells  Fargo  Ntkko  Invest- 
ments it  took  over  last  year. 

Merging  the  two  companies 
under  the  banner  or  Barclays 
Global  Investors,  will  estab- 
lish a unified  investment 
strategy  to  help  win  new  busi- 
ness. said  Mr  Tomlinson.  It 
will  create  a fund  manage- 
ment operation  with  more 
than  1.300  employees  based  In 
22  countries  across  the  world. 

Mr  Tomlinson  added  that 
the  decision  to  merge  the 
businesses  was  based  on  their 
conviction  that:  "The  entire 
(fund  management)  business 
is  globalising  and  getting 
away  from  the  focus  on  the 
City  of  London." 

He  added  that  there  were 
potential  conflicts  of  Interest 
when  marketing  Barclays  ser- 
vices because  the  San  Fran- 


cisco operation  sells  com- 
puter based  products,  espec- 
ially funds  designed  to 
"track"  stock  market  indexes. 
By  contrast,  the  London  fund 
manager  is  predominantly 
based  on  traditional  invest- 
ment analytical  techniques. 

Mr  Tomlinson,  who  will 
take  over  the  role  of  joint 
chief  executive  responsible 
for  Europe,  Japan  and  Asia, 
said  the  bank  plans  to  com- 
bine these  investment  tech- 
niques. The  new  group  will  be 
headed  by  Fred  Grauer,  who 
is  Stepping  up  from  Chairman 
of  BZW  Barclays  Global  In- 
vestors. 

Patricia  Dunn  will  be  Mr 
Tomlinson’s  counterpart  as 
chief  executive  for  the 
Americas. 

The  move  looks  set  to  be  a 
central  plank  in  plans  by  Bar- 


clays chief  executive  Martin 
Taylor  to  link  the  fund  man- 
agement and  retail  banking 
closer  with  the  commercial 
and  investment  banking 
operations. 

The  new  group  will  be  head- 
quartered in  San  Francisco 
although  this  will  have  no  im- 
pact on  the  legal  and  fiscal 
implications  for  funds  man- 
aged out  of London. 

The  group's  new  chairman, 
Mr  Grauer,  added:  “We  are 
forming  Barclays  Global  In- 
vestors to  enable  us  to  be 
more  effective  in  achieving 
our  shared  vision  of  provid- 
ing what  our  clients  want: 
reliable  investment  perfor- 
mance, the  convenience  of 
dealing  with  a single  global 
firm,  and  the  benefits  of  our 
increased  scale  of  opera- 
tions". 


Whitbread  tops  off  buying  spree  with  Pizzaland  deal  that  will  net  Guthrie  team  £1 5m 

Brewer 
is  big 
cheese 
after 
bidding 
£90m 

Paul  Murphy 


WHITBREAD  is 

poised  to  take  over 
the  Pizzaland  res- 
taurant chain  owner, 
Brigh  treasons,  in  a deal 
which  will  net  the  manage- 
ment, led  by  the  former 
boss  of  Mecca  Leisure, 
Michael  Guthrie,  about 
£15  million. 

The  brewing  firm  is 
thought  to  have  offered 
about  £90  million  for  the 
180-branch  group,  which 
also  includes  the  Bella 
Pasta  and  Pizza  Piazza  res- 
taurants. It  is  believed  to  be 
Britain's  largest  privately 
owned  restaurant  group. 

Whitbread  is  understood 
to  have  been  in  talks  to  buy 
Brigh  treasons  for  several 
weeks,  with  the  Pizzaland 
chain  also  exploring  an- 
other attempt  at  a stock 
market  flotation  after  its 
failure  to  do  so  two  years 
ago. 

Whitbread  is  thought  to 
have  outbid  City  Centre 
Restaurants,  which  owns 
the  Deep  Pan  Pizza  and 
Garfonkels  chains. 

Mr  Guthrie  put  together 
the  management  team 
which  bought  most  of  the 
restaurant  chain  from 
Grand  Metropolitan  five 
years  ago,  with  the  help  of  j 
venture  capital  from  Mor- 
gan Grenfell  and  Mercury 
Asset  Mauagment 
But  the  planned  Stock  Ex- 
change listing  two  years 
ago  had  to  be  abandoned, 
with  investors  then  reluc- 
tant to  value  the  company 
at  £70  million. 

There  has  been  specula- 
tion that  Mr  Guthrie,  who 
is  likely  to  earn  around 
£5  million  Cram  an  invest- 


To  go . . . Pizzaland  is  believed  to  be  Britain’s  largest  privately  owned  restaurant  group  and.  below,  winner  Michael  Guthrie 
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ment  of  £200,000  at  the  time 
of  the  buy-out,  wanted  to  go 
for  a stock  market  quota- 
tion and  then  use  the  com- 
pany as  a vehicle  for  fur- 
ther acquisitions. 

He  is  most  famous  for  an 
earlier  management  buy- 
out — paying  Grand  Metro- 
politan £95  million  for  the 
Mecca  leisure  business  in 


1985  and  floating  it  on  the 
stock  market  within  10 
months. 

He  is  expected  to  leave 
the  business  once  Whit- 
bread takes  over.  Now  aged 
55,  he  has  insisted  recently 
that  be  would  like  to  run 
another  public  company. 

A flurry  of  deals  in  the 
leisure  industry  over 


recent  weeks  — capped  by 
Whitbread’s  £133  million 
takeover  of  the  Pelican  res- 
taurant group  — has  con- 
vinced Brigh  treasons’  ven- 
ture capital  backers  to  go 
for  a trade  sale  now.  The 
accountants  Deloitte  & 
Touche  were  brought  in  to 
handle  the  deal. 

Costs  associated  with  the 
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failed  stock  market  float 
sent  Brightreasons  into 
loss  last  year,  but  figures 
for  the  period  to  the  end  of 
September  suggest  the  com- 
pany has  bounced  back  to 
profits  of  £4  million  on 
turnover  of  £83  million. 

The  Pizzaland  chain, 
which  GrandMet  bought 
from  United  Biscuits,  was 
acquired  for  an  undisclosed 
sum  in  1991.  with  Mr  Guth- 
rie subsequently  bolting  on 
the  Bella  Pasta  and  Pizza 
Piazza  outlets,  bought  from 
Rank. 

Whitbread  has  pursued  a 
rapid  acquisition  pro- 
gramme which  has  seen  It 
expand  into  other  corners 
of  the  leisure  industry, 
such  as  the  takeover  of  the 
David  Lloyds  tennis  and  fit- 
ness clubs  last  year. 


MPs  check  ‘rush’ 
flight  control  sale 


Keith  Harper  and 
Simon  Beavts 


AN  URGENT  investiga- 
tion info  reports  that 
the  the  Government  is 
to  privatise  air  traffic  control 
to  pay  for  pre-election  tax 
cuts  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Commons  transport  select 
committee. 

It  hopes  to  begin  hearings 
at  the  end  of  the  month  and 
has  interrupted  its  Inquiry 
into  road  maintenance  to  quiz 
the  Transport  Secretary,  Sir 
George  Young,  .and  the  Civil 
Aviation  Authority.  - : 

Gwyneth  Dunwoody,  a 
Labour  committee  member, 
said  yesterday  that  after  its 
last  inquiry  into  privatisation 
of  file  service,  it  received  as- 
surances from  ministers  that 


“a  proper  round  of  consulta- 
tion would  be  a pre-requisite 
to  any  such  moves.” 

She  said  the  committee  had 
“real  concerns’’  relating  to 
the  maintenance  of  a two-cen- 
tre strategy.  At  the  heart  were 
aviation  safety  and  the  pros- 
pect of  two  private  companies 
controlling  the  needs  of  the 
armed  forces. 

Ministers  deny  planning 
legislation  to  privatise  the 
service,  although  this  might 
not  be  required.  At  stake  are 
the  new  control  centre  at 
Swan  wick  in  Hampshire  — 
which  Is  due  to  take  over 
from  the  old  centre  at  West 
Drayton,  near  Heathrow  at 
the  end  of  next  year — and  a 
planned  centre  near  Glasgow. 

Selling -the  service  would 
produce  around  £«»  million 
for  the  Government 


Hollick  wins  battle  of  Blenheim 


Patrick  Donovan 
Ctty  Editor 


LORD  Holllck’s  United 
News  & Media  yesterday 
emerged  triumphant  in 
the  long-running  bidding  war 
for  the  besieged  Blenheim 
group  by  unleashing  a 
£592^  million  takeover  offer 
to  become  the  world’s  biggest 
operator  of  trade  and  busi- 
ness exhibitions. 

The  500p-a-share  cash  bid 
wids  months  of  speculation 
about  the  future  of  Blenheim 
which  was  also  being  stalked 
by  United  News’s  main  rivals, 
VNU  and  Reed-Elsevier. 


Lord  Hollick  yesterday  said 
there  was  huge  synergy  be- 
tween Blenheim  and  United's 
Miller  Freeman  division, 
which  publishes  trade  maga- 
zines and  runs  large  trade 
exhibitions. 

He  promised  the  merger 
would  enhance  United's  earn- 
ing in  the  first  foil  year. 

The  deal,  which  is  the  first 
big  acquisition  since  the 
merger  of  Lord  Hollick’s  MAI 
with  United  News  earlier  this 
year,  will  create  an  exhibition 
group  with  a turnover  of 
more  than  £500  million  a 
year. 

Based  on  last  year’s  earn- 
ings, the  acquisition  will  lift 


the  operating  profit  contribu- 
tion of  the  business  services 
division  by  just  under  TO  per- 
centage points  to  38  per  cent, 
significantly  more  than  the 
Express  stable  of  national 
newspapers. 

The  deal  represents  a blow 
for  Reed-Elsevier,  which  had 
been  attempting  to  strike  a 
merger  deal  with  Blenheim. 
Dutch  publisher  VNU  last 
week  came  into  the  running 
as  it  snapped  up  a 15  per  cent 
stake  in  the  bid  target  Its 
promise  to  sell  its  stake 
helped  United  yesterday  to  se- 
cure victory  by  clinching  well 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  shares. 

The  deal  won  the  backing  of 


the  City,  with  United  shares 
surging  39p  to  GS2p.  Blenheim 
climbed  2lp  to  495 p. 

Terms  of  the  oOOp  cash  offer 
mean  that  Blenheim  share- 
holders will  be  entitled  to 
keep  the  interim  dividend  of 
3.675p.  It  values  Blenheim 
convertible  preference  shares 
at  loop  apiece. 

Lord  Hollick  added:  “This 
merger  creates  a world  leader 
in  a fast-growing  business-to- 
business  sector.  The  fit  be- 
tween Miller  Freeman  and 
Blenheim  is  remarkably 
good.  The  combination  will 
create  an  exciting  range  of  op- 
portunities for  future 
growth." 


TOURIST  RATES  BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.9310 
Austria  16.51 
Belgium  48.30 
Canada  2.08 
Cyprus  0.7125 
Denmark  9.044 
Finland  7.620 

Svppll^i  by  NatWatH 


France  7.9320 
Germany  23485 
Greece  37050 
Heng  Kong  11.91 
India  56.32 
Ireland  0.9525 
Israel  A03 


Italy  %3S2 
Malta  0-5490 
Netherlands  2^380 
New  Zealand  2£0A5 
Norway  10.01 
Portugal  236.40 
Saudi  Arabia  5.88 


Stogapcre  2.176 
South  Africa  657 
Spain  197.35 
Sweden  10.26 
Svritzerfand  1517 
Turkey  142,938 
USA  1.5450 


Bank  (am toting  Indian  rupee  and  ImeS  shekel}. 


RTZ  keeps  in  good  odour  by  footing  bill  to  save  the  desert  tortoise 


fan  Kfaig  in  Los  Angeles 


THE  Tnfaing  giant  RTZ  has 
overcome  nearly  every  ob- 
stacle during  its  decades  of 
exploring  and  mining-  Fro- 
zen wastes,  scorched  de- 
sert, armed  insurgents. 

But  now  the  group  has 
run  into  some  serious  trou- 
ble: the  desert  tortoise. 


Listed  as  a threatened 
species  under  the  United 
States  Endangered  Species 
Act  it  is  costing  RTZ  more 
than  $1  million. 

Not  that  RTZ  is  impli- 
cated in  plnnging  tortoise 
numbers  in  California's 
Mojave  desert  Drought  and 
a mysterious  Qa-like  illness 
appear  to  be  to  blame-  But 
RTZ  happens  to  be  the  tor- 


toises' richest  neighbour.  It 
mines  borax,  best-known  in 
Britain  as  smelly  feet  pow- 
der. 

As  a result  the  British 
combine  now  finds  itself 
the  proprietor  of  a 2,400- 
acre  tortoise  reservation. 
Mined  areas  are  being 
returned  to  their  original 
state  and  RTZ  Is  trying  to 
find  ways  of  reintroducing 


desert  plants.  In  return,  it 
has  been  permitted  by  the 
state  to  continue  mining 
borax. 

But  RTZ  should  beware; 
bard  by  its  borax  mine  is 
the  Edwards  air-force  base, 
featured  in  numerous  UFO 
tales.  The  tortoises  may  not 
be  alone;  the  supply  of  “en- 
dangered species’*  may 
prove  to  be  limitless. 
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Notebook 


East  Asian  tigers 
are  endangered 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


AMONG  the  reasons  the 
richest  industrial 
countries  have  been  so 
anxious  to  double  the  IMF's 
emergency  credit  lines  to  $50 
billion  is  that  a new  Mexican- 
style  crisis  is  feared,  this  time 
in  the  Far  East. 

The  upsurge  in  the  Pacific 
economies  has  stimulated 
enormous  private  sector  capi- 
tal flows,  which  have  been 
substituted  for  domestic  sav- 
ing. potentially  leading  to  an 
unstable  financial  situation. 

The  question  has  been 
which  Asian  tiger  would  be 
the  first  domino  to  fall. 

Certainly,  the  situation  in 
Thailand  is  starting  to  look 
dicey.  The  finance  minister, 
Bodi  Chunnananda.  has 
resigned  amid  slumping  in- 
vestor confidence  and  shrink- 
ing demand  in  key  sectors,  in- 
cluding construction, 
property  and  finance  — all 
symbols  of  a bubble  economy. 
Similarly  there  has-  been  a 
focus  on  recent  uncertainty 
in  Indonesia,  as  the  stability 
and  human  rights  record  of 
the  Suharto  regime  has  be- 
come an  issue. 

These  are  not  just  problems 
in  far-off  places.  A misunder- 
standing between  brokers  Ca- 
zenove  and  client  Standard 
Chartered  provides  some  in- 
sight into  how  the  Far  East's 
deteriorating  economic  posi- 
tion could  come  home  to  the 
City  of  London. 

Reports,  subsequently  cor- 
rected, that  Cazenove  was 
downgrading  the  loan  book  of 
Standard  Chartered  sent  the 
bank's  shares  sharply  down- 
wards. until  Cazenove  pointed 
out  it  was  the  downturn  in  the 
region,  not  problems  in  Stan- 
dard Chartered’s  loan  book 
which  were  highlighted. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  sensitivity  in  the 
loan  books  of  Standard  Char- 
tered and  HSBC  to  political 
and  economic  conditions  in 
the  Far  East.  Both  banks  have 
benefited  much  from  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  East 
Asian  economies. 

But  both  banks  might  have 
to  adjust  their  provisions  and 
foture  profits,  should  that  ex- 
plosive growth  slow  or  be 
reversed. 

A new  study  by  the  Euro- 
pean Network  on  Debt  & De- 
velopment on  the  exposure  of 
creditor  countries  found  that 
around  half  the  loans  of  UK 
banks  to  emerging  markets 
economies  — some  $20.6 
billion  — are  In  the  Far  East 
(The  group  acknowledges  that 
its  data  are  incomplete  be- 
cause of  commercial  bank  con- 
fidentiality.) Risk  on  this  scale 
needs  care  fill  monitoring. 


Budget  bluster 

WITH  John  Major’s 
stool  and  Tony  Blair’s 
autocue  safely  packed 
away  for  another  year,  politi- 
cal pundits  are  lifting  their 


eyes  beyond  the  party  confer- 
ence horizon.  And  the  next 
big  date  is  November  26  — 
Budget  Day. 

Already  the  Chancellor’s 
mailbag  is  filling,  with  sub- 
missions and  suggestions 
from  all  quarters.  The  latest 
is  the  regular  letter  from  the 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, Eddie  George. 

This  year  Mr  George  warns 
Kenneth  Clarke  to  resist  the 
pressure  from  his  back 
benches  for  deep  cuts  in  in- 
come tax,  and  concentrate  in- 
stead on  reducing  borrowing. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
from  elsewhere  to  back  the 
Bank’s  view;  the  latest  Insti- 
tute for  Fiscal  Studies  and 
Goldman  Sachs  forecast  is  for 
public  borrowing  to  hit 
£26.2  billion  in  the  year  1996- 
97.  against  the  £22.4  billion 
predicted  in  last  year’s 
Budget. 

All  of  which,  of  course,  is 
extraordinarily  helpful  to  the 
Chancellor  — which  is  why 
Treasury  spin-controllers 
were  at  pains  last  night  to 
stress  just  how  close  the  gov- 
ernor’s views  were  to  their 
own. 

As  he  brings  this  year's 
public  spending  round  to  a 
close,  Mr  Clarke  can  point  to 
the  Bank’s  advice  as  he  takes 
the  knife  to  the  cash  piles  of 
right-wing  spending  minis, 
ters,  who  are  always  the  most 
attached  to  their  budgets. 

“Of  course."  the  Chancellor 
will  be  saying  in  meetings, 
“we  could  give  all  this  money 
away  in  tax  cuts  and  still 
spend  loads  on  roads  and 
schools.  But  then  rd  have  to 
put  up  interest  rates,  and 
mortgage  rates  would  soon 
follow.  How  do  you  reckon 
that  would  go  down  in  your 
constituency?" 

Even  though  this  could  be 
his  last  Budget  Mr  Clarke 
remains  the  consummate  pol- 
itician, and  is  almost  certain 
to  get  his  way. 


Water  wonder 

IAN  BYATTS  decision  to 
have  another  look  at  the 
price  curbs  on  the  water  in- 
dustry is  welcome  though 
somewhat  late.  His  original 
price  regime,  announced  in 
1981.  was  seen  as  far  too  gen- 
erous to  the  water  companies. 

Shares  soared  after  it  was 
announced,  and  the  boards  of 
many  water  companies  then 
went  on  to  prove  how  effec-^ 
tively  they  bad  pulled  the 
wool  over  his  eyes  by  making 
huge  bids  for  other  compa- 
nies and  by  awarding  them- 
selves undeserved  pay  rises. 

If  MrByatt’s  bite  lives  up  to 
his  bark,  those  directors  will 
soon  have  to  start  sweating 
for  their  money. 

However  Mr  Byatt’s  core 
reason  for  holding  a new 
price  review  halfway  through 
the  current  price  regime  is 
somewhat  curious.  He  said  he 
felt  that  10  years  between 
price  reviews  was  too  long. 

This  is  obviously  not  a new 
view.  His  first  price  review 
came  in  1994.  in  the  middle  of 
the  10-year  review  period  es- 
tablished by  the  Government 
at  the  time  of  privatisation  in 
1989. 

Despite  this,  Mr  Byatt 
again  opted  for  another  10- 
year  review  period.  His  deci- 
sion to  intervene  now  smells 
more  of  political  expediency 
than  anything  else. 


Bonus-claimer 
denies  blame 


Cefla  Weston 


ARY  WALZ.  the  for- 
mer Barings  director 

who  is  claiming  an 

unpaid  £500,000  bonus,  yester- 
day admitted  she  would  not 
have  expected  the  money  if 
the  £830  million  in  losses  in- 
curred by  the  merchant  bank 
bad  been  unearthed  before 
her  pay  deal  had  been  agreed. 

Ms  Walz,  whom  the  Bank  of 
England  report  on  the  col- 
lapse criticised  for  failing  to 
monitor  the  activities  of 
trader  Nick  Leeson.  told  toe 
second  day  of  an  industrial 
tribunal  hearing  in  Stratford, 
London,  that  she  was  not  di- 
rectly responsible  for  Mr  Lee- 
son,  whose  unlawful  trading 
in  Singapore  broke  the  bank. 

Ms  Walz,  aged  36,  feces  a 
Securities  and  Futures  Au- 
thority hearing  which  could 
ban  her  for  three  years  from  a 
post  similar  to  her  former  ex- 
ecutive position. 

Details  of  the  bank's  losses 
emerged  in  February  1995.  the 
day  after  Andrew  Tuckey, 
deputy  chairman  of  Barings, 


allegedly  handed  her  a slip  of 
paper  promising  a £500,000 
profit-related  bonus  on  top  of 
her  £91,000  salary. 

The  bank  is  now  owned  by 
Dutch  bank  1NG,  against 
whom  Ms  Walz  is  claiming. 

Asked  if  she  would  have  ex- 
pected to  receive  toe  half-mil- 
lion pound  bonus  "had  the 
Singapore  situation  been  folly 
known,”  Ms  Walz  said:  “I’d 
have  felt  there  would  be  no 
bonus.” 

Under  cross-examination  by 
Nicholas  Underhill,  for  ING 
Barings,  she  said  there  had 
been  no  formal  notification 
retracting  her  bonus.  In  a con- 
versation with  Mr  Tuckey  in 
early  March  she  had  reported 
hearing  rumours  that  her  bo- 
nus was  not  to  be  paid,  to 
which  he  had  said:  “Well 
Mary,  there  may  be  some 
troth  in  that"  She  denied  that 
she  had  accepted  a “zero’*  bo- 
nus at  that  meeting. 

Ms  Walz  said  bonuses  total- 
ling £2  million  to  £3  million 
each  had  been  guaranteed  to 
some  staff  in  the  section  of 
Barings  for  which  she  worked. 

The  hearing  continues. 
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Co-operative  Bank  managing  director  Terry  Thomas  challenges  rivals  Vlfjlfpy  COlUDdH  I0S 

to  promise  that  they  will  not  finance  the  manufacture  of  land-mines  * 


price  prospecxs 
doubly  dammed 


fBcboias  Bannister 


WATER  companies 
suffered  a double 
blow  yesterday 
with  news  that  In- 
dustry regulator  Ofwat  wants 
to  ptzt  an  end  to  ever-increas- 
ing bills  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  extend  its  powers. 

A leaked  Department  of  the 
Environment  repeat  on  water 
resources  said  the  Govern- 
ment was  considering 
requests  by  Ofwat  and  the  En- 
vironment Agency  for 
"refinements  or  extension”  of 
their  powers. 

The  Government,  which, 
wants  the  water  companies 
and  their  customers  to  use 
water  more  efficiently,  is  to 
publish  a consultation  paper 
about  the  regulators  at  a later 
date. 

Separately,  Ian  Byatt,  the 
director-general  of  Ofwat, 
said  he  planned,  to  re-examine 
the  industry's  price  controls 
in  1999,  five  years  before  he 
has  to. 

Mr  Byatt  said  yesterday 
that  customers  had  seen 
prices  rising  for  too  long  and 
it  was  time  they  should  bene- 
fit from  cost-cutting. 

He  said:  "The  increased  ef- 
ficiency reported  by  the  com- 
panies Is  a good  indication 
that  incentive  regulation  is 
working.  The  companies  are 
using  their  resources  more  ef- 


Terry  Thomas:  1 hope  all  the  Hawks  will  pot  commercial  rivalry  to  one  side  to  ensure  the  elimination  of  land-mines'  photograph:  chrstophsi  thcmcxc 


Lenders  make  a killing 


fectively.  Costs  have  fallen  as 
a result-  These  savings  wSl  be 
paespd  on  to  customers  at  the 
next  review.*'  : . 

He  added  that  the  1995  and 
1996  droughts  showed  compa- 
nies needed  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  leakage  control  and 
maintaining  a balance  be- 
tween supply  and  demand. 

An  .Ofwat  spokeswoman 
gain  the  review  would  also 
help  Mr  Byatfs  campaign  to 
discourage  water  company 
takeovers,  by  making  the  utfl.- 
. itips  Ipks  attractive  to  poten- 
tial bidders. 

Northumbrian  Water  and 
Southern  Water  have  already 
been  taken  over  by  larger 
groups  from  outside  the  indus- 
try, while  Welsh  Water  and 
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l North  West  . Water. /have 
changed  radically  after, 
quitting  electricity  companies,'  ' 
Mr  Byatt,  who  is  keen -to  - 
counter  Labour  allegations 
that  the  regulatory  system  is  - 
not  working,  announced  a 10- 
year  price  regime  .forthe  in-  ' 
dustry  in  1994.  On  average 
-this  would  have  held  ..annual 
price  rises  at  no. more. than 
1 per  cent  above  inflation. : 

In  recent  months;.  Mr.-  - 
Hyatt's  counterparts  in- the 
gas  and  electricity- industries  . 
have  sought  to  bolster  their  . 
credentials  with  a potential  . 
Labour  government  by  taking 
a tough  stance  in  favour/ of: . 
consumers.  - - 

City  analysts  said  that  no  . 
one  in  the  water  Industry  ear-  - - 
pected  the  current  price  - 
regime  to  run  its  full  10  years/  /■ 
But  Mr  Byatfs  announce 
ment  of  a new  review  after 
five  years  had  come  about  six 
months  earlier  than  expected. 

Kevin  lapwood.  water  ana- 
lyst at  Merrill  Lyricih,  said  the 
relationship1  between  Mr 
Byatt  and  Labour  had  not 
been  particularly  friendly. 

, and  the  regulator  was  making  - - 
I the  point  that  the  regulatory 
system  was  working  wefl.  - 
Labour  environment . 
spokesman  Frank*  Dobson 
said  the  companies  were 
"rolling  In  money"  and,  ope:-  . 
ating  under  a very  easy 
regime,  had  given  tbe  cus- 
tomer a bad  deal. 


Richard  Norton-Taytor 


THE  extent  to  which 
high  street  banks 
have  financed  arms 
sales  to  repressive 
regimes  with  the 
active  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  highlighted  in  a 
report  published  today  by  the 
World  Development  Move- 
ment, a leading  Third  World 
pressure  group. 

Citing  Midland,  Lloyds, 
National  Westminster  and 
Barclays,  its  says  banks  ad- 
mitted their  willingness  to 
fund  arms  deals  in  the  new 
open  market  for  weapons 
after  the  end  of  the  cold  war. 

An  exception  is  the  Co-oper- 
ative Bank,  which  today  is 
cleared  by  the  Advertising 
Standards  Authority  after  a 
complaint  by  Midland.  The 
Co-op  used  a picture  of  a land- 
mine to  make  the  point  that  it 
"did  not  and  will  not,  finance 
the  sale  of  arms  to  Iraq.  Iran 
or  any  other  oppressive 
regime”. 

The  advertisement  placed 
in  the  national  press 
following  publication  of  the 
Scott  report  Into  the  arms-to- 
Iraq  scandal  earlier  this  year, 
did  not  name  Midland.  But  it 
was  the  only  bank  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  Scott  in- 
quiry. 

Despite  aggressive  market- 
ing and  fierce  competition, 
the  arms  trade  is  shielded  by 
commercial  and  military  se- 
crecy. 

However,  evidence  ob- 
tained by  the  WDM  shows 
that  Midland  helped  to  fi- 
nance the  sale  of  Hawk  Jets  to 
Indonesia  in  1993.  According 
to  the  WDM,  the  jets  have 
been  seen  over  East  Timor, 
where  a third  of  the  popula- 
tion has  been  killed  since  the 
Indonesian  invasion  in  1975. 

In  the  1980s,  Midland  set  up 


a specialist  unit,  the  Defence 
Equipment  Finance  Depart- 
ment and  its  clients  have  In- 
cluded Plessey.  GEC,  Astra 
Holdings  and  International 
Military  Services,  a former 
Ministry  of  Defence-owned 
arms  exporting  company. 

Midland  confirmed  in  1994 
that  tt  “assisted  in  the  finance 
of  Hawks  to  Indonesia”. 

It  has  repeatedly  explained 
that  it  provides  financial  sup- 
port for  the  export  of 
“selected  defence  equipment" 
for  which  tbe  Government 
has  issued  an  export  licence. 

During  the  1990s.  Britain 
has  been  the  world’s  fourth- 
largest  seller  of  arms,  with  ex- 
ports averaging  £L8  billion  a 
year,  according  to  the  MoD. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  arms 
sales  are  to  Third  World 
countries. 

The  Export  Credit  Guaran- 
tee Department  increased  the 
share  of  credits  — a cover  and 
a subsidy  for  bank  loans  — 
from  6.5  per  cent  in  1981  to  an 
average  of  30  per  cent  in  the 
first  half  of  the  1990s. 

The  banks  say  they  only  fi- 
nance arms  exports  approved 
and  licensed  by  the  Govern- 
ment 

In  turn,  the  Government 
says  that  "regional  stability 
and  human  rights  are  both 
given  high  priority”  when  , 
issuing  export  licences.  The  j 
WDM  says  these  guidelines 
have  not  prevented  banks  fi- 
nancing the  export  of  arms  to 
Iraq,  Nigeria.  Indonesia  and 
Turkey. 

It  points  to  a recent  survey 
by  Mintel,  the  market 
research  organisation,  which 
found  that  16  per  cent  of  pri- 
vate investors  would  avoid  in- 
stitutions with  unethical 
arms  policies.  It  wants  banks, 
the  Government  and  the 
European  Union  to  adopt 
stricter  controls  on  arms 
sales. 


An  evil  trade  that 
banks  can  stop 


Today  65  people  win  he 
killed  or  maimed  by 
anti-personnel  land- 
mines. This  is  a horrific  sta- 
tistic. especially  for  a 
banker  who  knows  that  the 
evil  trade  in  these  weapons 
could  be  stopped  if  banks 
refused  all  lines  of  finance. 

The  link  between  certain 
hanks  and  arms  companies 
exporting  weapons  such  as 
land-mines  is  one  of  the 
most  under-exposed  aspects 
of  the  arms  trade.  It  is  easy 
for  financial  institutions  to 
hide  behind  nentral  lend- 
ing decisions  when  in  fact 
their  decisions  are  mea- 
sured out  in  lives. 

Earlier  this  year  Lord 
Justice  Scott  attempted  to 
unravel  tbe  intricacies  of 
the  arms-to-lraq  scandal. 
His  report  noted  well- 
founded  suspicions  that  at 
least  one  arms  company  — 
which  banked  with  a high 
street  bank  — had  exported 
arms  to  Iran  and  Iraq 
through  another  country. 

It  is  important  that  banks 
learn  the  lessons  of  Scott.  I 
am  convinced  that  in  future 
all  financial  institutions 
will  be  called  upon  to  jus- 
tify their  investment  poli- 
cies on  ethical  as  well  as  fi- 
nancial grounds. 

I believe  that  British 
banks  can  show  moral  lead- 
ership. I hope  that  on  the 
single  issue  of  anti-person- 
nel land-mines  all  the  hanks 
will  put  their  commercial 
rivalry  to  one  side  in  order 
to  ensure  the  elimination  of 
these  devices,  which  con- 


tinue to  kill  or  malm  24.000 
people  every  year. 

But  why  should  hanks 
adopt  this  stance?  Accord- 
ing to  the  Red  Cross,  land- 
mines have  killed  more 
people  worldwide  than  nu- 
clear weapons  or  poison 
gas.  But  because  the  civil- 
ian victims  injured  by  land- 
mines live  in  Third  World 
villages  there  is  little  pub- 
lic awareness  in  Britain  of 
their  horrific  impact. 

An  estimated  2 million  to 
3 million  anti-personnel 
land-mines  were  laid  in 
1994.  In  the  same  period 
only  100.000  mines  were 
cleared  at  a cost  of  £40  mil- 
lion. Yet  it  Is  now  largely 
accepted  in  military  circles 
that  anti-personnel  mines 
I have  little  or  no  use  In  mod- 
I ern  warfare. 

The  United  Nations  is 
working  towards  a world- 
wide ban  on  all  anti-person- 
nel mines  but  the  political 
process  is  painstakingly 
slow.  Canada  has  recently 
launched  an  Innovative 
process  outside  the  UN  and 
has  challenged  the  world  to 
sign  a ban  treaty  in  Ottawa 
in  December  1997.  to  be  im- 
plemented by  2000. 

Some  countries  still  be- 
lieve the  problem  can  be 
solved  by  ensuring  all  new 
land-mines  self-destruct 
after  a defined  period,  de- 
spite evidence  that  the  fail- 
ure rate  in  these  mines 
could  be  10  per  cent. 

Progress  could  be  acceler- 
ated if  every  bank  agreed 
they  would  never  again  fi- 


nance or  facilitate  the  man- 
ufacture, production, 
stockpiling  and  trade  in 
anti-personnel  land-mines, 
parts  and  technology.  To 
achieve  these  goals,  banks 
can  assist  by  financial 
policing  through  control  of 
letters  of  credit  and  moni- 
toring of  offshore  and  over- 
seas branches,  and  affili- 
ates or  parent  companies. 

This  is  why  I am  writing 
to  every  British  bank  ask- 
ing them  to  put  commercial 
rivalry  to  one  side  and  sign 
our  declaration  on  anti-per- 
sonnel land-mines.  We  have 
had  support  from  MPs  and 
charities  and  we  hope  all 
hanks  and  companies  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture 
of  land-mines  will  sign.  '| 

Together  we  can  end  this 
despicable  trade  which  has 
left  a legacy  of  110  million 
active  mines  In  64 
countries,  with  another  110 
million  stockpiled  waiting 
to  be  laid. 

Terry  Thomas  is  managing 
director  of  the  Cooperative 
Bank 


Murdoch  sees  sport  as 
the  key  to  pay-TV  gains 


Tony  May 


RUPERT  Murdoch  said 
yesterday  that  he 
planned  to  use  sport  as 
“a  battering  ram”  to  draw  a 
wider  market  for  News  Cor- 
poration's global  pay-televi- 
sion services. 

At  the  annual  general  meet- 
ing in  Adelaide,  he  said  sport 
"absolutely  overpowers”  film 
and  everything  else  in  draw- 
ing viewers  to  pay  television. 

He  repeated  earlier  fore- 
casts of  a "very  good  year" 
from  his  UK  newspapers 
which  would,  along  with  his 
US  Fox  TV  operation,  drive 
profits  forward  by  a fifth  over 
the  current  year. 

The  BSkyB  satellite  busi- 
ness. 40  per  cent  owned  by 


News  Corp,  is  booming  and 
win  change  within  the  next  12 
months  to  digital  broadcasting 
from  analogue.  This  will  allow 
it  to  increase  the  number  of  its 
hhaimpls  from  28  tO  more  than 
150,  all  with  greater  quality 
and  definition. 

He  said  the  new  service 
would  be  capable  of  home 
hanking  and  other  interactive 
services  — the  first  system  in 
the  world  to  do  so.  The  move 
to  digital  would  have  some 
costs  associated  with  it,  but 
would  take  the  satellite  opera- 
tor to  new  heights  and  much 
greater  penetration  and  ac- 
ceptance by  the  public. 

Referring  to  the  newspaper 
division,  Mr  Murdoch  said: 
“Advertising  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is,  relatively  speak- 
ing, booming,”  and  went  cm: 


"I  am  happy  to  report  that 
last  year's  extreme  shortages 
of  newsprint,  which  were  ac- 
companied by  extreme  price 
Increases,  have  receded,  and 
prices  of  newsprint  are  easing 
and  that  Is  showing  on  the 
bottomline.” 

The  Sunday  Times's  circu- 
lation was  at  an  all  time'  high 
despite  very  little  promotion. 
The  Sun  tabloid  was  still  sell- 
ing more  than  4 million  cop- 
ies a day,  while  the  News  of 
the  World  was  selling  43- 
5 million  copies  a week: 

He  said  the  legal  battle  oyer 
rights  to  stage  the  company's 
Super  League  rugby  league 
competition  was  an  “unfortu- 
nate. hold-up”  but  said  it 
would  be  "a  . wonderful  asset 
to  have  now  we  are  free  to  get 
the  competition  underway”. 


“A  Solid  Sj 
Delivers  Gc 


Peugeot’s  new 
‘baby’  to  be 
born  at  Ryton 


News  in  brief 


Inchcape  sells  Bain 
Hogg  for  £160m 


Chris  Barrie 

Business  Correspondent 


FRENCH  car  company 
Peugeot  is  to  invest 
hundreds  of  millions  of 
pounds  in  making  a second 
car.  a new  “baby”  206,  at 
Its  Ryton  plant  near  Coven- 
try. 

The  investment,  due  to  be 
announced  formally  in  the 
new  year,  will  secure  the 
factory's  future  and  its 
2,600  Jobs.  Hundreds  more 
jobs  will  be  created  among 
component  suppliers. 

The  plans  emerged  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  motor 
show  in  Birmingham, 
where  Vauxhall  confirmed 
that  it  would  spend  £300 
million  modernising  Its 
Ellesmere  Port  plant  in 
Cheshire,  as  reported  In 
yesterday’s  Guardian. 

Vauxhall  executives  Indi- 
cated that  the  investment, 
sactioned  by  parent  com- 
pany General  Motors,  boded 
well  for  its  chances  of  secur- 
ing further  funds  to  make  a 
second  car  at  Ellesmere 
Port's  sister  plant  at  Luton. 

The  Vauxhall  investment 
was  swiftly  welcomed  by 
industry  minister  Greg  : 
Knight  as  confirmation  1 
that  Britain  was  “the  cen- 
tre for  Investment  in  the 
car  industry”. 

Peugeot  executives  were  | 
tight  lipped  about  the  Ry- 
ton plans,  but  it  emerged  ; 


that  the  PSA  group  has 
taken  the  decision  in  prin- 
ciple to  make  a second  car. 
almost  certainly  the  206 
alongside  the  306  model. 

Engineers  from  Ryton  are 
in  France  finalising  plans 
for  production  facilities. 
New  assembly  equipment 
and  paint  shop  facilities 
have  been  installed. 

The  Ryton  factory  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  most 
vulnerable  in  the  PSA 
group  because  of  Its  low 
output  of  90,000  cars  a 
year.  Peugeot  used  to  em- 
ploy 8.000  people  at  Ryton 
and  Stoke  on  Trent. 

The  investment  in  Ryton 
should  lay  to  rest  specula- 
tion that  the  plant  was  to 
close.  One  executive  said 
yesterday:  “This  invest- 
! ment  should  remove  the 
threat  to  Ryton.” 

The  need  for  productivity 
Improvements  and  hefty  in- 
. vestment  in  automation 
means  that  no  new  jobs  are 
likely.  But  suppliers  to  Ry- 
ton will  be  Invited  to  tender 
for  business  on  the  206, 
with  the  potential  of  win- 
ning orders  for  the  two 
other  factories  on  the  conti- 
nent likely  to  make  the  car. 

Richard  Parham,  Peu- 
geot's managing  director, 
said  productivity  had  risen 
by  60  per  cent  at  the  plant 
in  five  years.  This  year  the 
factory’  would  make  about 
90,000  cars  and  production 
was  rising  strongly. 


INCHCAPE  is  selling  Bain  Hogg  Group,  its  insurance  broker 
unit,  to  Aon,  one  of  the  world's  largest  insurance  brokers,  for 
£160  million  cash,  allowing  the  company  to  focus  on  its  interna- 
tional distribution  business.  The  sale  to  Chicago-based  Aon 
would  result  in  a £195  million  exceptional  pre-tax  loss,  Inch- 
cape said. 

Previously,  the  company  said  it  would  spin  off  the  unit  by  the 
year-end  rather  than  sell  it  to  another  company.  Inchcape  said 
that  would  have  required  a £13  million  cash  injection.  “Having 
secured  a price  significantly  above  the  value  we  expect  the 
market  to  place  on  the  company  if  demerged.  I am  convinced 
that  today's  disposal  to  Aon  represents  the  best  value  for  our 
shareholders,"  chairman  Colin  Marshall  said.  — Bloomberg 


Gehe  draws  in  horns 


STUTTGART- based  Gehe,  one  of  two  suitors  for  Lloyds  Chemists, 
yesterday  continued  lts  withdrawal  from  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturing with  the  sale  of  two  more  businesses.  Its  Azupharma 
business  is  going  to  Switzerland’s  Sandoz  group  for  £265  million, 
while  GNR-pharma  in  Paris  is  being  sold  to  BASF  of  Germany  for 
an  undisclosed  sum.  Gehe  estimates  the  withdrawal  from  phar- 
maceuticals manufacturing  will  raise  £760  million. 

Gehe’s  bid  for  Lloyds  Chemists,  along  with  a rival  offer  from 
Unichem,  is  currently  on  hold  awaiting  a ruling  from  the  Trade 
and  Industry  Secretary,  Ian  fang  _ Mark  Milner 
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Wednesday  October  16 1996 

Tom  sail 
leaves 
our  crew 
feeling 
deflated 

Simon  Montague 
on  board  Nuclear 
Electric  sends  his 
second  BT  Global 
Challenge  report 


IT  WAS  just  after  midday 
when  the  destruction 
began,  with  a soft  “pop” 
from  the  head  of  the  sail. 
Without  drama,  the  tear  in 
the  thin  green  cloth  spread 
horizontally,  then  acceler- 
ated rapidly  down  «w)i  «tdf> 
of  the  spinnaker.  Released 
from  the  tapes  that  form 
the  edges,  the  centre  of  our 
giant  sail  fluttered  gently 
down  towards  the  water.  ■ 
The  effect  is  best  described 
as  like  peeling  back  the  lid 
of  a sardine  can. 

Cries  of  horror  from  the 
cockpit  brought  those  of  us 
at  the  lunch  table  racing  on  i 
deck  at  a speed  that  would 
do  credit  to  the  fibre  brigade. 

Ducking  our  way  to  the 
bow,  we  scrabbled  to  gather 
the  billowing  material  be- 
fore the  yacht’s  forward 
momentum  could  take  it 
under  the  keel,  where  dam- 
age that  was  already  con- 
siderable could  have  be- 
come irreparable. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Nu- 
clear Electric  was  under 
foil  power  again,  new  spin- 
naker hoisted,  remnants  of 
the  old  one  stretched  out 
along  the  companionway 
below.  No  one  spoke  and  a 
mood  of  despondency 
settled  on  the  crew. 

It  seemed  so  unfair.  We 
are  not  the  first  and  will  by 
no  means  be  the  last  in  the 
fleet  to  blow  out  a spinna- 
ker, but  to  lose  it  in  only  18 


Chart  topper  — Simon  Montague  keeps  an  eye  on  the  weather  as  he  delivers  a report  on  Nuclear  Electric's  radio 


knots  of  wind,  with  no  sud- 
den accidental  shock-load 
to  blame,  is  a bitter  blow. 
Our  “race  special**  has 
been  up  most  of  the  past  10 
days  and  we  speculate  that 
its  .weak  spot  may  have 
been  the  result  of  previous 
stresses,  combined  with 
ultraviolet  deterioration  In 
the  tropical  sun. 

Thankfully  our  skipper 
Richard  Tudor,  a former 
sailmaker,  decides  not  to 
order  hand-sewn  repairs,  a 
task  that  could  take  a team 
of  seamsters  two  days  to 
complete,  working  round 
the  clock  in  the  sweltering 
heat  below  deck.  We  will 


wait  for  a professional  job 
when  we  reach  Rio,  but  that 
means  husbanding  oar 
three  remaining  spinnakers 
for  the  next  2,000  miles. 

At  the  moment  we  hold  a 
mid-table  position  in  the 
14-strong  BT  Global  Chal- 
lenge fleet.  Hoping  that  for- 
tune will  reward  the  bold, 
we  have  steered  away  from 
most  of  our  rivals,  keeping 
dose  to  Africa. 

It  is  a strategy  which  will 
soon  be  tested  in  the  dol- . 
drums,  some  500  miles  j 
north  of  the  equator.  We 
aim  to  squeeze  through  fur- 
ther to  the  east,  a move 
which  may  be  win  or  bust  so 


Car  as  this  leg  is  concerned. 
“It's  an  educated  guess  that 
it'll  work.”  says  Tudor. 

The  theory  is  that  a low- 
pressure  system  over  Africa 
will  provide  better 
following  winds  for  us  than 
those  further  west  We  hope 
to  gain  considerable  advan- 
tage, but  there  is  tbe  risk 
that  our  own  sails  will  be 
left  flapping  uselessly  while 
the  others  slip  through. 

Perhaps  we  have  arrived 
In  the  doldrums  already.  As 
I write  it  is  2am  and  “A” 
watch,  to  which  1 belong, 
has  just  been  relieved  of  its 
most  frustrating  duty’  since 
we  left  home.  Tbe  mainsail 
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HHB  AUMK  Led  C eaieif  (MR  ItonHiataio.  am  peeo.  S mi  id  S3  neMrt  Pipue  (Mawmertai  71. 04- 

SMBBtraiUft  HeW^Bout  led  GwUe  (asLi ran  on,  «wn  by  OB  tmoi  EuraM  Exeelier  (Keaqrtn  7L  Qd- 
nOTAL  caounkPrccUMi  iM)  tael  place  star  3L 13  am  ol  tZ  end  Ann  (NewnwW  in,  QQ.  I 

rn*  won  by  IB  ftnw  Alptabol  (Sandmen  Uu.  OO-rnit  j 

3.00  TOW9Y  WAUJS  HA4HJ4CAF  M 04/188 

401  1-44B4STAKlUBfB8)DCIiHpni8nS^tOO £5£S!LT^. 

402  MB  10  MltPID  (28)  (P)JBwtey  8-9-13  KS2?.” 

403  1-040.  RYW  (41)  (D)  B MnO»» !**■«- “SfSmi 

404  nODSD  NUBMIU  (4)(tQ  RMcKaMr  3^-12 Krt»dcm. 

408  osnnsrapmawnimmoLMeere^-u ■fSSSZ'Je**  i 

408  300040  UH8B.  OP  BOH  (4)  (S)J  Eyre  4^-W ! 

407  Hmnnwa«.wiWPi<*>i»4  jwrrtatfciwtw 

m -3 

SS  S iSSt?* 

411  B12SSZ  0aWWSnAI»T(10)P»*«nS-9-fl iSST 

412  ansa  ntwatoRfr(4)(B9MD«k  4^s SSSLwno 

413  VOW  MRWMC4) U ItmpHni  ZXE&F 

SIS  RHMxM 

«? 

4W  000040  ■ABwmowmmc^TBwfoe  M-a -£E£7Ji« 

410  000331  BAiMTOCIflpllltaiRrtwtal.^M.-— ASSm 


FOAM  auM  - COORtm  VWh  lerttn 
MzEHwer  (Newiwtal  71,  GOFfliL 

■V  VJUJOITIlUt  E«er»  enwe  P DIA.  no  tag 

vimtim  seam  « sm  t*  6 wid  comip  i 


l on  wad  Iratda  Dirt  turlonQ.  IB  2nd  d ie  bemno 

L 2#  2nU  d 9 Ohd  Etoflo  (Newtury  71.  GdfmL 
rSLtt-Fmj 


PatEWem  17 

IMM14 

RStad(7}1 


408  300040  BAWI2LOPBWPMt4)Ca)JElffe»4-10 

407  M8»nac3Daaw.(4e)iR)paoMii3o4 

408  saBDOOd^BBMODjroPOfP^l^3^*  — 

408  34000  AL  MR  (ISO)  (O)  M ftanmond  5C7 

410  SQOOOnillAPPVPOX(7)8UcMaMa4^8 

411  BUSK  0— 0WPAItrtl9)P»*»Mn  W 

412  040323  numcfi am- (4) (WM Dade 4-8-S 

413  1-00000  AaWBM(4)U-TY>rap«ra3^  ~ 

414  264092  SITfFFO  (7)  (O)  U7f  ^ — 

*16  314606  U WO  8AP8Y  f13)  (B)  R HolteeHrtd  Ht-3 

410  280502  PM*«mi8)(WM^ra W ! 

*17  5g1M  —«MJgOOVC3g)tCP)MWeaatBrt»3-M  — 


5.00  HOLLY  HA1MM  STAKES  1m  41 CC7U2 

1 3-  ADOMSW (473JD Etomdl 44h5 

2 54203-  OATO STM (347) JJaieiwuiM- 

3 BOTHAM  9 faihn*  44-6 


M «TU*(172)H  C«U 
12004  BBBHUMB  |10)  J [ 


e 


424  004050  MWAH»(*n«5WNCHlasi«fl&-W  KIMiia 

TOPF0MTIPn08«n»tD-tl,A|nT.3taHed8  - 

ta«ifc«  flatted.  7-1  Fnaneli  SOL  H Beo  HwOli  Boy.  OOenmli  Doc  Sfc  UH 

Beratt,  12-1  WtaHany.  SaoetiroBi  Hotter  . 


TOM  13* 

FLjOd>C3)20 

RHaghsaX* 

O P*Ue(B)4* 

L Dettori  IB 

T TOrt  (7)  19 

arwfWdSS 


eonti4^-5 DHmtKwS 

•arson  S4-6 KPOou* 

M OMrKaoon  13 

M Pel  Ed***  12 

Up  3-6-12  — T Quinn  4* 

(72)  CEgann  3-6-12 JtflegtaaM 

Ban OKeS  IS 

12 S Sender*  8 

K Data  11 

36-7 LBeHed7 

Z Roberta  1 

jut  . J Portao*  2 


Heady  6-8-12 
lwyW-12  . 
'66-12—- 


ItedenU 

Haifa  Dinar  (8)  B-i- 

»Wri*l(3)ll* 

INknia 


8 82004  BHCfOTBO  (10) J Dunlop 36-12  TO*n4* 

8 0 BftYAMTOH SQUAHE (72) CEgemn 3-6-12 -RHog8u14  _ 

7 46-32*0 

a 00 

9 8 

10  85 

11  0 

12  4SS4 

13  LDCRWOOO  A BoJtoy  3-6-7 — 

14  A-44«di  miAinniiiMLBMHBHTOBI8lh  6-9-7  — M WM3 

18  a5s*S?^CB3)LCdiartW7 

19  S0UTJUHlMiSJC«a3-M — 

TOP  POffll  TIPSt  Data  Star  8,  Ifanrt  7,  Bacfastefa  0 

2atMMflMSW.9-2Bod»ttrfB.6-1SWWfflW Vlas.  lO-iOemeaW. norawtonw 

1«-i  Madame  Sadden.  S-tTawaL  16 

pom  auBM-BKlOSTAie  Dwett,  teadwey  Hiwl  tad  on  one  pace  dftaidd  16  behind  Sno«  Princess 

H mi,  am  naea  UmI  IiPtais.  2B  40i  d 18  Bhd  Suqm  MiH  (HeyJwJi  5ft]- 

« S-Sm. lllMtf  a wzwnrt (Uog««  )n«. 

tSk  OF  STDtt  Rai « imKO  Mai.  «>  donca  w«li  fanfw.  S 2nd  M U to  Unltui  IWndsef  l na.  OOhm- 


Results 


LEICESTER 

UO  (7ft  4,  ATTTmtie,  c RuBBT  (14-1): 
2.  IWs  8«B«s  (64  lavk iS,  KtaJPOrt 
Pnu  T8-1J-  10  ran.  2.  X.  (H  Candy)  Tote; 
C1430:  £2-60.  £1.00.  £160.  Dual  P.  £SAL 
csF:cn.a2.  TriorETJU  wt  Manley. 

Sj00  (Wfc  1 a*M»  AUIADU,  R HU  I*  (3-1  ); 
a.  Anti*  (10-1);  3,  BpwtteB  FnSon* 
(11-2).  4-7  tew  River  Usk.  a rmn-  SteJ.  *.  U 
Dunlap)  Tote:  C&Oft  £1.40,  £2.70.  Dual  F: 


08.70.  CSP  £24.79.  NR:  Reunion. 

2JO  (71k  1,  SHOWBOAT,  P»  Eddery 
(2-1);  2,  Hqte»  (7-4  Ml;  3.  Stenar 
ITenai  (100-1).  10  ian.,5.  X.  (B  HE  la)  Tom 
03-40;  £1 -3ft '£130.  £1100.  Dual  F:  £2.90. 
CSPESjBB. 

3LOO  tTfJ*  1,  BU-VBB  HARROW,  G Partdn 
(7-1  Jttew);  2,  saMatlnten  (M-1):  a,  H* 
190*8(7— 1 1ltew);  4,JN*rtbi  H4-1).  18 
ran.  nk  pt  Newcomba)  Tom  £7S0;  £140. 
£3  to,  £240.  £2.40.  Dull  R £132J0.  CSF. 
£108.74.  Trlcast  £70293.  Trio:  C214J0.  Mk 
Galada.  Utetomanf. 

X90  (18>  If  ZIBydej!  1,  RIVAL  &0,  C 


Teague  (ii-i):  a,  a, 

flfand  (9-1R  4,  (Mean!  Hjwbo 

5-ltevH(uvByWim0.l7iaiL  Ik  slid.  (MrsN 
Macodey)  Tw:  c&io:  tiuttABM 
Dual  R £71.80.  CSF:  £136.44.  Trlcast 
C1.W7.7B.  NR:  RuBWyaM.  Wet  Patch. 

4W»  (1*  Sf  183yds):  1.  TW  «%S 
Sanders  (7-2):  2,LoBI  l5-2taw). 

Middy  Roeka  (20-1).  ?0  ran.  IX.  3-  (R 
JKst)  Tote- Son  £160.  WB.W; 
Dual  F:  C4^a  CSF:  £13.72  Trio;  £4050.  NR. 

! OuKtHyed  Weicomt^  Soldter  Cove. 

463  fltafc  1,  OUWSmOHIA,  Pat  Kfluv 
(1 1-0);  2,  IM*  Rhrtan  (5-4  faw):  3,  Bei**- 


maHlS-l).  S ran.  Md,  6.  (HCecIi)  Tac:  t2». 
£1.40,  n.  ID.  Dual  F;£l  JO.  CSF:  £331. 

£00  Mb*  1,  OUR  PB3PLE,  J Weaver 
(5-1):  a,  MW*#*  V48IBP8  (33-ij:  X d*mp 
Wmv  (9-4  lev).  12  ran.  X.  1 (M  JoWiaton) 
Tote  £7-00:  £2  10.  C12JS0.  £1.10.  Dual  F: 
£133.90.  CSF:  C13SJU.  NR.  Wnchlnehfl. 
JACKPOT)  Not  won;  E2J383 JS  carried  tor- 
ward  la  Haydock  today. 

QUADPOT:  E23S0.  PLACBPOT:  £192-70. 

SEDQEF1ELD 

2.1S(2mS(  IlOydsHcSet  1,  ftKDJAM 


slaps  lazily  while  our  light- 
weight spinnaker  ripples 
and  shimmies  as  it  tries  to 
fill,  then  collapses  again. 
The  Atlantic  slops  lazily 
and  Nuclear  Electric  wal- , 
lows  just  enough  to  prevent  > 
a useful  airflow  building  up  I 
over  the  sails.  Brightly  I 
coloured  moths  dodge  about  i 
beneath  the  deck  light,  a cu- : 
rious  sight  hundreds  of' 
miles  out  to  sea.  We  are  rac- 
ing at  under  three  knots. 

“M’s  the  first  time  we’ve 
stopped  in  two  weeks." 
says  Mark  Johnstone,  who 
has  been  fighting  to  main- 
tain concentration  at  the 
helm.  Our  evening  has  been 


Exeter  (N.H.) 


FOm  MM  - OBBMint  DARTt  T ratted  tauten.  (Aon  3 or*,  kept  on  «wll.  31  2nd  nl  15  brtund 
Nunlonm  (Haydock  n.  0d). 

fflmCH  OftiTi  Made  man.  hnadad  dosing  aagaa,  ranonwM.ilt3ndon3Um  Faraway  Lsk  lYort  61. 
Ofl 

STHmHJc  SuataiWl  BflDrt  over  11 OOL  kepi  On.  IS  2nd  of  23  to  Gone  Savage,  *lth  SADOLEHOHE  HihS 
TIC  HAPPY  FOX  UUi  (York  H.  Gd). 

PMMA  SUb  Lad  over  n oul  uMI  headed  lam  guide.  M 2nd  of  a behind  DonSban.  wtm  BARA10  irw  Ob) 
08  away  3rd  A SADOLEHOUE  (gaw  Eat)  another  W 4in  iHayita*  flt  Gd). 

BK  MALTH  BOVtCnased  leaden,  keff  on  tanw  paca  Inal  3. 2B  Hh  ol  28 bONnd  Cretin  GIB  (Ayr  flL  GO- 
Fm). 

BAEATOrLlMliwer1laui.kaplon.«ianl>yBlrDtnFieNOIGR(T(flgM8tti)(RadafaBpp.  Fm| 

3*30  KBHPB  RBBraBIT  CUP  CONDmon  STAKES  In  41 C4AOO 

901  31 1825  KALABO (10) (0) Saaad bln Suntor 4-9-10  ^.4.DaUori7 

802  2D- 1030  JUTUSH  (117)  (D)  B Hitt  4-B-B  .■  Ufa  8 

803  0-2000  PRUSSIAN  BUS (46) TOH  Cadi  4-9-8 W Ryan  14 

E04  130-014  MOIUUJK  (30)  (C)  PVMwyn  4-9-8 -JlKAs  16 

909  8I-S229  HBB3S  MUSIC  (33)  (Q)  (8P)  H Cert  4-6-2 Put  Eddery  6 

808  WBiX-  PACT  MASTER  (1  SI)  S Go*  tugs  Wt-C  .KPartnZ 

007  B054-3*  PaM7AQAY(183)(CO)(BF] IAb U Rnaley 6-6-2 KDartoyB 

BOO  3B3-113  PMRPIB SPLASH (147) (C) (BP) PUaWl 6-9-2 ACM** 

BO*  22S480  TEH  PACT  SIX  (B)  (C|  Manyn  Wane  4-9-2 HMcKasmill 

610  44-1(34  HABBOin  DUES  (SO)  (D)(BF)  Lady  henlo  36-11 RCachraael 

911  41  HOWUn  MVE2  (42)  M Start  3-6-11 BlhUml 

912  1203  SUteHHSPBJ.  (53)  ROwltai  3-8-11 _S  Sanders  6 

813  505520  QUAKKR9  HELD  (101  □ L kfaoie  3-8-B QCUifB.M  12 

914  438BI0  WEET-ApKBiUn(33)RIUHrdiead364 FI*Mb(9)18 

BIS  Van  STORY UME (IB) BUMS  1-8-4 ■ Roberta  10 

TOP  ram  TlPSi  Hath  teak  1 0,  Staamar  8pa8  9,  Kafaba  7 

BatOnpt  1V«  Mtatt  Music.  1V-S  Eummar  fatal.  7-1  Kaiebo.  8-1  MuraJJa.  Juyueh,  Haroour  Dues.  UoftnA 
Rhier,  10-1  Stay  Una.  14-1  Osmtan  Ftad,  20- 1 Penny  A Coy  tSnm 

ram  OOteE  - KALABOe  prominent  rtatan  pwr  a OUL  aeatanefl  II OUL  » 50i  ri  7 behind  Hal  Slrwv 
«Ni  QUAKERS  FELD  owr  41  away  tan  (Aim  imR,  Gd-Fm)  PieWooaty  Kataln  da  2nd  id  Nusy  FljM.  wilh 
I4WS  MUSIC  denllll  UB  away  art  ItnmcaWw  Urn.  Qd-Foi) 

■URAJJAi  Early  land,  no  extra  trtam  headed  over  3 out  71 48i  ol  5 DM  Wtsudskl  (Curragh  lm3.  Gd-Fnil 
HABMxn  UJBtHeie  up  In  men.  mnneraw  kej*  on  final  hvfang.  31 4ft  rt  J1  bM  OtrkamreD  r*ort 
ImSLGCQ. 

soma  Mli  Ridden  over  3T  mil.  one  pace  knal  21, 3H  3rd  ol  7 Dhd  Sharal  Kabeer  iGoodwood  inCi. 
Oft 

4.00  BOOKsa  CASH  Atat  CA8RY  HAJIOICAP  3VO  (Bn  loi  2>  IZOyda  C3^S0 

SOI  430251  OMAHA (18) H Ctrt 6-7  Wfa-B 

802  8-04250  AU6IA (48) JDurtbpB-8 WKfartabu— B 

403  OHM  DAMC85TAR  (18)  M JarvtsD-l BwOTfanoon  10 

804  *00-080  RV  MARIAM  (70)  C Egenon  9-1 12 

805  442  KEMT1ICKY FAVt (10) rtdy Hrmpj B-13  ACfatl 

80S  B-8403  SOBCDU BON (20) BUM# 6-13 KFoBonB* 

807  3-43JS0  DIVBil (21X873 A S®wart8-T? MHobartmll 

BOB  440011  —Him  IMUMSW  (11)  H3M  Ryan  9-11 . M Baird  (5)  2 ! 

BOB  8050  POUIH RHYTHM (12) H TompUns 8-ID  - ...  - _.NItaay(3)3  , 

BID  0D21S6  CQ  SOPER  TAMKTWOtlTXD)  (BP)  MCnannon  8-8 K Btrtay  1 I 

811  010-300  teHHPHWIODAmi (14) MCtannon 8-6 JCraD4 

B12  534000  WMr-TAB  (42)  PWah«ynM H HtK  17  I 

612  1 WOB  AASOUiraLTSTUHNUIO  (28)  (B)  Barbara  Wanog  8-1 K Vortey  (3)  18  , 

914  004353  SCDOCteS (8) RHoUrthbed 8-0 . ..FL*nob(3)  1 I 

BIS  65503)  nBBUWBB (22) DArtWDirW 7-13 JQubmlO 

•18  0606*0  AUWTZA(41)  J Bnhah  7-18 Banto  Dwyar (5)  « 1 

817  030000  SLAV  BROWN  (10)  WBcey7-iD _P  Fa**ey  (5)  14*  . 

i TOP  PORM  SrzxWcrM  B.  Ona*  7.  Uddna  Sm  6 
BaHiw  l)-2  Sinking  Sun,  7-1  Omartl.  Kentucky  Fall,  8-1  ScenKrtJ.  Sweetows  HerseH.  9-1  Danrt  S(ar.  , 
DMne.  10-1  Pewn  Rlgrthn,  AHcol  Cd  Siuptn  TorgeSnp  17  rwnera. 

ram  (HHM  - OrtARAi  HoU  up.  led  on  bn  If  OUL  eotaonaidy.  non  by  *1  Vnm  KEVTIICKY  FALL  dart  l 
|FoboEtone  lollHOy.  Gd-Fml. 

DANCE  STARi  Skarty  inn  KrlM.  landway  straigM.  kepi  or  one  pan.  n «m  <4  9 beNnd  Namooia) 
(Haydock  maizoy,  Gd). 

SMKBM  sum  KrtdMy  V ouL  wrt  nghc  Irawe  last,  stayad  on,  113rd  ol  a bhd  lmj  oi  Lhsutp  iForaNtao 
1m2L  Gd-Foi) 

swmnnns  unSELRi  Pragma  » oul  led  InUe  final  taking,  won  by  r*  hom  Bang  In  TrauWe  [Hayooc* 
ImBTapp.  6h3 

scsamcnsi  Hoodaay  nv  a oul  stayed  on  rtrongty.  3rd  of  «.  abou  a nk  behind  IWs  Baby  (Pontaratl 
1m.  GdL  

4.30  EBP RAWTHOBN  HAIDCH STAKE! (DW II)  SVO Tl  30*9*  83,144 

1 SO  A8-4S(1B)M JonnMrtB-0 nBobattaA 

2 0840  BArtBSaomCFakbursiB-O ICntanl 

3 .2  CQURTSMN,(13)(BP)HCadl9-0  — PtaBddanr* 

4 BSXAH  D LnderB-0 L Dettori  J 

5 0 ATNAB(12)PWflfwyna-9 - Kttfal 

8 CRARUmteSDANCBJIiMeogliOrM JFd*mo7 

7 06  C4WHA (14) G Bakfing 8-fl SDnwoalO 

8 0 MOCCASIN (1  OB) PHtehOer 8-8 BPatbamll 

• 2 MVVAUamtU(28)BHIH8-a Jims 

10  TCI  701 D ArOudaiol  8-8 BWMteoribS 

31  3 VBini8H>CBiE(138)P Cole 6-8 TQafaaQ 

TOP  WW  TV’S  Omrtabte  A M*  Vriiidtaa  7.  Weitefaa  I— a 8 

Butov  7-4  CowuNp.  5-2  My  vaMndna,  3-1  Sekail.  7-1  VWedan  Scare,  CugM.  i*-i  Aim*.  16-1 
Barmbo.  As4s,  25-1  Moccarin,  Tol  Tot  Manama. 


2.1 0 Colour  Schaana 
2X0  Cwmonolit’a  Prldn 
3.1  ownsterty  Orta 


4.10  IFtanMNnbnrVo 
4X0  Utlln  HooBom* 
S.1Q  Last  Laagh 


* Dnantaa  Mtaai.  Oofagi  Quod  IfaBrnw 

Bpmw  fa  fanokata  altar  baraa,aMaAanaiadaya«*»n  fatal  MHontfap. 

2.10  DEANADTNWULCONDRIOIIAL  JOCKKWBniHMMPCAPIIIMBUBB  31  C1,B2B 


BdOtep  8-1  Out  Hanlung.  7-4  Crack  On,  4-1  Lime  Hooligan.  6-1  Echo  De  Jansw 

5.10  MAN  4 OVSAU  MARS’  ONLY  MHIMB IKAF  HUBBUI  2a  If  110*9*12,169 

1 S2IH/2F  KESAHTA  (9)  (■)=)  W Turner  B-12-0 J Power  (7) 

2 B3-535  LAST tAUOK (M) K Bmlny 4-11-7 A P McCoy* 

3 712602  BURNT  SKNHA  (4)  J Moore  4-11-7 VIWIrM  * 

4 S3«-00  HYP8W I a (11)  Mn  T HBUngTOn  5-11-1 OHsoan(3) 

8 P05*H-R  DHMANCROan*  (ej  N Thomson  6- 1S-8 J Harria  (7) 

8 MB0-6J  PBAQONM1OT (l7)DBuirtie06-1P-8 — DJBnreM 

7 5BBWF- WORTH  THE  WAR  (142)  f Jordan  5-10-0 8 Wy— t. 

B P/POP  I-  WELTOH  MnUR  (578)  1 Needham  9-10-0 TBaanonrin  (3) 

IBBEi  Up Tba  Jaation  4 12  0 P Ibrifay  7-2  (Hra  P Dnlffaid)  B tan 

Swing;  rm  Lad  Lat«ft.  ii-4  Kaura.  >1  Dngotmo.  6-1  Bunt  Stoma.  8-)  HydenWo.  O-i  Indian 
Ci  bam 

• Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  EXETER:  2.10  Buglet 
HAYDOCK:  2.00  Manhattan  Diamond.  Molly  Drummond, 
Sparkling  Harry;  3.00  Ocean  Grove. 


JAR,  □ Cahill  17-21:  a.  fhnkr  Cwl 
(10-1),  3,  Shattaa  Abbay  (9-21.  11-4  tev 
Sduson  o ran.  Z S IS  Bed)  T«k  C3.Bft 
£1.70,  C2.1D,  E1J0  Dual  F:  C77S0.  CSF: 
£3541  TriCJ&t  C13263.  Trio'  £26.10. 

2X5  Uni  If  Hdtaji  1,  exons  OHM,  G 
Cahill  |fl-1):  2.  FanTnrrior  [i  i-2|:  3.  Mara* 
d«m Rock  (7-2)  5-5favSlmaiW  ioran.1*. 
nh.  (0  Ellisan)  T«o  £S  IK  ti-40.  E3  DO. 
£2.00  Dual  F:  £22.00.  CSF:  £30,70.  Tricast 
CB9.6fl.Trio:£<fl.60 

3.15  (2n  91  IlM*  HWnk  1,  CLEAN 
EDGE;  E Husband  11S-BJ:  2,  Notabto  K» 
ocirtfon  (2-1  *8<r»: ».  9*»*“  l®-»-  7 »»■  *- 


5.  (J  Maddo)  Tom  £8.50;  D.70.  £1.70.  Dual 
F:  E8J0.  CSF.  C2Z22. 

SXS  (am  HOyria  Ch>  1,  CtRCULA. 
TTON,  D Wols h (12-7).  2,  TTmlnrmtriicfc 
(11-2)-.  3,  BateEna  (7-4  lav).  5 ran.  US.  19  ID 
McColnl  Tote  C12JK  £200.  £3  60.  Dual  F: 
£1710  CSF  £5900. 

4.  IS  (3m  31  ChX  f,  JEN  DEE,  G Cahill 
( 18-1);  S,H*a  OaBopinhnalar  ( 13-8  (aw«  3. 
Grand  Seamy  (7-2).  7 ran.  Nh.  21.  (B 
Ellison)  Tola:  £19  BO:  £6.10.  £220  Dual  F- 
£20.70.  CSF:  £41,03  Trfcasr  £lOUT.  W1: 
wooteanos  Ganhire . 
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Racing 


Eddery  puts 
in  a good  word 
for  Canon  Can 


enlivened  only  by  this  spin- 
naker becoming  seemingly 
so  bored  that  it  tripped  it- 
self loose  from  the  pole  and 
had  to  be  rehoisted. 

8y  day  it  is  stinking  hot, 
too.  Only  the  flying  fish  find 
energy,  flitting  across  the 
surface,  their  colours  sug- 
gesting sntne  kind  of  minia- 
ture winged  mackerel. 

We  are  a happy  ship,  but 
with  slow  speeds,  tropical 
weather  and  growing  pres- 
sure to  catch  the  leaders  as 
we  near  Rio,  frustrations 
may  well  develop  and  ten- 
sions emerge.  We  must  be 
on  guard;  this  great  race  Is 
still  only  just  beginning. 


Ron  Cox 

CANON  CAN,  one  of  two 
three-year-olds 
apparently  “thrown  in” 
at  the  weights  for  Saturday's 
Tote  Cesare witch  Handicap, 
received  a vote  of  confidence 
from  Pat  Eddery  yesterday 
even  though  the  champion 
elect  is  unlikely  to  be  in  the 
saddle  at  Newmarket. 

Eddery  was  aboard  Kris- 
tal’s  Paradise  when  that 
horse  was  thumped  by  C-anon 
Can  at  Pontefract  last  month, 
form  which  the  hand  (capper 
was  unable  to  take  into  ac- 
count when  framing  the 
weights  for  the  Newmarket 
marathon.  IT  he  had.  Canon 
Can  would  be  141b  higher  in 
the  ratings. 

The  Henry  Cecil-trained 
gelding  is  owned  by  Norwich- 
based  company  Canon 
(Anglia)  O A,  whose  manag- 
ing director  Ron  Gray  dis- 
closed: “Pat  badly  wants  to 
ride  him,  but  he  realises  that 
with  the  weight  as  it  is  at 
present  he  can’t  do  it" 

Canon  Can  is  set  to  carry 
7st  10lb  and  only  in  the  un- 
likely event  or  several  top 
weights  dropping  out  would 
Eddery  be  able  to  take  the 
j ride.  At  present  he  is  pen- 
cilled in  for  the  lan  Raiding- 
trained  Blaze  Away. 

But  Gray  said:  “If  Pat  only 
had  to  put  up  a few  pounds 
i overweight  he  would  ride,  but 
as  it  stands  we’ve  provision- 
ally booked  Jimmy  Quinn. " 

Canon  C-an  dominated  the 
early  betting  exchanges  for 
the  C-esarewitrh  and  the  spon- 
sors yesterday  cut  his  price  to 
7-2  from  4-1.  Hill's  still  offer 
4's.  but  Canon  C-an  is  being 
strongly  challenged  for 
favouritism  by  Jiyush. 

Another  to  have  shown  his 
best  form  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  weights,  Jiyush 
will  be  running  oET  a 151b 
higher  mark  after  Saturday. 
However,  the  Canon  Can 


camp  remain  confident.  “I've 

been  talking  to  Henry  and  he 
says  he's  very  happy  with  the 
horse  — l went  to  see  him  at 
the  weekend  and  he  looked  in 
superb  shape,"  added  Gray. 

Other  well-backed  Ce- 
sarewltch  contenders  yester- 
day were  Ivor's  Flutter,  into 

10- 1  from  14 's  with  CoraL,  Bal- 
lynakelly,  who  was  cut  from 

11- 1  to  9-1  by  Ladbrokes,  and 
Harbour  Island,  who  hard- 
ened to  16-1  (from  25-1)  with 
Coral  after  it  was  revealed  he 
will  be  ridden  by  Frankie 
DettorL 

There  will  be  no  Ce- 
sarewitch  ride  for  Jason 
Weaver.  He  misses  the  entire 
Newmarket  meeting  after  los- 
ing his  appeal  against  his  lat- 
est riding  ban  at  a hearing  of 
the  Jockey  Club  disciplinary 
committee  yesterday. 

Weaver  is  the  first  jockey  to 
have  a suspended  sentence  ac- 
tivated under  the  Jockey 
Club's  new  disciplinary  code. 

Found  guilty  of  irresponsi- 
ble riding  on  Shirley  Sue  at 
Pontefract,  Weaver  collected 
a four-day  suspension  which 
activated  the  five  days  that 
had  been  deferred  just  seven 
weeks  earlier. 

This  brings  his  total  sus- 
pensions to  42  days  this  year 
and  Weaver  has  claimed  he 
has  been  victimised,  with  the 
bans  costing  him  around 
£15,000  in  lost  riding  fees  and 
prize  money. 

“1  am  disappointed  not  to 
win,  but  I am  not  going  to  cry 
about  it."  he  said.  Asked  if  be 
still  believed  he  was  being 
victimised.  Weaver  replied: 
“It  probably  feels  like  that  be- 
cause it  has  snowballed 
through  the  season.  But  1 live 
to  fight  another  day." 

At  Haydock  today,  Cham- 
pion Hurdle  hope  Dato  Star 
(5.00)  can  open  his  account 
on  the  Flat.  He  may  not  be 
folly  wound  up,  but  with  the 
Haydock  turf  riding  more  like 
jumping  ground  Dato  Star 
will  be  In  his  element. 


Wetherby  (N.H.) 


UonanMiim 
3XO  Parta  ttarahall 
3J»  PnZEnOHTDI  (nap) 


4^0  StnraOpUana 
4X0  Smart  Approach 


» '.-0I3*>  BUOMrtHimu  Ape S-72-0  DteU* 

2 ll.mi-  COLOUR SCHEMC (1088) HUM* 9-11-1 ■Madam CO 

3 343251  KBM1  OF  BABYLON  (0)  (TBi  SX)F  .Ionian  4-1V0 LAapd 

4 314-ro  CASHFUTO CHBIS {1«1J Midlra *-10-13  — JJBptaTO 

5 334SF'-  HURLEY  FLYER  (332)  (CO)  W Turner  7-10-12 J Hmar  (3) 

6 P40PO-D  CCLOUS (119) (C)(D)M Pipe  C- 10-8 aStawfa(B) 

7 (W-60M  AUVULAR  (4)  J Partffl  8-1D-S Mkhaal  Brawn  * 

B 30  RAMPS  MEAN  (38)  Mn  J Retta  8-W-3 O Hagan 

8 oono-oa  CATWAUCBI (4) HWrt 5-10-0 SapUtHfaM* 

10  65-3005  ACAIMSr  THE  CLOCK  (81)  Cnta«ni4-MMI  TOtfamar(7) 

lOimnars 

1886*  Ufa  conaapoadfag  ram. 

Brtttog:  ( W King  Ol  BMntan.  7-2  Casrtow  Crists.  8-7  Buglet  7-7  AuvfUac.  S-1  Marts  s Bream.  Fatty 
Flyer.  U-i  Calais,  76- 1 Colour  Scheme.  Agams  The  Clock 

2.40  DEAN  A DYBAILHOUKE  HURDLE  2m  31  C&30B 

1 121)  COUUAHK.(B)(Q  M Plpa  *-12-4 G Soppio  (77 

2 F56UO-I  SICMA RIM (8) JEltaanN 7-11-5 B ARtrpanM 

3 DCriri1-*  EfTK  THE  BULLET  (7|  A Chamberlain  5-1D-12  — Utaa) 

4 5C0QD- CASTLBCONHR  (188)  RFresIS- 10-12 1 Fra* 

8 60  CROOMMU. CROSS (11) B Mllnun 5-1D-12 DSaBw(B) 

8 0336  CROWN  IVORY  (32)  P Rftdrent  B-W-12 SFta 

7 0UP-  KMYMOORS8>E(233)DUtay6-1l>-12 JRriRun 

a 133-  RUM  CUSTOMflt  (136)  C Banaelt  6-10-12 B Fasten 

8 JP-  TRAIL  BOSS  (343)  Mss  N Knight  5-ID-l? — JFTOfajr 

10  FROKE  LAD  W Turner  *-10-11 JFianr(7) 

11  D324-0  EP UKAKTB  (28)  U kiuggerWga  *-lD-ll ... B Powell 

12  8JCKLEWH  BELU  5 krKgntB-IO-7 T Daacuto  (3) 

13  5-  CONNAIKDfrS PIBSE (228) PHobta 5-1D-7 ..AFMcCoy 

< 1B911:  Sprang  Rfarttaa  9 10  77 J Mapfcy  1>«(K  CD***)  14  nei 

I Baufag:  5-4  CoaitHi*.  3-1  Trail  Boss,  7-S  ConnaughT*  PiiHa.  8-1  Sigma  Run,  t*-1  Cwn  hrary.  Rian 
Cidomw  21M  BJI*  Tha  Bullet  Spunanta.  Fioms  Lad 

| 3.1  O DEAR  A PYBALLCWAI, I. EMOE  TROPHY  NOYtCE  CHASE  81  TlOyda  C3.789 

1 4J74J-P1  KNKO  VAflOM  (14)  (O  Utah  Knight  7-11-6  _JFTKty 

5 MF-130  DUBCU£(18)(OJKIngB-1l— 1 A P McCoy 

3 EMRAUnUNaHTnAinei  6-M-O PHartay(E) 

4 SffiFlV-  FRAZBt  SLANO  (883)  R ROM  7-IV0 XAlpaB(5) 

8 637005—5  SE5TBRLY  QAU!(1B)M1fnnreai6-11-0 N A FfeaparaM 

a 06-0422  OURI8KKI (IB) P Htritaa 6-W-B SBmrougl 

^ 7 D.'  lit-*  THE  LAST  aBBTRSBS  (42)  JNarHlB  9-10-6 WNantan 

1 HSe  Na  canaapotafag  naca 

Betting;  7-1  Fvngo  Waring  5-2  Wsrony  Gate.  5-1  Emerald  Kmgm.  6-1  Ductile,  Ckh  mmu.  UM  FiaTet 
WftntL  25-1  The  L«1  MKtreSS 

3.40  YDIIIAM  MU.  «OLMH  DLMSF  VTAKEB  lm  U C1J602 

1 Ori-P  BALLYRAYS  (17)  N AyWe  7-UM  ^CtafaBnad  I 

2 Sri-  SCOTTISH  PARK  (1173)  M Pipe  7-7>2 KBu  nUmnra 

3 G0I2I3-  BRIGHT  SAPPHIRE  pBB)  □ BurcfieS  10-12-0 IfakCnnl  j 

4 K C2'A-  CALOCAH  (BBS)  B Smart  9-12-0 Aryan  leal  ! 

8 40'rtMC  MV HAHvniSIO(ll)l  Jones£r-i7-0 —SfcanaCaria  i 

6 56WD-  SAAPI  (883)  R Baker  5-12-0 Cok  Drear 

7 Tllll  SHAKHAie  C2JJM  Pipe  4-1M Patar Soadamore  j 

8 HISKY  BOSK  RHollirtlwad  4-1 V13 MMrbaUi 

■ TRAIMU  W Turner  WM Donkin  Hohnaa  j 

1B859  He  carmpatating  raca. 

Bcttfagi  V3  Suieaia  6-1  Caiogan.  RKkyRcse.  KM  Bright  Sapuftra,  T2-i  Somali  Part 

4.1  O DEAN  a OYBALL  MOHRS  HAMDICAF  CHASE  2a  « HOyria  C3J96 

1 3FS7-n  M8HOKCA5TLB(38)RFn»IB'11'10 ..JFM 

B 13DP-33  CHKXA8BXnr  (14)  G Edwards  8-1V6 ■ A RzgaraM 

6 1-4P5FP  TANGO'S mRUIT (14) R Bokai  0-1V3 BPond 

4 BPD00-  SPB3» SNAPSGEM (172) PHolM 6-10-12 A P McCoy 

8 PM212P  MOM (17) Un JRdta 0-10-12 ■ -__JR Kavanagh 

8 C1&P-6  I HWUMBEn YOU (14) Ura R HeivlarMn 6-UJ-9 DSaBar(9) 

7 245P-PR  LA0HALYE(8)BDeHa3n 6-10-* JRaBkaa 

7 namare 

HID  No  ueneapanritag  race 

Brttiv  5-«  Bohcpe  Came.  J-?  CnioaOHlOr.  6- 1 Mum  7-1  Speedy  Snassgam.  B-1  Tangn  s DeUgM.  i 
RoraemMr  You,  33-1  Laura  Lya 

4.40  HUM  8 DVHALL HANDICAP  KtRKXJE 2n  If  llOydm  22,717 

1 1.-3CI14-  CflACX OM (272) (B) P Hobbs 6-12-0 _.APHcCay 

2 14-SH1  OUT  RANKINari4)(CtDU  Pipe  *-11-13 C Mute 

3 304-216  ECHO  DC  JAftSm  (19)  A HcMt  *-11-13 lfrGStmUn(7) 

4 DO-6532  LUTU  NOOUBAN  (14)  (CO)  G EttasnK  5-10-0 Jtr  R ThmntBn  (7)  * 


■*■  Danutas  blfakan.  Ostap  Dead  Kolkm. 

2.20  OOLDSBOROUGIIJUIIBIU  HURDLE  8YO  tea  B3J»S 

1 AiZOnejMofur  10-12 

a P JUUUUMTHm  (WID  Brown  10-C 

3 BtMtMOTONBAYJ  Eyre  ID-12  

4 P CASHafUNTY  (38)  M Utttnodon  TD-12 

8 EHK*S  BCTt  F Murphy  10-12 

9 FALCOIFS  PLANE  Mrt  J Ramulen  10-12 

7 Gaum  DANCER  PCalvar  10-12 

B 2 GLOflERUH(ER(2O)J0  NN11 10-12  

9 JACKSON  PARK  TcatWty  10-12 

10  LABAN  KUoraan  10-12 

11  LUCKY  DBA  MWEaaerOY  10-12 

12  MOST  RESPECTFUL  Denye  Sitildl  10-12 

13  D PHANTOM  DANCER  (22)  M Sowanby  ID-12 

14  FHAKRNl  HAZE  Mss  SHoH  <0-12  

15  marauiPO*DiMWEa»rer’0-& 

18  BON  OF  ANSHAN  Mra  A Swkibsnk  10-12 

17  AUIOFYR  J Wtunanghl  10-7 

IS  COUNTESS  OF  CADS  Mias  JCraaW-7 

18  F2  TALLULAH  RB1E  (10)  N UBmortn  10-7 

10  namare 

IBBSe  Dam  Ntaafan  10  IS  LWyar  11X  (■  K Eanarby)  14  rm 
Batting:  9-2  Globe  Runner,  5-1  Enc  ! Ben.  0-1  JacUon  Psm.  6-1  Falcon's 
&umj  Dancer.  1*-1  Lucky  Bea.  20-1  Mom  ReapaoM.  Lagan. 


WFTr 

Mr  A lUbori 

OPaare 

JteDVareo 

MrKmalta 

EOartty 

.8  Storey 

theta 

Lift* 

A SSnJta 


OPorfear 

N Beotfajr 

AlhMntua 

J Supple 

PMMgtof  (3) 

A Dobbin 


Ftame.  PhaMom  Haze.  10-1 


2.50  BOBBY  RBnON  NOVICE  HAMDUAP CHASE 3m  It  C3^38 

1 33ES4-  COOL  WEATHER  (181)  PCheretragh  6-1 V1D RBtepfa 

2 U0U421-  M0NY-SnP(188){D)Ulv5  8B«A7-11-g Sternal 

3 334046-  CARSON  CITY  (183)  M WKIdnson  9-11-8 PHren 

4 P6204-2  DOSE  MARSHALL  (28)  J WOde  6-1 1-4 AMawrira 

5 6U3-6C0HMANDEER(21)IAuMMII|Rnfa-10-11 ASSarith 

6P03SS2  QUIXAUCROSSCTT  (10)  E Cine  11-10-0 Jh  P Hreipy  (7) 

IBBte  Waroair  0 11  lOP»Mn  lS-8(Waa  Untadatema«)S  nar 

Betting: S-*  Demo  MarsttaL 3-i  Mony-SMp.  0-2 (tori  Mtaamar. 6-1  Careen  CHy.  12-1  Commandeer.  5B-I 
OuIjbII  Cresses 

3.20  YDRKSHHIS-TYIN!  TEEBTBJmSION  HANDICAP  HURDLE  ten  C3JF74 

1 211232-  DBICCT  ROUTE  (IBS)  (DJJHamrll  Johnson  6-12-4 HWHanson 

2 30112-  DONE WHL (328) (D)PMw4e(th 4-11-8 ADabbta 

1 01-11  PRtZEFTQHm (10)(D)  J EyrB  5-11-6  -OPaare 

4 101232- SHIWiUBDOE(1B1)(Cfl)TEBmaitiy 4-11-1 L after 

3 140153-  DESERT  FIGHTS!  (190)  (C)  I4n  U Revety  5-10-11 JPMrea 

■ 3-22121  SARHAT1AM  (20)  (O}  M Itamnood  S-10-10 ROrtitty 

7 211000-  ROI  DU  Nona  (188)  (D)  S Camrion  4-10-1 ANagnka 

B P505U-6  TIP  IT  IN  (841(D)  A SrnUh  7-10-0 ...M  Bwiama 

1 »»  Stay  Amak*  8 11  2 P Rhea  4-1  (ten  M Rarafay)  9 rfai 

ItiBag  15-6  PrtzBflgreer.  7-2  Ottea  Route  5-1  Desen  Flglrtr,  6-1  Samatan.  6-1  Srining  Edge,  flri  du 
Hurt.  W-1  Dene  Wefl.  25-1  Tip  II  In 

3.50  OOftDOM  POSTER  HANDICAP  OBASK  2m  41  TlOyte  E41A87 

1 32324-7  OLEMOTnO)(D)K Briley 6-12-0 JOataann 

2 11BS0U-  MASTER  BOSTON (180) (CO) n WooOhOuse 6- 1 1-9 LWyre 

3 722260-  DSJOIUUAM (1B3)(C)Mf CuonlngtiainB-10-6 HWteritaon 

4 114122-  GENERAL  COMMAND  (211)  GHChanlS  0-10-7 RDaMNNCft 

3 313-RD  CROSS  CANNON  (IB)  J W Me  10-10-7  A Hfaptea 

6 21 IF2-3  LOONUaitAM (1311(D) UraklRewtay 6-10-3 P WMa 

1 M4t  Ttoagoad  To  Bn  Tmo  T 10  8 L Wyar  8X  04  H EMtarby)  S ran 

NattevZ-l  Gtomot  5-2  General  Command,  7-2  Loehnagram,  6-1  Master  Boscr,  S-1  Cnois  Com  on.  J*-7 
Da  jornaaft 

4.20  HAUPELD  NOVICE  BUNDLE  tea  41 110ydaE3,1 08 

1 304501-  tNOHBEATH (198) Mre U Rewley 5-11-1 J»Ntare 

2 <56-01  RUIN  OUT  THB  REST  (18)  Mrs  Sarah  Homar-Harter  5-1 1-5  XTtareian 

3 41500-2  ANTARCTIC WWD (21) U HammonC 6-10- 12 Alterity 

4 461-  CHARLEY  LANBBIT  (195)  J Mackle  5-10-12 DOOKTFUL 

8 OOP-  EURO  THYNE  (278)  T Easterly  6-KM2 KDrmararty 

9 OF*  JEAN  DEFURETTE  (83)  RSpmr  5-10-12  fHrttenri(3) 

7 005*0- UFHBUOy  (181)  J Turner  5-10-12 Wty  . 

8 4 Nil  I FI88UM  MAN  (118)6  FtoynieS  5-10-12 J CrilriF  I i 

B P3233-P  MUSK  BLITZ (21) Mra  D Thomson 5-10-12 TRajd 

10  NELSON  MUST  W BerieO  ft-W-12  - ASSreBJ* 

11  53-  SHARE  WTHMS  (231)  T EaterCy  fr-10-12 A tyre 

12  0-  RUE  WANNABE (17B)  Hit  D Thorna*!  SOVara 

13  BARAOUETAJEyra  4-10-11 

14  EYmORtirON  Llnmariwi  4-1D-11 NHktenta 

18  42  PANONIUN  (12)  (BF)teS  > SmnltaiA  4-10-11 Jteppfa 

18  0-  PARKLIW (821) P Hasten 4-10-H  *E"SSL 

IT  54  TOP  GKIPPBt  (13)  Manyn  Wane  4-10-11 -*“™» 

1BB5c  Daaatl  FigtAar  4 10 11 P Haen  9-4  (Nia  ■ Bowlay)  12  ran 

naUfapi  9-4  HtghDeam.  7-2  Antarctic  Why!.  9-2  Snare  OtXUna.  5-1  Ruin  Oul  The  Hast  10-1  Evaao  Rlrt. 
BaraquaiB,  20-1  Pangeran.  Musk  BOtz.  Mlltataum  Mon 

4.50  ASKHAW  nCKARD MOWCE HANDICAP HURDUE tea  II  C8^27 

1 40006-1  SMART  APPMBACH  (21)  Mrl  M Hensley  6-11-11  . — — — PMtaB 

2 53PS24F*  OLE  OLE  (597)  Mrs  E Mcscrop  10-11-0 TRaad 

3 30OSF-  PBB1KB1ACH (181) G Moore 9-1H1 JCMigfiNi 

4 5S6T04- 0AH8IPS  BOY  (190)  J Tamar  6-10-13 WPry 

G 4046PS-  C0OL*TES.(17S)Ur*JBro«m4-10-W ■ CaBaghan  (fa 

9 512316  UTILE  TlNCTUra;  (11)  Mra  TMciroiea  SWnnci  B-10-6 Q Upton 

7 BI3200-P  HBDOOMHADoa [211  PChOMDrouall 0-10-6  RStaWta 

9 D603-5  IHaR08IR80N(ia«JUacUe5-lO-r Bltaataata(3) 

Bnamere 

10B8t  Saute  WnMarif  7 11 10  P IB—n  4-9  (Kra  M Itaretay)  4 tte 

Baffin*  11-10  Sririi  Aeproaui.  9-3  Pebbln  Beach.  6-1  UH*  Tmaurt.  6-1  Garte'k  Bey.  Mrs  MNnson.  10-1 

Hartaai  Haugn.  16-1  (tori  Sieri.  20-i  Ole  Ole 

• Frankie  Dettori  kept  up  his  winning  ways  with  a double  in 
France  yesterday,  landing  the  Prix  la  Jave  at  Fontainebleau 
on  Legende  d'Or  and  the  Prix  Niceas  with  the  John  Gosden- 
trained  Inquisitor. 


*XS(tei  «eta]t  1,  USDEMSTAN.  TRoed 
(20-1):  2,  Bhm  Charm  (5-4  lav);  O,  Vnl  tin 

Hama  (7-2).  :Q  ran  lX.  8.  (Mrs  O Tnomaon) 
T«B  C17.».  £4  60,  Ei.ia  £1.90.  Dual  F: 
£26  NO.  CSF:  £30  09.  Trio:  £19.50. 

3.15  (ten  If  FtaGi  1,  DURAID,  R Guest 
(4-7  favl:  2,  Mg  Preka  (0-1):  3,  ITiiaiaH 
(12-11.  9 ran.  2K.  X (Donya  Smith)  Tote 
£1  60:  £100.  Dm  £3.70.  Dual  F:  E19J0 
CSF:  £853  Trio:  £1020 
OUADPOD  £24.10. 

PUICCPOTi  C142JB 
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Soccer 

Unitedhope 
to  be  third 
time  luckier 

David  Lacey  in  Istanbul  on  high  hopes 
of  avoiding  more  Turkish  trouble 


LATE  autumn  in  the 
Champions  League,  it 
seems,  is  almost 
bound  to  find  Man- 
chester United  awaiting 
events  by  the  Bosphorus. 
Tonight’s  game  against  Fen- 
erbabce  is  their  third  succes- 
sive visit  to  Turfeey  as  Eng- 
land's representatives  in  this 
tournament  and  if  they  are  to 
make  better  progress  this 
time  they  cannot  afford  to 
lose. 

So  far  United  have  suffered 
nothing  but  dirty  work  at  the 
crossroads  linking  Europe 
with  Asia.  Recent  visits  to  Is- 
tanbul have  found  them  fac- 
ing a Turkish  dilemma.  De- 
light has  been  in  short 
supply. 

Three  years  ago  here  they 
went  out  of  the  European  Cup 
in  the  second  round  to  Galata- 
saray.  who  were  content  to 
share  a scoreless  draw  on 
their  own  ground  alter  hold- 
ing United  to  3-3  at  Old  Traf- 
ford  and  went  through  on 
away  goals.  Eric  Cantona  was 
shown  the  red  card  at  the 
final  whistle  for  abusing  the 
Swiss  referee,  and  two  United 
players  were  assaulted  by  riot 
police. 

The  following  season 
United  were  back  by  the 
Golden  Horn,  again  facing  Ga- 
la tasaray  and  again  drawing 
0-0.  a result  which  did  pre- 
cious little  to  offset  their  hu- 
miliating defeats  in  Barce- 
lona and  Gothenburg.  Now 
they  are  facing  Fenerbahce 
and.  though  a third  barren 
stalemate  would  not  have  the 
depressing  consequences  of 
its  predecessors,  a grisly 
piece  of  Turkey  would  still  be 
stuck  in  United's  craw. 


At  least  the  prospects  of 
United  achieving  something 
better  are  quite  promising. 
Fenerbahce,  coached  by  Se~ 
bastiao  Lazaroni,  who  was  in 
charge  of  Brazil  for  the  1990 
World  Cup,  are  not  shaping 
up  as  well  as  Gala  tasaray.  In 
the  preliminary  round  they 
struggled  to  beat  Maccabi  Tel 
Aviv,  who  forced  a 1-1  draw 
here  after  losing  1-0  In  Israel. 

Fenerbahoe’s  principal  for- 
eign influence  Is  Emu  Kosta- 
dinov.  the  Bulgarian  striker 
previously  with  Bayern  Mu- 
nich, who  has  just  completed 
a three-match  European  ban 
after  being  sent  off  against 
Maccabi. 

Kostadinov,  scorer  of  the 
late  Bulgarian  goal  that  de- 
nied France,  and  Cantona,  a 
place  in  the  19M  World  Cup, 
leads  the  attack  alongside  the 
Bosnian  Elvlr  Bolic.  Jay  Jay 
Okocha,  a Nigerian  mid- 
fielder with  a penchant  for 
dribbling,  was  signed  from 
Eintracht  Frankfurt  during 
the  summer. 

Fenerbahce's  reported 
weakness  on  the  nanirc  indi- 
cates that  they  have  nobody 
to  plague  United  the  way  Ku- 
bilay  Turkyilmaz  did  for  Ga- 
la tasaray.  Yet  the  presence  of 
Benhur  Babaogiu  in  Lazar- 
oni's  squad  suggests  they  are 
not  entirely  bereft  of  the 
means  to  drive  a chariot  or 
two  through  United's  defence. 

Much  is  going  to  depend  on 
the  way  Alex  Ferguson  ap- 
proaches tonight’s  game.  A 
month  ago  he  played  two  wide 
men.  Cruyff  and  Poborsky. 
against  Juventus  in  Turin  but 
attempted  to  narrow  the 
team's  movements  in  the 
hope  of  denying  their  Italian 
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Cricket 


ffiph  and  mighty . . . Peter  Schmeichel  turns  over  a shot  in  Manchester  United  training  at  the  Fenerbahce  Stadium  last  night  photograph:  boss  kwwjrd 


son's  team.  "We  will  prove  we 
have  not  got  this  for  -by 
chance,”  said  Lazaroni  defi- 
antly, but  if  the  English  pres- 
ence in  the  most  prestigious 
European  club  competition  is 
ever  going  to  regain  Us  for- 
mer eminence  then  matches 
like  this  need  to  be  won. 

True,  Fenerbahce  did  once 
beat  Manchester  City.  But 
that  hardly  puts  thpm  In 
select  company. 


opponents  attacking  space. 

The  result  was  chaotic.  Nei- 
ther Cruyff  nor  Poborsky 
showed  any  inclination  to 
track  back,  with  the  result 
that  Juventus  frequently 
opened  up  United’s  defence 
and  should  have  won  by  more 
than  Alen  Boksic's  lone  goal 

Much  depends  on  Gary  Pal- 
lister  shaking  off  the  recur- 
ring back  problem  which 
forced  him  to  miss  Saturday's 


game  against  Liverpool. 
David  May  and  Ronny  John- 
sen  played  well  enough  in 
that  match  but  Ferguson 
would  be  more  comfortable  if 
Pallister  were  around. 

He  could  play  Pallister  and 
Johnsen,  as  he  did  in  Turin, 
or  retain  May  and  play  John- 
sen in  front  of  the  back  four. 
Either  way  Nicky  Butt  looks 
like  fining  an  important  role 
as  deputy  for  the  injured  Roy 


Keane.  Ryan  Giggs  is  the 
other  main  doubt  with  an 
ankle  injury. 

Juventus,  who  won  1-0  in 
the  Fenerbahce  Stadium 
while  United  were  beating 
Rapid  Vienna  2-0,  lead  Group 
C of  the  Champions  League 
with  six  points  from  two 
games  United  have  three, 
and  Fenerbahce  and  Rapid 
one  apiece  from  their  1-1 
draw  in  Vienna. 


Ferguson  is  convinced  that 
10,  possibly  nine,  points  win 
be  enough  to  take  United  to 
the  quarter-finals.  Clearly 
they  need  a minimum  of  four 
from  their  two  encounters 
with  Fenerbahce,  and  a point 
tonight,  as  the  manager  con- 
ceded. will  be  satisfactory.  So 
long  as  United  do  not  go  look- 
ing for  a draw. 

In  fact  a victory  should  be 
within  the  grasp  of  Fergu- 


Luckless  Laudrup  saddled  as  the 
lone  Ranger  in  the  danger  zone 

Patrick  Glenn  in  Amsterdam  finds  Glaswegian  problems  in  attack  against  Ajax  tonight 


IN  A city  whose  pedestri- 
ans must  take  care  to 
avoid  falling  into  its 
many  canals  after  dark. 
Rangers  are  expected  to  ex- 
perience great  difficulty  In 
keeping  their  Champions 
League  heads  above  water 
tonight 

Walter  Smith’s  squad  ar- 
rived in  this  Dutch  city  yes- 
terday to  meet  a supposedly 
diminished  Ajax  side  at  the 


futuristic  Amsterdam 
Arena,  but  the  Rangers 
manager’s  problems  make 
those  of  his  rival  look 
about  as  serious  as  a shav- 
ing cut 

Louis  Van  Gaal  is  likely 
to  be  without  the  strikers 
Patrick  Kluivert  and  Jari 
Litmanen  as  well  as  the  vet- 
eran sweeper  Danny  Blind, 
but  Smith  said  that  he 
could  not  even  form  a game 


plan,  except  for  some  provi- 
sional sketching,  until  he 
had  some  idea  of  the  per- 
sonnel at  his  disposaL 
The  picture  would  not  be- 
come clear  until  today, 
when  he  had  the  chance  to 
check  on  possible  reactions 
to  last  night’s  training  ses- 
sion. The  midfielder  Stuart 
McCall  and  goalkeeper 
Andy  Go  ram  were  unable 
to  go  through  a rigorous 


work-out  and  Smith  will  be 
thankful  to  have  even  one 
of  them  available. 

“They  are  a little  further 
forward  than  they  were 
yesterday,  but  not  much.” 
he  said.  “Their  chances 
may  have  improved  slightly 
but  I’ve  told  them  l won’t 
risk  damaging  them  for  the 
future  for  the  sake  of  this 
one  game.” 

He  Is  also  without  a rec- 


ognised striker.  McCoist. 
Doric  and  Andersen  are  al- 
ready out  and  Van  Vossen 
has  virtually  no  chance,  so 
Rangers  will  have  to  rely 
on  Brian  Laudrup  launch- 
ing solo  raids  up  front  The 
Dane  can  be  formidable  but 
not  without  the  balL  and 
gaining  possession  and  sup- 
plying him  is  likely  to  be 
very  difficult 
Rangers  may  have  to 
press  into  service,  at  least 
on  the  bench,  some  of  the 
under-20s  who  are  allowed 
to  be  added  to  the  25  play- 
ers registered  with  Uefe  in 
advance  of  the  Champions 
League  ties.  These  young- 
sters include  Greg  Shields, 
Brian  McGinty,  Steven 
Boyack  and  Paul  McKnight 
But  as  Smith  pointed  out 
“it’s  a hell  of  a game  to 


be  playing  with  boys 
hardly  out  of  thefr 
apprenticeships”. 

Smith  took  mild  excep- 
tion to  Van  Gaal’s  com- 
ments after  watching 
Rangers  lose  2-1  to  Hibs 
last  Saturday,  but  more  out 
of  tedium  than  acrimony. 

“It  seems  that  every 
coach  we  meet  this  season 
has  a comment  to  make 
about  Rangers,  but  it’s  not 
my  way  to  talk  of  others 
and  what  they  may  or  not 
be.  I’ll  leave  that  to  those 
who  feel  the  need  for  it.” 

Van  Gaal  had  commented 
that  Rangers  were  not  par- 
ticularly good  players  tech- 
nically and  that  Laudrup 
and  Paul  Gascoigne  tended 
to  play  for  themselves 
rather  than  the  team. 

Laudrup  had  a reply. 


“Paul  is  an  individualist, 
like  myself.”  he  said,  “and 
sometimes  people  will  say 
we’re  only  playing  for  our- 
selves. But  you  have  to  do 
what  you’re  best  at.  Paul  is 
good  at  creating  opportuni- 
ties by  taking  on  oppo- 
nents, so  you  sbonld  leave 
him  the  way  he  is.” 

Neither  Gascoigne  nor 
Laudrup  has  been  notice- 
ably successful  -with 
Rangers  in. Europe,  but 
Smith  is  placing  some  reli- 
ance on  them  tonight. 

“Of  coarse  you  can’t  suc- 
ceed without  a team  struc- 
ture,” he  said,  “but  within 
that  you  have  to  look  to  the 
special  talents  like  Gas- 
coigne and  Laudrup  to  do 
the  special  thing.  Oh  yes, 
tbey’U  be  important  here 
all  right” 


First  Division:  Reading  2,  Manchester  City  0 

Nogan  double  nails  City 


Martin  Thorpe 


STEVE  COPPELL  does 
□ot  do  things  by  half:  he 
does  them  by  quarters. 
The  Manchester  City  man- 
ager bas  given  himself  four 
matches  to  assess  his  new 
players  before  deciding  if 
changes  are  needed.  And  this, 
the  second  of  those,  showed 
why;  after  the  Impressive 
draw  at  QPR,  a defeat  at 
struggling  Reading. 

Saturday's  performance  at 
Lottos  Road  had  been  impres- 
sive enough  for  Coppell  to 
say.  “Looking  at  the  players, 
there  is  a lot  that  is  right” 
But  perhaps  City  thought 
every  team  in  blue-and-white 
hoops  could  be  as  easily  domi- 
nated, because  there  was  an 
opening  complacency  about 
them  for  which  they  paid  a 
high  price  when  going  behind 
in  the  36th  minute. 

Perhaps  they  also  underes- 
timated Reading.  There  has 
been  a lot  wrong  with  the 
Royals.  Six  were  missing  in- 


jured last  night  and  their  re- 
cord signing.  Darren  Caskey, 
was  absent  because  of  a death 
in  the  family. 

But  the  team’s  form  gener- 
ally has  left  them  struggling 
at  the  wrong  end  of  the  table, 
sparking  growing  unrest 
among  the  fans  and  threaten- 
ing the  future  of  the  joint 
managers,  Mick  Gooding  and 
Jimmy  Quinn. 

But  the  first  45  minutes 
turned  out  to  be  more  encour- 
aging. Morley*s  torn  and  shot 
had  already  forced  Dibble 
into  an  instinctive  parry, 
when  in  the  36th  minute 
Dlckov  lost  the  ball  in  the 
centre  circle.  Lambert  carried 
it  forward  in  a dazzling  run, 
then  slipped  the  ball  into  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  area, 
where  Nogan  shot  precisely 
just  inside  the  City  goal- 
keeper’s far  post 

As  expected  of  a side  that 
had  failed  to  produce  a decent 
chance  in  the  first  half.  City 
emerged  with  more  vigour 
after  the  break  and  Dlckov 
soon  curled  in  a dangerous 


shot  from  the  left  edge  of  the 
area.  Wright  did  well  to  push 
away  at  full  stretch. 

But  then  the  torpor 
returned,  along  with  the  un- 
certainty at  the  back  and 
hesitation  up  front  When 
Kinkladze  was  booked  for  a 
foul  in  the  65th  minute,  it  was 
his  first  major  contribution  to 
the  match. 

All  Reading  had  to  do  to 
take  a grip  on  the  game  was 
break  more  sweat  and  when 
their  second  goal  came  in  the 
64  th  minute  It  was  no  sur- 
prise. G ilkes  made  a tantalis- 
ing run  into  the  area  and 
squared  the  ball  to  Nogan, 
who  slotted  home  his  second 
goaL 

Citys’  problems  were  com- 
pounded seven  minutes  from 
time  when  Lomas  was  sent  off 
for  a two-footed  challenge  on 
Parkinson. 

Raadingi  Wright;  Bernal.  Hunter. 
McPherson.  Hopkins.  3odm,  Goading. 
OilKas.  Lambert.  Motley.  Nopan. 
MrtiLliurtar  CRyi  Dibble-.  Summerbee. 
Wassail.  McGoldrick.  Symons.  I 
Bngntwell.  Clough.  Kink  la  die.  Lomas. 
Rosier.  Dlckov 

M Pierce  (Portsmoutt). 


Bolton  Wanderers  1 , Tranmere  Rovers  0 

A pinch  of  promotion  salt  from  Sellars 


tan  Ross 


BOLTON  may  not  be  good 
enough  for  the  Premier- 
ship but  they  could  also  be  too 
good  for  the  First  Division. 
Their  last  season  at  Bumden 
Park  is  turning  into  quite  a 
treat.  They  stand  five  points 
clear  at  the  top  this  morning 
after  extending  their  most  im- 
pressive opening  run  since 
1934  at  the  expense  of  a side  of 
similarly  lofty  ambition. 

Tranmere's  traditional 
over-elaboration  was  less  evi- 
dent than  usual,  yet  in  many 
respects  they  continue  to  be 
their  own  worst  enemy. 

Although  few  teams  outside 
of  the  Premiership  pass  the 
ball  better,  few  require  as 
many  passes  to  transform  po- 
tential into  threat,  and 
therein  lies  the  rub  for  a club 
grimly  determined  to  succeed 
on  its  own  terms.  They  hustle 


up  blind  alleys  with  such 
grace  and  style  that  it  is  easy 
to  forgive  them. 

Bolton  are  more  direct  It  is 
a character  trait  which 
undermined  their  attempts  to 
stay  among  the  elite  last  sea- 
son, but  which  serves  them 
well  enough  at  present 

Chances  were  the  gift  of 
utility  defenders  rather  than 
the  creation  of  Intelligent 
midfielders  but  even  so,  the 
game  held  a fascination  as  it 
ebbed  and  flowed. 

Strangely,  Bolton’s  greater 
share  of  the  possession  was  of 
little  benefit  in  a patchwork 
quilt  of  an  first  half  and  had 
Tranmere’s  urgency  not  evap- 
orated on  entering  the  pitch's 
final  third,  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  fared  better. 

The  match  had  sauntered  to 
its  12th  minute  before  either 
side  came  close  to  scoring, 
Tranmere's  player-manager 
Aldridge  striking  the  face  of 


the  crossbar  with  a deflected 
drive. 

You  could  not  slide  a ciga- 
rette paper  between  the  two 
until  the  50th  minute  when 
Bolton's  policy  of  drilling  low 
crosses  square  at  high  speed 
was  finally  rewarded.  Blake 
managed  to  get  in  the  path  of 
McG inlay's  bullet  pass  from 
the  right,  but  only  to  nudge 
the  ball  into  the  path  of  Scott 
Sellars,  who  fired  in  smartly 
from  12  yards. 

That  goal  seemed  to  con- 
vince Bolton  that  they  were 
perhaps  affording  Tranmere  a 
mite  too  much  respect,  and 
they  wisely  withdrew  any 
semblance  of  subtlety  from 
their  football  thereafter. 

Botina  Windti  iiijl  Branegan;  Bvmun 
FranOMn.  Taggart.  Faliaough.  Phlliipe 
Johansen.  Thompson.  Blake, 
MCGirafty. 

Tramway  Rovers,  Coyne:  Slovene 
Uiom  i Jones.  50  mini.  Teaie,  Branrmn 
Hnuua,  (Mr.rr.sMy  60)  lr*£,  E' 
Cook  jUahon.  on/,  aooem  Aianago. 

111  H Fumnndli  iDorcaitten. 


Results 


Soccer 

USFA  CUPi  Sace 


■AIMlwDy. 

ramo  Tbilisi  1.  BoavJata  0,  Schama  1, 
Trabmnspw  V.  Metz  2.  Sporting  0:  Legia 
Warsaw  1.  Besittas  1:  Karlsruhe  3.  Roma 
0;  Siavia  Praguo  0.  Valencia  1:  Club 
Brugge  2.  Manorial  Bucharest  ft  Heblng- 
borg  2.  Neucnaiel  Xamax  0. 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

<0)0 


<0)  1 


Oxford  Utd  (01  O 


1010 

15.S64 


101  O 
14.136 


(01  0 Wohvrfc 


_ in  2 

Nogan  35. 67 

Wd  (01  3 
Katchouro  5 2.  54 
Walkeer  69 

Second  Division 


13)  « 
Preeca  SO.  22 
Mellon  M 
4.014 


Fletcher  17 


i (1|  1 


etna 

Agoebno  16 
Barnard  59 
Tlnnlon  74 

Crews  (OlO 
3.483 

Motto  County  (01  O 


i City  |0|  O 
11.724 

|01  O 
14.060 


Wrexham  (0)  3 
Brammei  54 
Phillips  55 
Chalk  57  (pen'i 

101  0 
3.618 

1 01  O 
7J25 


York  |01  1 
Hlmswonh  ei 


i <0)0 


(0)0 


(01 1 
Taylor  58 


Rotherham  10)  0 
2.490 


(0)  1 

Claris  79 
2.042 

Stockport  (0|  1 

Angell  58 
5.352 


Bristol  Rvrs  (0)  O 


(0)2 
Onuore  65 
B allay  87 

LoUm  (1)  1 
Davis  27 


(0)  1 
Wilson  46 

Watford  ID  * 
Andrews  39 
Johnson  TO 
6.490 

Third  Division 

Brighton  |0)  O 
3/444 


(01  1 


(01  2 

Myers  79 
Chamuerialn  07 


i(0)O 
3.224 

1(112 
Gtegriom  28 
Smith  70 


(0)  1 

Foster  58 


Dole  3 
Wftfft)4t 


Fry  81 


(3)  3 

Conroy  4.  33 
Blake  44  (pen) 


(Ql  a 
1-687 


(0)0 
2.732 

111  f 
Smart  14 
2.155 

Utdl0|O 


I1»  1 

Holliday  2S 

iaw 

Leyton  Odont  |0)  O 

3.115 

Manafldd  (0/  O 

1.942 

Roohdaie  |2)  2 

Whitehall  44 
Painter  45 


'(OjO 

WlBM  <0)7 
Sharp  Ql 

10)0 
1.411 


0)3 


Williams  45 
Mann  50  log) 
Ritchie  65 

IQ)  Z 

O' Aorta  80 
Hope  90 


■MIDI* 
Turner  56.  76 
3.425 

FwHiaiifton  PI  1 

Sampson  16 
2.079 


San  Remo  style . . . Colin  McRae  leads  into  today’s  final  leg 


Torquay  (1J  7 
Winter  45 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 


Wio 

1.843 


(II  a St  Mhraa  (0)  2 

Smith  14  Yardley  89.  90 

Cooper  50  1.383 

SHaVng  (0)  7 St  Jotmatooa  (1 1 3 

Taggart  63  So* erlioglu  a 

1.432  JenUnBtm  53 

Gram  64  (pan) 
PA  CUP,  Third-round  qualifying 
■Wptayaa  Newcastle  Tn  1.  Frick!  By  1; 
Bam&er  Bridne  Z Alherton  LR  0. 

UEFA  U-18  CHAMPIONSHIP  QUALIFY. 
INC:  Scotland  1 . Lithuania  1 . Wales  0,  Hol- 
land 2. 

CM  VAUXKALL  CONFERENCE:  Dover  0. 
Fnmboroutin  0:  Kettering  0.  Hednestorri  2; 
MacdesffeM  Z Siafvondge  0;  Telford  1. 
Both  1.  Welling  1.  Hayes  0:  Woking  5.  Ste- 
venage 1. 

POHTIMS  LEAGUE]  Soeaad  DMsto re 

Grimsby  2.  Bradford  C 1. 


Rugby  Union 


DMaioru  Abertfllary  0.  Blackwood  24; 
Bonyrnaen  5.  Llandovery  29;  Cross  Kays 
79.  Abareynon  0:  Pantypool  73.  Ystradgyn- 
lab  ft  s Wales  Poller  27.  Aboravon  la 
UWIC  (Car dltl  Inst]  U.  Moesbag  22. 

CLUB  MATCHi  Oxford  llnlv  20.  Bath  35. 
MU  IK21  INTER  DISTRICT  CHAMPI- 
ONSHIP: Nth  A MM  Scotland  U 32.  Glas- 
gow CUl  21.  Scottish  Exiles  24,  Edinburgh 
Dtsl  U 19. 

Rugby  League 

TOUR  HATCH 

Now  Tnrtirt  XD1  (14)  30,  Croat  Wtoi 

(10)  22.  How  Tartan  it  XtRtTrten  Enda- 
cotl  2.  Okesene,  Rapall.  Swann.  Taowa. 
Oortw  Murray  2.  Whutaker.  toot  Brtt- 

aiae  Trias  Hammond.  Hayes.  Mather. 
Smith.  Ooatsc  Prescott  3 (2.000) 
ACADEMY  TDURj  Central  District  Colly 
38.  Gl  Britain  Academy  38. 

Golf 

P*»AI  CREEK  OPEN,  Firat  round.  6B  C 

Kamps  (SA):  Kyi  Hi  a Han  iBurmn).  » D 
Zarate  (Phil);  H Buhrmann  ISA);  G Ghri 
(India).  S Moosom  iThail.  P Fried  Ian  dor 
(Swrtz);  Kim  Wflrvlae  |S  Kor)  TO  E Rua- 
tand  lUSI:  T Wirai chant  (Than;  p Fowler 
(Ala);  M Martial  (Sing).  L Pe Iters  (UAET 
Choi  Kyung-fu  fS  Korl. 

Tennis 

ATP  CZECH  OPEN  NDOOD  Mml 
Hrto  roundi  W Porratra  [SA)  bt  R Furl  an 

(11)  7-6.  4-6.  8-3.  B ihhh  jm  j,  (Cz)  bt  D 
Vecefc  (CZ|  6-2. 3-6  7-5. 0 WiruWnk  (Nethl 


K M Tabara  (CZI  6-*.  4-6.  7-6;  T 
I US)  bl  J KrosiBk  (Slovak)  6-3.  6-4;  O 
Prtnortl  lOer)  bt  R Krajicek  (Nath)  6-4. 
6-3:  M SWi  (Gar)  bt  S Siolte  (Aus)  7-6. 
6-2. 

ATP  TOULOUSE  CHANS  PRO C Firat 
round;  L Rom  (Frj  bt  A Gaudenzl  (in  6-2. 
6-3:  O Stonolotim  (Bui)  bt  A O'Brien  (US) 
6-2.  4-6.  7-6;  J Ptipgb  <Neth]  bt  P Haar- 
huls  INeth)  4-6.  8-3. 6-3:  M fBos  (Chilei  bt 
F Vltoirx  iFr)  6-2  (ret). 

WOMfM'S  EUROPEAN  INDOOR  CHAM- 
IP  (Zurich)'  Rrat  rmmrfi  K Hdb. 
(Slovak)  bt  M Kochta  iGeM  6-3. 
6-4;  B Schott  (Aut)  bt  H SufcOVB  (Cl)  8-4. 
2-6.  6-2;  L Raymond  lU3)  Bt  N Zvereva 
(Bel*)  6-2.  7-6;  J Meaner  (Aot)  bf  N Tau- 
2tal  (Frj  0-6.  6-4.  6-3;  **  Htatfa  (Swltz)  bt 
N Bewametau  (Japan)  6-0. 6-1:  J r 
(US)  bt  G Sabaiin!  (Arg)  6-3,  6-4. 

Baseball 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  CHAMPIONSHIP 
llldlllnn  Ptopotfi  SI  Louts  0.  Atlanta  14 
(SI  Louis  lead  Series  3-2). 

American  Football 

HPLa  Green  Bay  23.  San  Francisco  20  («). 


Ice  Hockey 


nhu  Vancouver  4.  Boston  5 (at);  My 
Rangers  5.  Calgary  4;  Phoenix  3.  Edmon- 
ton 6. 


Motor  Sport 


CAM  Hon  RALLY!  decani  day:  Lao- 
tog  positional  1.  C McRae  (OB)  SuDaru 
impress  2hr  49raln  «sec;  2.  C Salnz  (Sp) 
Ford  Escort  Coswonh  at  32sec:  3.  P Uau 
(111  Subaru  bnpreza  36;  4.  K Enkssan  (Swe) 
Subaru  Imprsza  54;  B,  B Thlry  (Bel)  Ford 
Escort  Cosnortht  Aft  6.  GCumco  (It)  Ford 
Escort  Cos  worth  7.  O PJsnezzoJa  (III 

Toyota  Ceitea  2A3.  8.  F Lot*  (Bel)  Toyota 
Ceiiu  a 14.  9.  todier  Aurtol  (Fr)  Mitsubishi 
Lancer  3.19. 

Squash 

dOEHTS  WORLD  TEAM  CHAMPION- 
SHIP (Pel sling  Jays.  Mai):  Second  muB 
Tytog  road  Pod  Ai  Australia  3.  Souin 
Africa  D;  Oamrany  3.  US  0.  Pool  Bi  big. 
tad  3,  HoBand  O (Eng  Brsr):  C torlrnnm 
bl  V Add  neon  9-J.  9-0.  B-10.  3-iCL  9-2.  s 
Horner  bt  D Sommers  9-2,  9-1.  9-4-.  f 
denes  b D Jeigenma  9-1.  9-0,  3-1;  Haw 
Zealand  3,  Egypt  ft  Pool  C,  hutond  3, 
■atoysto  O (Ire  firrt);  A MoAnBo  bt 
LKMK1  SIU  Lynn  9-4  9-2,  L Hitnogsn 
bt  Kuan  Choy  Lin  9-3. 4-f . ID-8. 0 French 
bl  C Too  5-6.  16-9.  9-3.  8-3,  Finland  2. 

Canada  1-  Pool  fc  SootlenrI  3,  o 

iScal  first).  S Moctle  bt  T Kimura  9-0  9-1 
9-l;CWeddaSbt  M Adachi  9-3. 9-1  9.1! 
W WdffMllf  ta  M Sugo  9-0.  B-3  " Et-8- 
Frar.ce  2.  Hong  Kong  1.  Pam  m Denmark 
2.  Brazil  1;  Spain  3.  Italy  0. 


Table  Tennis 

EUROPEAN  WOMEN'S  LEAGUE  (Ka- 
posvv.  Hun):  Sqw  DhriMm  Hungary 
4,  Engtond  1 (Hun  hrst).  C BatoHi  bt  H 
Lower  2I-J3. 21-11;  V Elio  tosl  to  L Locnaa 
16-21  21-12.  19-21:  K ToO  bt  N Deaton 
21-16.  21-17;  BatorflTToth  W Lomas/Dea- 
ton  13-21.  21-7.  21—13;  Bauxfi  u Lomas 
21-6.  22-3). 


Fixtures 

(7.30  unless  staled) 

Soccer 

EUROPEAN  CUP  CHAMPIONS' 
LEAGUE!  Group  Aj  A)&>  v Rangers:  Aux- 
erre  v GC  Zurich.  Orcop  Bt  ABellco  Ma- 
drid V Bomasia  Dortmund;  Sin  aim  Bucha- 
rest v Wldzen  Lodz.  Groua  Ca  Panarbahco 
v Man  utd;  Rapid  Vienna  v Juventus. 
Cro<Hi  Ik  IFK  Gothenburg  v AC  Milan; 
Rosenborp  BK  v FC  Porto 
FA  CUP:  lUnkoiMi  guaEfyaig  ,anlay> 
SI  Leonards  Stamcrotl  v Eromiey  |7.4S). 
KATtONWIDE  UBAOUB:  Ften  Dfvtrtona 
Norwich  v Oldham  (7.45);  Port  Vale  v Crys- 
tal Pal  oca  (7  45i:  QPR  v Bradford  C (7.461; 
Southend  v Grlmaby  (7 Ml;  Swindon  v 
Huddersfield  (7  45).  West  Brom  v Stoke 
(7.45|.  Esmond  Dhrlstoic  Mlllwall  v Bury 
(7  45). 

GM  VAUXHALL  CONFERENCE:  Gates- 
head v Morecamoa. 

UNEBOtUl  LEAGUE:  Prwmtor  Dhttahmi 

Accrington  Stanley  v Leek  Tn:  Wirwton) 
Did  v Gainsborough  Hrst  DhMon 
□royisden  v Warrington  Tn. 

ICIS  LEAGUE:  Premier  Division,  Harrow 

0 or  v AytesOwy. 

OR  HARTEXS  LEAGUE:  Pmtar  DM. 

"°*  Salisbury  v CheUennam  (7.46):  S«- 
tmgbourne  v Hastings  (7.46).  *"-**— n-| 
“•Won:  Paget  Rngrs  v Dihiey  Tn:  VS 
Rugby  v Solihull  Bor.  “ — — - - 


BasWey  v Fareham  Tn;  Forest  Grn  v Trow- 
oridge  Tn:  Yale  Tn  v Wavtnouth. 
IfOBTHOM  COUNTIES  EAST  LEAGUE: 
Pr«»do»  DMrion  Denaby  Utd  v Hucknali 
Tn:  Haiiam  v Aswield  Utd.  Shaflleld  v 
Dvcts edge 

PONnNS  LEAGUE:  Promt*-  DMalom 

Derby  v Shaft  Wad  (7.0).  Phot  DMsfaoa 
v 17.0):  Middlesbrough 

v Sheri  utd  (7.0);  Notts  County  v Preston 
Jr  n!'  °»*««an  Hull  v Stockport 

(7.01.  Shrewsbury  v York  17  0).  TMrd  Db. 
Worn  Chesterfield  v Chester  (7.0). 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION, 
v Bristol  C (2.0); 
Wimbledon  v Portsmouth  (2X1). 

Rugby  Unton 

*1™*®^**  Of1,  p001  A,  Benetton  Tra- 
'on  *u?“  Bdtnburgh  v Pontypridd 
47.0.  My  reside)  to  Leinster  v Lefcestar 
Scol»«i  Borders  v 
Uarwfli  (,  o.  Hawick)  C,  Neath  v Cstetto- 
nlA  Uteter  vHarieqtttns  (7JL  RavsnhUI)  Dc 
Cardin  v Munster  f7  151;  Milan  v TouIousb. 
EUROPEAN  CO«fF5MNCE  to 

Aoen  v aermom-F errand  (8.30);  Glssaow 
ftoBhemaerr);  Newport  v New- 
bridge  |7  0|  B:  Bridgend  v Bristol  (7.15); 
issues  v Dinamo  BucttorsM  (6.0):  Tre- 
orchy  v Narbonne  (7. IS).  C,  Dunvart  v 
Connacm  17.15I:  Northampton  • Orrrii- 
Toulon  v Padova  (6  01.  D,  Ebb*  Vale  v 
Swansea  (74) ]:  Gloucester  v Beales:  l 
Irish  v Bourgoin.  ““ 

Rugby  League 

TOWI  MATCtt  Lancashire  v Australian 
Aboriginals  (Leigh). 


Basketball 


BUDWBSn  Leagues  Crystal  Palace  « 
Sheffield  (8.0):  mamas  Valley  v blrnrfnn- 
ham  (S4);  r 

®WW0AN  Cun  London  Towers  v 
Marc-Konttend  (Hun)  (B.0). 

• Tha  tortner  Formula  1 driver  Dareh 
Warwick  has  formed  a tram  to  contest 
nest  year's  Auto  Trader  RAC  Touring  Gar 
Championship.  He  partners  ian  Harrison 
tormer  nead  of  WrtliantoflenauK  tourlrm 
cars,  m « three-year  deaf.  Their  learn.  Tri- 
ple Egm  Race  Engineering,  will  Operate 
Vauxnaits  two  factory-hacked  Voctras 
Crlvcn  by  tha  1995  chamokm  John  Clstahd 
and  another  driver  yet  to  be  announced. 


Women 
given 
the  vote 


by  MCC 


DavMHopps 


MCC  members  wfll 

given  aDJOther  of^xar- 
tunity  next  year  te 
abandon  centuries  of  sexisusL 
by  admitting  women  urto  the 
game’s  most  august  club.- " 
Colin  lngleby-Mackenzie 
bas  launched  his, MCC  prtei* . 
depey  by  indicating  that  ien-  : 
other  vote  is  overdue  and  that 
he  will  support  the  abanritia- 
ment  of  an  antiquated  men- 
only  policy.  His  earllest  offi- 
cial  opportunity  to  press  bis 
views  cmnes  today  whex  -be.  , 
chairs  Vis  first  foil  MCC  com^ 
mittee  meeting  at  Lord's.  - 
Ingleby-Mackenzie,  whose 
links  with  Lord’s  began  as  a 
j 6-year-old  playing  for  :Etim 
against  Harrow  in  1948,  has 
an  opportunity  almost  half  a 
century  later  to  oppose  a-pefl- .. 
icy  of  prejudice.  He  has  begun, 
by  urging  MCCs  traditional- 
ists to  abandon  their  "fear”  of " 
the  opposite  sex. 

“Much  publicity  has:  been 
given  to  the  introduction'  of 
lady  members,’’  he  writes  in 
the  MCC’s  autumn  newslet- 
ter. “It  is  five  years  KtTM*vthi» 
delicate  question  has  been 
placed  before  the  member- 
ship. It  is  time  that  this  mat-  - 
ter  was  reintroduced,  .and  we 
must  not  be  frightened  by  foe 
opposite  sex  who  are  keen 
cricketers  and  lovers  of  the 
game.  It  may  be  that  a mod- 
em approach  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  dub.” 

Ingleby-Mackenzie’s  hint 
that  women  members  -may 
serve  the  MCC’s  best  interests 
may  be  regarded  as  a subtle 
allusion  to  the  club’s  failure 
three  months  ago  fo  win 
National  Lottery  support  for  a 
£10  million  redevelopment 
scheme. 

The  scheme  foundered  for 
three  reasons:  it  was  not 
regarded  as  offering  value  for 
money,  it  required  funding 
for  spectator  seating,  which  is 
against  Lottery  policy,  and 
there  was  the  failure  to  offer 
equal  opportunities  to 
women.  The  first  two  reserva- 
tions might  have  been  over- 
turned tn  time  if  it  were  not 
for  the  third,  which  was 
roundly  condemned. 

The  proposal  that  the  MCC 
change  its  rules  to  admit 
women  members  was  consid- 
ered by  the  annual  meeting  in 
May  1991  but  was  defeated  by 
4,727  votes  to  2371. 

A further  proposal  that 
women  should  be  eligible  to 
become  honorary  life  mem- 
bers was  narrowly  approved, 
by  3,684  to  3.365,  but  it  failed 
to  gain  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority.  Rachael  Hey- 
hoe-Flint, the  former  England 
women’s  captain,  responded: 
“As  one  door  doses,  another 
one  slams  In  your  face." 

Last  summer  the  MCC 
waived  its  rules  by  allowing 
women  into  the  Long  Room 
for  a day  for  a women's  inter- 
national between  England 
and  New  Zealand,  and  the 
cause  was  allowed  a useful 
publicity  coup  In  the  process. 

At  next  year’s  annual  meet- 
ing in  May,  we  will'  discover 
whether  a permanent  agree- 
ment is  forthcoming. 


Lloyd  gives 


a dismissal 

JOHN  LLOYD,  a PremJ 
League  referee  and  F. 
official  before  retiring  at  t 
end  of  last  season,  yesterd 
put  the  blame  for  poor  ref 
eeing  on  assessors. 

Lloyd,  of  Wrexham,  sa 
the  watching  assessors  : 
hibit  referees,  who  ha 
given  a rash  of  red  and  yelli 
cards  in  the  Premiership  tl 
season  and  have  someth! 
been  overzealons  a) 
Inconsistent 

'Assessors  are  often  peoj 
with  no  experience  of  refen 
lng  at  the  highest  level," 
said.  “I  refereed  Chelsea  a 
Tottenham  in  foe  1993-94  s< 
son  and  was  assessed  by  a ' 
year-old  who  had  been  a lim 
man  for  two  seasons  so  yen 
ago." 

Fulham  have  turned  dot 
an  approach  from  Brighton 
ground-share  at  Craven  G 
tage  next  season. 

Brighton,  who  have  no  n 
home  to  go  to  next  May,  si 
hope  to  share  with  their  Sou 
Coast  rivals  Portsmouth.  B 
Portsmouth  say  they  have  i 
made  a final  decision,  and  : 
official  ground-share  appli< 
tionhas  been  lodged  with  t 
Football  League 
Brighton’s  chief  execute 
David  Bellottl  sounded  a 
Fulham  after  supporters,  ai 
meeting  in  July,  mention 
five  London  clubs  as  an  alb 
native  to  Fratton  Paris.  B 
Fulham’S  chairman  Jimr 
Hill  confirmed  he  had  turn 
the  approach  down  becau 
an  agreement  with  the  loc 
council  prevented  it  He  sai 
‘‘We  are  sympathetic  b 
there’s  no  question  of  anya 
else  but  Fulham  playing 
Craven  Cottage.” 
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Andy  Wilson  In  Wellington 

IF  THEIR  experience  of  10 
days  in  New  Zealand  has 
taught  Great  Britain's 
tourists  anything.  It  is  that 
rugby  league  here  is  consid- 
erably healthier  on  than  off 
the  field. 

Yesterday  the  rump  of 
the  party  were  beaten  six 
tries  to  four  by.  predomi- 
nantly, the  Auckland  War- 
riors* second  team;  this 
following  last  Thursday’s 
sloppy  performance  when 
the  Test  team  were  held 
22-22  by  a Lion  Red  Cup 
XIU  comprising  amateurs 
and  part-timers. 


Snooker 


Both  matches,  however, 
have  been  watched  by  piti- 
fully small  crowds,  although 
Graham  Carden,  the  code’s 
driving  force  here  since 
Super  League  arrived  in  the 
spring  of  1905,  still  expects 
up  to  20,000  for  Friday 
night’s  Test  in  Auckland. 

Two  outstanding 
matches,  two  disappointing 
results  for  the  Lions:  twice 
they  have  been  punished 
for  failing  to  capitalise  on 
first-half  performances  1 
which  should  have  yielded 
substantial  leads.  They 
trailed  14-10  at  half-time 
yesterday  but  should  have 
been  at  least  one  score 
clear.  Karle  Hammond  and 


Barrle-Jon  Mather,  their 
most  threatening  attackers, 
engineered  gilt-edged 
chances  for  Chris  Joynt 
and  Steve  Prescott  but  on 
each  occasion  the  St  Helens 
players  were  unable  to  hold 
on  to  the  ball. 

Mather  did  create  a try 
for  Saints’  winger  Joey 
Hayes  and  scored  another 
as  he  stepped  out  of  Whetu 
Taewa’s  tackle.  But  the  Ki- 
wis responded  with  tries 
from  the  right-wing  Iva  Ro- 
pati,  the  prop  Hitro  Oke- 
sene  and  Taewa. 

Logan  Swann  then  set  up 
a try  for  his  cousin 
Anthony  early  in  the 
second  half  after  a break- 


down in  communications 
between  Tony  Smith  and 
Tolsen  TolletL  The  British 
half-hacks  redeemed  them- 
selves when  Tollett  sent 
Smith  between  the  posts  in 
the  49th  minute,  but  the  Ki- 
wis extended  their  lead 
with  a penalty  from  the 
full-back  David  Murray 
and  a try  by  the  former 
Hull  stand-off  Shane  Enda- 
cott,  the  son  of  New  Zea- 
land’s Test  coach  Frank. 

Along  with  the  Wigan 
prop  Terry  O'Connor  with 
his  powerful  drives.  Ham- 
mond made  the  strongest 
claim  for  a Test  position  de- 
spite being  forced,  by  mju-  j 
ries  to  the  wingers  Hayes  I 


and  Jason  Critchley,  to 
move  from  loose  forward  to 
left-centre  in  the  second 
half.  Right  minutes  from 
time  he  drifted  to  the  right 
to  9core  a superb  individual 
try  which,  with  Prescott’s  , 
conversion,  brought  the  1 
tourists’  bade  to  within  two 
points.  But  Endacott’s  < 
second  try  confirmed  the . 
wmfag  of  thp  Lions'  un- 
beaten tour  record. 

Great  Britain’s  coach  Phil 
Larder  will  not  Wimh«>  his 
Test  team  until  after  a train- 
ing session  under  floodlights 
at  the  Ericsson  Stadium  in 
Auckland  today.  1 “There  is 
no  doom  and  gloom,"  he 
said.  “This  defeat  won’t  af- 


Cue  a bitter  power  struggle 


Clive  Everton  on  the  eve  of  the  Grand  Prix  in  Bournemouth 
finds  increasing  opposition  to  the  sport’s  rulers  and  structure 
in  the  run-up  to  a potentially  stormy  WPBSA  election  in  December 


M SFO 
tivel 
Am  last  i 
■ »noo 


S FOR  the  Conserva-  must  put  up  £1.37  million  WPBSA  than  at  the  game, 
live  Party  Conference  prize-money.  which  is  in  excellent  shape.” 

last  week,  so  for  the  “I’m  appalled  at  the  lack  of  Benson  and  Hedges  orlgl- 
fcer  Grand  Prix  sponsorship  and  I believe  a nated  the  Masters  in  1975  and 
allows  It  into  the  lot  of  money  Is  being  wasted,"  still  promotes  it  at  Wembley, 
h International  says  Williams.  “The  whole  op-  When  the  company  entrusted 
aithfhl  will  con-  eration  looks  a bit  of  a the  draw  of  its  Edinburgh  sat- 
plaud  the  favour-  shambles."  ellite  event  to  the  association. 

:kstage  there  is  Peter  Dyke,  who  coordinates  it  was  bemused  to  learn  that 
ent  and  dishar-  sponsorship  on  behalf  of  Em-  the  draw  was  distributed  bli- 
the shadow  of  an  bassy  (World  Championship)  tlally  with  the  wrong  number 


which  today  follows  it  into  the  lot  of  money  Is  being  wasted," 
Bournemouth  International  says  Williams.  "The  whole  op- 


Centre:  the  faithful  will  con- 
gregate to  applaud  the  favour- 
ites, but  backstage  there  is 
discord,  dissent  and  dishar- 
mony under  the  shadow  of  an 
impending  election. 

The  World  Professional 
Billiards  and  Snooker  Associ- 
ation's election  is  on  Decem- 
ber 19.  Its  chairman  of  live 
years,  John  Spencer,  and  an- 
other long-serving  board 


n Bournemouth 

Jlers  and  structure  j 

ilection  in  December 

WPBSA  forgot  to  book  it  and 
WPBSA  than  at  the  game,  we  ended  up  in  Sunderland, 
which  is  in  excellent  shape.”  “The  sponsors  of  the  Regal 

Benson  and  Hedges  orlgl-  Welsh  Open  were  not  told  by 
nated  the  Masters  in  1975  and  the  WPBSA  that  BBC  Wales 
still  promotes  It  at  Wembley,  had  decided  not  to  transmit 
When  the  company  entrusted  the  event  on  their  English- 
the  draw  of  its  Edinburgh  sat-  language  service  but  only  in 


ellite  event  to  the  association.  Welsh.  I’m  told  67  venues 
it  was  bemused  to  learn  that  were  considered  for  the  Ger- 
tbe  draw  was  distributed  ini-  man  Open  this  December  and 
tlally  with  the  wrong  number  we  have  ended  up  in  the  Brtt- 


and  Regal  (Scottish  Masters  of  byes.  And  when  a Russian,  ish  Army  camp  at  Osnabruck. 
and  Welsh  Open),  says:  “There  Ashot  Potikyan,  flew  in  from  'Tournament  dates  are  al- 
are  sponsors  out  there  but  they  Moscow  for  his  match,  he  dis-  tered  at  short  notice  with  no 
have  not  been  made  folly  covered  he  was  a day  late;  he  regard  to  any  other  proTes- 
aware  of  the  opportunities,  had  not  received  the  revised  sional  engagements  a player 


(which]  haven't  been  put  to 
them  in  the  right  way.  The 


member.  Bill  Oliver,  stand  on  arrow  (of  responsibility]  comes 


their  record.  But  Rex  Wil- 
liams, chairman  for  13  Out  of 
18  years  up  to  1987,  has 
emerged  as  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition, insisting  that  the  game 
is  not  only  going  to  the  dogs 
but  in  certain  respects  may 

already.be  there. 

The  ^ £330,000  Grand  Prix 
and  next  month's  UK  Champi- 
onship are  the  first  two  of  the 
four  annual  events  that-  com- 
prise the  association’s  new 
£40  million  contract  with  BBC 
TV  negotiated  by  its  televi- 
sion agent.  Mark  McCor- 
mack’s ubiquitous  Trans 
World  International-  But  nei- 
ther event  is  sponsored.  Nor 
are  two  of  Sky’s  three  ranking 
events,  so . the  association 


closer  to  being  pointed  at  the 


draw. 

“The  gaffes  that  have  been 
spewing  out  of  the  WPBSA's 
tournament  office  are  reach- 


may  have.  It  is  just  one  non- 
sense alter  another.” 

When  Doyle  questioned  the 
competence  and  qualifica- 


tions of  the  board,  a letter  in 
Spencer’s  name  said  that  to 
be  an  association  board  mem- 
ber “requires  no  business  ex- 
perience, qualifications,  pre- 
vious directorships  of  a pic  or 
the  like.  What  is  required, 
however,  is  a love  of  snooker 
...  a willingness  to  work  very 
hard  for  the  game  [and]  to  be 
a target  of  those  who  profess 
to  support  snooker  but  In  ac- ; 
tual  feet  are  only  concerned  | 
in  personal  gain." 

Doyle  manages  Stephen 
Hendry  and  11  other  leading 
players.  This  effectively  gives 
him  12  votes  in  an  association 
electorate  of  49. 

The  board  consists  of  a 
maximum  of  seven.  Players 
must  be  in  a majority  upon  it. 
Player  representation  is 
strongly  opposed  by  Doyle, 
who  says:  “Snooker  players 
sitting  on  the  board  do  not 
have  the  experience  of  run- 


THE  OWN-GOALS 


• No  sponsors  found  for  Grand  Prix  starting  today  and 
next  month's  UK  Championship. 

• No  backers  found  for  two  of  Sky’s  three  ranking 
events. 

• WPBSA  must  fond  £1.37  million  prize-money  from  own 
resources. 

• Blunder  over  draw  for  B&H  Edinburgh  satellite  event 
with  WPBSA  issuing  the  wrong  number  of  byes. 

• Last  year’s  Grand  Prix  scheduled  for  Bournemouth, 
had  to  be  switched  to  Sunderland. 

• Sponsors  of  last  year’s  Regal  Welsh  Open  not  informed 
that  BBC  Wales  was  providing  Welsh-langnage  coverage 
only. 

• search  to  house  German  Open  allegedly  took  in  67 
venues,  ending  with  British  Army  camp  at  Osnabrfick. 


Squash 


Sport  in  brief 


Frights  for  first  strings 


Ian  McKenzie 

In  Kuala.  Lumpur  , 

THERE  were  predictable 

I 3-0  pool-match  victories 
for  Australia  and  England  in 
the  women's  world  team 
championship,  but  only  attar 
both  the  expected  finalists 
had  seen  their,  first  strings 
seriously  embarrassed  by 
lower-ranked  opponents. 

Norfolk's  World  Open  final- 
ist Cassis  Jackman  lost  the 
thread  after  taking  the  first 
two  games  off  her  Yorkshire- 
born  Dutch  opponent  Vanessa 
Atkinson,  who  stepped  up  a 
gear  to  take  the  next  10-3. 

Jackman  struggled  her  way 
to  match-ball  in  the  see-sa?.1 
fourth  after- 16  hands  bur  At- 


kinson refused  to  buckle  and. 
on  her  fourth  game  ball,  lev- 
elled with  a second  10-8  win. 

Jackman  rediscovered  her 
deep  drives  — and  her  com- 
mitment judging  from  the 
abuse  she  gave  herself  — to 
take  the  deciding  fifth  9-2. 

Australia’s  Michelle  Mar- 
tin, who  lost  her  world  title 
last  week,  found  even  deeper 
trouble.  Having  conceded 
only  four  points  in  the  first 
two  games  with  the  unortho- 
dox Claire  Nitch,  the  world 
No.  l fell  prey  to  the  South 
African’s  deceptive  topspin 
strokes  to  trail  5-0  inthe  fifth. 

like  Jackman,  she  took  a 
grip  under  maximum  pres- 
sure and,  slamming  away 
with  her  drives,  came 
Through  9-0, 9-4, 4-9, 2-9, 9-6. 


Motor  Racing 

Damon  Will  was  mobbed  by 
300  cheering  supporters  wav- 
ing union  flags  and  autograph 
hooks  when  he  returned  to 
Britain  from  Japan  last  night. 
The  newly  crowned  Formula 
One  world  champion  and  his 
wife  Georgie  needed  a police 
escort  erf  six  officers  before 

they  could  make  their  way 
through  the  Terminal  Four 
concourse  at  Heathrow. 

Baseball 

Comeuppance  awaited  the  St 
Louis  Cardinals  yesterday. 
(ffwding  the  Atlanta  Braves 
3-1  and  needing  only  one 
more  win  to  join  the  New 
York  Yankees  in  the  World 
Series,  they  were  routed  14-0 
at  home  by  the  defending 
champions,  the  worst  play-off 
defeat  by  anyone  anywhere. 


"They  just  kicked  our  butts," 
said  the  Cardinals’  third  base- 
man  Gary  Gaetti.  And  so  the 
National  League  play-offs 
return  to  Atlanta  today  with 
St  Louis’s  lead  cut  to  3-2. 

Golf 

Robert  Allenby  will  play  just 
one  shot  in  a tournament  next 
week  to  protect'  his  third 
place  on  the  European  Tom- 
money  list  and  its  £73,000  bo- 
j nos.  The  Australian  cracked 
, his  breastbone  in  a car  crash 
! and  cannot  swing  a dub  prop- 
I erly,  hut  he  must  compete  in 
! the  Volvo  Masters  at  Valder- 
1 ram*  this  month  to  retain  his 
place  and  a possible  invita- 
tion to  next  year’s  US  Mas- 1 
ters.  "He  feds  embarrassed  i 
about  doing  It,”  said  his 
coach  Steve  Bann.  “We  don’t 
want  to  make  it  a circus  act" 

Motor  Sport 

Colin  McRae  knows  that  Car- 
los Sainz  is  about  to  displace 


Williams . . . ‘shambles’ 


him  as  world  champion  but ! 
the  Scot  is  within  sight  of 
beating  his  Spanish  rival  and 
winning  the  San  Remo  Rally. 
McRae  missed  a rainstorm 
that  left  many  of  his  rivals  in 
flooded  roads  and  his  Subaru 
finished  the  day  32  seconds  of 
Saints  Ford.  Drivers  face  an- 
other 81  miles  of  flat-out  driv- 
ing on  asphalt  today  before 
the  rally  ends  in  San  Remo. 

Swimming 

The  secretary-general  of  Hun- 
gary’s national  association. 
Joszef  Rosa,  has  been  banned 
for  two  years  after  an  investi- 
gation into  allegations  that 
half  his  Olympic  team  went  to 
Atlanta  with  qualifications 
based  on  a race  meeting  that 
never  took  place.  Tamas 
Gyarfas,  president  of  the  Hun- 
garian association,  who 
resigned  but  was  later  re- 
elected. denounced  the  fraud 
as  “inadmissible  and  a grave 
mistake". 


ning  an  industry  in  the 
main.’’  The  chairman  is 
elected  by  the  board. 

Association  rules  do  not 
permit  board  members  to  be 
paid  but  for  the  past  nine 
years  they  have  received  a no- 
torious £l-a-mile  travelling 
expense  (up  to  250  miles  per 
journey)  plus  hotel,  meal  and 
phone  expenses.  Last  year 
they  proposed  that  they 
should  be  formally  paid  — at 
rates  fixed  by  themselves  — 
but  foiled  to  get  it  paped  at 
an  extraordinary  meeting. 

Since  the  farcical  10-week 
tenure  of  Alan  Street  in  1993, 
the  association's  Bristol  HQ 
has  had  no  chief  executive. 
Other  executives  have 
answered  to  the  board  on  an 
unworkable  day-today  basis. 

In  the  game's  backstage 
opinion  polls  Williams  is  well 
ahead  but,  as  every  politician 
knows,  it  is  what  happens  on 
the  day  that  counts. 

Under  its  Byzantine  rules, 
the  association  offers  its  elec- 
torate the  chance  to  vote  yes 
or  no  to  each  candidate  for 
the  board.  Only  if  a candi- 
date’s yes  votes  exceed  his  no 
votes  can  he  go  into  the  final 
count  of  yes  votes. 

It  Is  a system  that  offers 
maximum  scope  for  negativ- 
ity. In  theory  the  current 
seven  candidates  — the  two 
incumbents  plus  Williams 
and  four  other  challengers  — 
could  all  Call  to  take  the  three 
places  available.  Perhaps  it  is 
Just  as  well  that  Parliamen- 
tary elections  are  not  con- 
ducted in  this  way. 


Rugby  League 

New  Zealand  officials  admit- 
ted  that  the  Central  District 
Colts  side  that  beat  the  Brit- 
ish Academy  Under-19  tp«m 
38-30  yesterday  included  a 
number  of  over-age  players. 
“That’s  not  on,”  protested  the 
tourists'  coach  John  Kear.  “I 
don’t  mind  losing  but  it  has 
got  to  be  a level  playing 
field.”  Kear  rested  most  of  the 
players  who  had  beaten  Auck- 
land Under-19  48-16  last 
Thursday  and  the  second 
string  were  always  struggling 
against  a big,  powerful  team 
from  the  Wellington  region. 

Soccer 

It  could  only  happen  in  Italy. 
Allessandro  Veronese,  sent 
off  by  a female  referee,  Anna 
Di  Toni,  for  taking  off  his 
shirt  after  scoring  in  an  ama- 
teur match  at  Padua,  kissed 
her  heartily  on  both  cheeks 
before  striding  off  the  field. 
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Rugby  Union 

Quinnell 
cashes  in 


Robert  Armstrong 


SCOTT  QUINNELL  has 
agreed  a contract  to 
play  for  Wales  that 

could  earn  him  up  to 
£78,000  from  his  International 
return  this  season. 

Adding  in  his  Richmond 
earnings,  which  are  worth 
about  £130,000  subject  to 
results,  the  24-.vear-old  former 
Wigan  forward  may  become 
the  first  Wales  rugby  union 
international  to  top  £200.000  a 
season. 

Quinn eU.  who  won  nine 
caps  in  1993-91.  will  receive 
£4,000  match  fees  plus  en- 
hanced win  bonuses  of  up  to 
£4.000  as  well  as  his  basic  sal- 
ary of  £20,000  a season.  The 
deal,  which  makes  the  Wales 
No.  8 available  for  a maxi- 
mum of  seven  internationals 
this  season,  compares  more 
than  favourably  with  the 
standard  contract  given  to 
members  of  the  Wales  squad, 
which  is  worth  £30.000  a year 
plus  £2.000  match  fees  and 
£2.000  win  bonuses. 

The  former  Llanelli  player, 
who  moved  to  rugby  league 
two  years  ago.  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  pre-Christmas  in- 
ternationals in  Cardiff 
against  Australia  on  Decem- 
ber 1 and  South  Africa  two 
weeks  later,  the  visit  of  the 
United  States  on  January  4 
and  all  four  matches  in  the 
1997  Five  Nations  Champion- 
ship. He  may  be  rested  for  the 
US  game,  which  is  likely  to  be 
used  to  try  out  less  experi- 
enced players. 

Quinnell.  whose  younger 
brother  Craig  has  also  been 
capped  by  Wales,  could  form  a 
formidable  international  back 
row  alongside  Bath's  Richard 
Webster,  who  has  returned  to 
union  from  Salford,  and  Steve 
Williams  of  Neath,  who  can 
play  at  flanker  or  No.  8.  If 
Wales  chose  to  restore  Car- 
diff's David  Young  to  the  front 


When  push  comes  to  shove . . . Great  Britain’s  fail-back  Steve  Prescott  gives  the  brush-off  to  Shane  Endacott,  the  fly-half  son  of  the  Kiwis’  Test  coach  photograph:  victoria  matthers 

Tour  match:  New  Zealand  President’s  XIII 30,  Great  Britain  XIII 22 

Hammond  a source  of  optimism  for  the  humbled  Lions 


feet  our  preparation  or  con 
fidence  for  the  big  one.”  Or 
as  the  Kiwi  coach  Endacott 
put  it:  “I  think  the  British 
Test  team  is  sitting  in 
Auckland.” 

NZ  PRESiDurs  Xlli  (Auckland 
Warriors  II  not  st»ad)i  Murray-.  BopNL  A 
lain,  Taawa  (North  Ouaanslnnd 
Cowboys),  smart  (North  Harbour. 
Auckland);  fadaint  IMMm  (capt): 
Mam,  Johnson  (Taranaki),  OlnaaaB. 
Tatupu.  Manor*.  L taan  MMMoi 
Mop—.  FHnbni  (Penrltn),  Sou  Saa 
(Courrtleo-  Manuka  u).  A wary  (Canterbury). 
ORKAT  BRfTAMi  Pr— ott  Hayaa  (both 
St  Helena).  Matte  (Perth  WR).  Senior 
(Sheffield).  CrtuMay  |Kelgtiley);  ToBatl 
(London  B).  Snrfth  iCntletonQ:  Hannon 
ILoede).  Loaroa  (Bradford,  capt). 
0*Coanor  (Wigan).  Joynt  |Sl  Helene). 
Bradbury  (Oldham).  Hammond  (Si 
Hale  ns).  TidiatftKni  Robot  (Warring- 
ton). Pbmipi  (Workington).  Buyer  (Brad- 
ford). TTaddy  (Wigan). 

Boforaar  D Hale  (New  Zealand). 


Wales 
stay  at 
home 

Danrid  Phimmer 


row  and  if  Gareth  Llewellyn  or 
Harlequins  stayed  at  lock,  the 
principality  could  put  out  ar- 
guably its  strongest  pack  since 
the  Seventies. 

However,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Quinnell’s  fi- 
nancial terms,  wbicb  were  ne- 
gotiated by  his  agent  Mike 
Burton,  will  accelerate  or  de- 
lay an  agreement  between  the 
Welsh  Rugby  Union  and  Web- 
ster and  Young,  and  indeed 
other  players  on  the  thresh- 
old of  tiie  Wales  squad. 

The  assiduous  Burton  is, 
moreover,  still  seeking  a per- 
manent-disability insurance 
policy,  which  requires  big 
premiums  from  the  WRU.  on 
behalf  of  his  client  before 
allowing  the  contract  to  be 
signed  and  sealed. 

It  is  surprising  that  the 
WRU  did  not  insist  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  contract  for 
Quinnell  as  that  agreed  with 
other  members  of  the  Wales 
squad,  including  Swansea's 
Scott  Gibbs,  another  high-pro- 
file returnee. 

There  may  be  little  to 
choose  by  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son between  Quinnell' s Welsh 
earnings  and  his  team-mates': 
they  can  earn  up  to  £70,000  if 
they  play  in  all  10  internation- 
als. But  a contentious  prece- 
dent has  been  set  which  could 
open  a can  of  worms  in  future 
negotiations. 

Still.  Wales’s  recent  inter- 
national form,  which  has 
yielded  one  championship 
win  in  the  past  two  years, 
suggests  they  have  some  way 
to  go  before  Quinnell  can  col- 
lect regular  win  bonuses. 

The  changes  In  personnel 
the  Wales  coach  Kevin  Bow- 
ring win  have  to  make  to  de- 
velop a successful  team  will 
inevitably  reduce  the  match 
foes  of  others.  In  the  long 
term  even  Quinnell  himepif 
may  struggle  to  hold  his 
Wales  place,  should  Rich- 
mond fail  to  win  promotion  at 
the  end  of  this  season. 


England  will  have  to 
face  Wales  in  Cardiff  in 
this  season’s  Five 
Nations  Championship.  The 
game  on  March  15  was  to 
have  been  moved  to  Wembley 
but  the  Welsh  Rugby  Union 
said  that,  through  “an  inno- 
vative redevelopment  de- 
sign”. the  National  Stadium’s 
capacity  for  the  international 
will  be  reduced  to  42,000 
rather  than  the  32,000  origi- 
nally feared. 

In  truth  the  design  has  been 
forced  upon  the  WRU  by  its 
failure  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Cardiff  club  who  play 
next  door,  and  the  consequent 
survival  of  its  north  stand.  , 
The  Arms  Park  is  being  j 
redeveloped  for  the  1999  World  ! 
Cup.  and  the  original  plan  ! 
would  have  seen  the  north  ; 
stand  and  the  club’s  south ! 
stand  separated.  Cardiff  would  I 
have  a new  stand  and  compen- 1 
sation  for  reduced  gates. 

But  talks  foiled  to  produce  a 
settlement  and  the  WRU  faced 
losing  the  Millennium  Com- 
mission’s £46  miTlion  grant 
unless  it  could  guarantee 
work  would  start  immedi- 
ately after  the  international 
against  Ireland  in  Cardiff  on 
February  1.  So  new  plans 
were  hastily  drawn  up  and 
the  shell  of  the  north  stand 
will  remain  in  place. 

“It  was  in  the  interests  of 
both  parties  that  we  went 


Lewis . . . too  busy 

ahead  with  the  redesign,"  said 
the  WRITS  treasurer  Glanmor 
Griffiths.  “It  is  not  a question 
of  anyone  being  to  blame:  we 
simply  did  not  have  the  con- 
sent from  Cardiff  we  needed 
and  we  had  to  ensure  the  work 
was  completed  an  time." 

The  capacity  of  the  stadium 
when  the  work  is  finished 
will  now  be  70.000.  5,000  less 
than  the  WRU  intended,  but 
its  director  of  rugby  Terry 
Cobner  said  he  was  overjoyed 
that  Wales  would  be  facing 
England  in  Cardiff  after  alL 
“The  team  and  the  manage- 
ment have  fervently  hoped  for 
this  news.  There's  nothing 
like  the  passion  and  atmo- 
sphere of  a Wales-England  in- 
ternational in  Cardiff.’’ 

Wales's  joy  yesterday  was 
shortlived,  however,  with  Al- 
lan Lewis  resigning  as  assis- 
tant to  the  national  coach 
Kevin  Bowring. 

Lewis,  who  worked  with 
Bowring  at  A and  Under-21 
level  before  teaming  up  with 
him  for  the  senior  side,  has 
stepped  down  from  his  part- 
time  post  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  work. 

Cobner  said:  "He  found  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  his 
duties  as  assistant  national 
coach  with  those  of  his  full- 
time job  as  a schoolmaster.” 


Carling  stays  at  No.  1 0 in  Ulster 

WELL  CARLING  resumes  | Leicester  at  Lansdowne 
his  experimental  role  Road,  has  joined  the  exodus 


V V his  experimental  role 
of  fly-half  as  Harlequins 
qpen  their  Heineken  Euro- 
pean Cnp  season  against  Ul- 
ster in  Belfast  tonight. 

Martin  Ridge,  who  is  in 
the  Ijeinster  team  against 


Leicester  at  Lansdowne 
Road,  has  joined  the  exodus 
of  Irish  talent.  The  centre  is 
to  leave  Dublin's  Old  Belve- 
dere to  join  Moseley,  who 
have  already  signed  the  for- 
mer Old  Wesley  prop  Henry 
Hurley. 
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UEFA  CUP  SECOND  ROUND 


M 


First  leg:  Ferencvaros  3,  Newcastle  2 


Shearer 

banishes 

Danube 

blues 
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Michael  Walker 
in  Budapest 


Believe  it  or  not  but 
Kevin  Keegan  advo- 
cated a "sensible 
European  approach” 
to  this  game.  What  he  had  not 
considered  before  making 
that  remark  is  the  madness 
that  runs  through  the  New- 
castle defence  like  writing  in 
a stick  of  rock. 

Having  miraculosly  come 
back  from  a two-goal  deficit 
before  the  interval  Newcastle, 
all  too  predictably,  managed 
to  give  away  another  goal. 
The  Geordies  do  at  least  have 
the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
when  Ferencvaros  arrive  at 
St  James'  Park  in  a fortnight 
Europe’s  best  defenders  will 
not  be  among  the  party. 

But  for  their  vulnerability 
at  the  back  the  Hungarians 
would  have  handed  English 
football  its  most  humiliating 
result  since  Barcelona 
thrashed  Manchester  United 
two  seasons  ago. 

Newcastle  came  into  the 
match  in  impressive  form 
with  six  Premiership  wins  in 
a row  under  their  belt  That 
has  taken  Keegan’s  team  to  a 
top  place  in  the  league  but 
sandwiched  in  the  midst  of 
that  sequence  ctf  victories  was 
their  defeat  in  Halmstad  in 
the  previous  round  erf  this 
competition. 

After  only  30  seconds  it  was 
that  Scandinavian  hiccup 
that  came  to  mind  when  first 
Lee  and  then  Watson  surren- 
dered possession  needlessly. 
Lee’s  error  was  particularly 
culpable  as  he  gave  the  ball  to 
Ferencvaros’  talented  play- 
maker  Lisztes. 

He  soon  had  Horvath  scam- 


pering down  the  light  and 
forced  Smicek  into  a smoth- 
ering dive.  That  was  much 
sharper  than  the  Czech's  next 
involvement  in  play. 

Collecting  the  hat!  in  his 
, half  of  the  centre  circle  the 
bulky,  bald-headed  figure  of 
Miriuta  sent  a raking  pass 
over  the  top  of  the  back-pedal- 
ling Newcastle  defence.  It  was 
again  aimed  for  the  speedy 
Horvath  but  Beresford 
seemed  in  control  of  the  situa- 
tion. However,  whether  he  got 
a shout  from  his  keeper  or 
I just  assumed  Smicek  would 
be  there,  Beresford  left  the 
ball  alone.  Srnicek  was 
caught  outside  his  area  and  in 
nipped  Horvath. 

He  went  by  Smicek  and  i 
stroked  the  ball  into  the 
empty  net.  It  was  a calam- 
itous misiinriPi-gfanding  and 
only  seven  minutes  had  gone. 
And  yet  it  was  to  get  much  . 
worse  for  Newcastle  before  it 
got  any  better.  Nine  minutes  I 
later  another  mistake,  this  i 
time  by  Watson,  allowed 
Nagy  to  get  a foot  in  near  the 
byline  on  the  left  wing.  From 
the  resulting  cross  Horvath 
threw  himself  in  ahead  of 
Beresford  but  his  cute  header 
hit  the  for  post  The  move  was  ! 
not  over  for  the  Hungarians 
though,  as  Lisztes  followed  up 
and  put  the  rebound  away 
stylishly. 

Newcastle  were  shell- 
shocked.  AH  they  had  to  offer 
in  between  was  a 20-yard  Gil- 
lespie shot  It  was  down  the 
Irishman’s  flank  that  Newcas- 
tle were  to  find  solace,  al- 
though it  was  not  Gillespie's 
doing. 

Shearer,  showing  a passion- 
ate pride  in  his  jersey,  was 
the  man  who  assumed  respon- 
sibility. Twenty-four  minutes 
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Getting  a head . . . Ferencvaros’s  defender  Kuznetsov  denies  Beresford  in  Budapest  last  night  photograph:  mike  egbuun 


had  gone  when  he  rushed  past 
Kuznetsov  and  clipped  in  a 
fast  cross  that  was  met  with 
corresponding  velocity  by 
Ferdinand's  forehead.  That 
was  one  back  and  Ferdinand 
let  Peacock  know  in  no  uncer- 
tain manner  that  he  did  not 
want  to  be  chasing  another 


two-goal  lead.  Peacock 
obliged  and  in  10  more  min- 
utes Newcastle  were  level. 
Once  again  it  was  Shearer  at 
the  centre  of  the  action  when 
he  delivered  the  most  em- 
phatic of  finishes  to  Batty’s 
right-wing  cross.  The  ban  hit 
the  roof  of  the  net  In  the  blink 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,785 


Set  by  Araucaria 


18  Part  of  19  running  close  to 
another  (4) 

20  Those  who  deal  with 
generating  companies' 
shares?  (5-7) 

23,22  Give  worker  parts  of  19s 
for  close  conflict  (4-2-4) 

24  Trouble  at  Polish  infirmary  (8) 
29  Dance  time,  about  one  in 
four  (4.4) 


26  Modest  conclusion  to  game 
(2-4) 

Down 
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or  an  eye  and  £15  million 
began  to  look  reasonable 
value.  It  was  Shearer's  fifth 
consecutive  game  for  club 
and  country  in  which  he  has 
scored. 

In  a breathless  first  half  the 
Geordies  then  almost  went 
ahead.  This  time,  however, 
Szeiler  managed  to  get 
enough  of  a touch  on  to  Lee’s 
side-foot  shot  to  divert  the 
hall  on  to  a post  and  then  ago- 
nisingly along  the  goalline 
but  not  over  it. 

It  was  clear  that  defending 
is  not  top  of  either  club's 
agenda,  a point  reinforced  11 
minutes  after  half-time  when 
Beardsley  gifted  the  ball  to 


Nicsenko  in  the  Newcastle 
area.  The  blond  forward 
quickly  found  Lisztes  and  his 
shot  immediately  swept  past 
Smicek.  Again. 

With  Ginola  coming  on  for 
the  ineffective  Gillespie  New- 
castle were  hardly  shoring  it 
up  but  despite  further  clumsi- 
ness from  Beardsley  and 
Beresford  managed  to  keep 
the  scoreline  retrievable  for 
the  return  leg. 

Fracarac  Szeiler,  Hndka.  Kuznetsov. 
Teiek.  Nagy  (Zovadazhy.  60m In)  . Nyifes. 
Lisztes  (Hollo.  79).  Miriuta.  Szucz. 
Horvath,  Mcsenfco. 


Newcastle  Dnttadi  Smicek;  Watson. 
Peacock.  Albert.  Beresford.  Ban*.  Lae. 
Beardsley.  (Sllespie  (Glnota.  65).  Shearer. 
Ferdinand. 


i L Sun  ded  (Sweden). 


Jk  LEX  FERGUSON  has 

#\  often  claimed  he  de- 
LJk  tec ts  a Liverpool  bias 
M won  Match  of  the  Day. 

But  on  one  occasion  at  least,  a 
certain  member  of  the  BBC’s 
team  was  more  than  happy  to 
see  Manchester  United  beat 
their  rivals  along  the  East 
Lancs  Road. 

In  1977a  young  John  Mot- 
son  commentated  oh  his  first 
Cup  final,  Liverpool  v United. 
Characteristically  thorough 
in  his  preparation,  Motson 
had  read  in  his  research  how 
many  steps  there  were  up  to 
the  royal  box.  And,  noting  that 
one  of  the  team  captains  was 
the  namesake  of  the  writer  of  a 
well-known  thriller,  a phrase 
came  into  his  head:  "How  ap- 
propriate that  a man  named 
Buchan  should  climb  the  39 
steps  to  receive  the  Cup. " 

Remembering  his  debut 
some  years  after  the  event. 
Motty  told  me  in  an  Interview 
that  he  had  “not  been  at  all 
satisfied  by  my  performance. 
And  I think  a number  of 
people  who  were  watching 
were  thinking  much  the  same. 
They  were  rather  impressed 
when  that  ad  lib  came  out  at 
the  end.  But  of  course  it 
wasn’t  an  ad  lib;  I’d  written  it 
down."  Buchan  saved  his  ba- 
con, Matson  reckoned. 

Last  Saturday  Motty  cele- 
brated his  silver  jubilee  on 
Match  of  the  Day,  25  years 
during  which  he  has  became  a 
national  institution  (is  it 
really  only  that  long?).  His 
sheepskin  coat,  his  little 
chuckle,  his  unerring  ability 
to  state  the  blindingly  obvi- 
ous: where  would  the  arm- 
chair fan  be  without  him? 

Motson  has  become  a by- 
word for  enthusiasm  for  sta- 
tistics. Bin  Frlndall,  Statto: 
they  all  bow  before  this  prince 
among  anoraks- No  one  can 
catch  him  out  When-he  ap- 
peared on  They  Think  If  s All 
Over,  Rory  McGrath  recalls 
trying  to  have  an  off-camera 
dig  at  his  expense.  As  some 
footage  ran  of  a Premiership 
game,  McGrath  leant  over  to 
Motson  and  said:  “Note,  that's 
Hip  Only  lgft-handrtR  linesman 
in  the  league.”  To  which  Mot- 
son responded:  “I  think  you’ll 


find.  Rory,  that  there  are  cm;." 
rentlyJnur  left-handed  I ines- 
men  on  the  league  list."' 

But  there  is  more  to  Matty;  .. 
than  the  crude  parroting  of 
facts.  Thai  first  Ctop  final  typi- 
fied his  approach.  Where  ■ . 

I  David  Coleman  became 
renowned  for  tripping  over 
his  own  tongue  inmomenfoof 

high  excitement  Motson  has 
forged  a career  by  slipping'  - ' 
well  honed  little  epithets  into 
his  commentary:  “It’s  deU- :- 
cious.  If s delightful,  ifs  Den- . - . 
mark'"  nr  “Surprising. star-  . 

fling  and  you  can  also  call  to. 
ynsaHonal”  or  “The  Ctazy • . 
Gang  have  beaten  the  Culture 
dub".  > 

Twice  I have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  Ms  studied  prep- 
aration at  dose  quarters.  The 
first  occasion  was  just  before 
the  1992  Cup  final.  Sundoplaiad 
were  playing  their  final  league 
game  away  at  Brighton  and 
Motty  checked  himself  into  - 
theteam  hotel.  When  theplay- 
ers  came  to  check  out,  he  afobd 
by  the  reception  and,  without 
saying  a word,  stared  at  each  . 
one  in  turn,  his  nose  about 
halfan  inch  from  theirs.  ‘Tm 
Just  familiarising  myself  with 
their  facial  characteristics," 
was  his  explanation.  One  of 
the  players  was  less  certain.  ' 
Climbing  aboard  the  coach  be 
was  heard  to  tell  a team-mate: 
“Bloody  hell,  I’ve  jostbeeh 
eyebafled  by  Motty.”  * 


JK  ND  then,  last  month,  I 
found  myself  sitting 
MaJk  next  to  him  in  the. ; 

# mstands  at  the  Oxford 
United  v Sheffield  Wednesday 
Coca-Cola  Cup  tie.  He  was  due 
to  commentate  on  Wednesday 
that  Saturday  and  wanted  to 
have  his  standard  no- half- 
measures  look  at  them.  Ashe 
sat  there,  shoulders  hunched 
into  his  mac.  a radio  earpiece 
keeping  him  in  contact  with 
the  other  games,  I became 
aware  of  a murmuring  noise 
accompanying  the  action.  It 
emanated  from.  Motty.  Even 
off  duty,  it  seems,  he  cannot 
watch  a match  without  com- 
mentating out  loud,  not  in  that 
“Knock  it  wide!"  or  “Ref  are 
you  blind  or  what?"  way  of  the 
average  fen  but  in  perfectly 
sculpted  Mottycisms. 

In  short  there  is  no  one  to 
touch  Motty.  We  have  much  to 
be  grateful  to  Martin  Buchan 
for,  and  recently  1 had  the 
chance  to  ask  him  whether  he 
was  aware  of  the  significant 
part  he  had  played  in  the 
career  of  incomparable  Mott 
Did  be,  for  instance,  have  a 
videotape  of  the  1977  Cup 
final? 

“Aye,  somewhere,"  Buchan 
dead-panned.  "It’s  oflTV." 


Aberdeen  0,  Brondby  2 


SOUmOM  20,784 


Across 

1 Touching  parts  of  127  (6) 

5 Booty  without  monetary 
mechanism  requires 
lubricant  (5-3) 

9  Marina  wrecked  by  marine 
linked  parts  of  1 9 (3-2-3) 

10  The  French  team's  a joke 
among  the  English  (6) 


11  Siblings  for  belt — harsh, 
possibly  (4-8) 

13  Limits  of  grin  or  grain  (4) 

14  Doctor's  first  off  bike  with 
article — don't  use  water  on 
it  (3-5) 

17f  1 9 Child  drinkers  In 

Argentine  call,  maybe  12  (6- 
2-6) 


2 Beast  heard  from  1 7 1 9 in 
candour  (4) 

3 Gland  in  the  brain  makes 
hippies  crazy  about  Youth 
Service  leaders  (9) 

4 Firm  sort  of  door  (6) 

5 Enter  setter,  possaWy  by 
door,  into  the  black  stuff  with 
female  19  unspecified  (BAS) 

6 Complete  agreement  of  12? 

PAS) 

7 Opening  for  17 19 
resuscitation  (5) 

8 Weight  of  one  left  in  19  at 
church  (10) 

12  Confrontational  aspect  of 
champion  (4,2,4) 

15  Left  with  mistakes  that 
make  (tills  smaller?  (9) 

18  19s  not  altogether  dose? 
PA3) 


19  See  17 

21  Finish  on  top?  p 2) 

22  See  23 


Sand  leaves  Dons  high  and  dry 


Scott  Davie 


Solution  tomorrow 


® Stuck?  Then  call  ow  solutions  fine 
on  0891  338  238.  Calls  cost  SOp  per 
minute  Mon-fri,  Sam-Spm,  and  45p 
per  minute  al  al  other  tones.  Service 
supplied  by  ATS 
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JOHN  JENSEN  was  un- 
cannily accurate  with 
his  pre-match  predic- 
tion. The  former  Arsenal  mid- 
fielder believed  his  Brondby 
side  would  have  to  withstand 
a fast  and  furious  first  half, 
hour  against  Aberdeen  and  if 
that  Initial  onslaught  could  be 
withstood  he  forecast  the 
Danish  champions  would 
take  charge. 

That  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened, and  Aberdeen's 
chances  of  Uefa  Cup  survival 
look  bleak.  Aberdeen  at- 
tacked with  pace  and' passion 
early  on,  only  for  the  visitors' 
superior  technique,  which 


had  been  evident  in  the  way 
they  disposed  of  Liverpool  in 
last  season's  competition,  to 
assert  itself  decisively. 

The  eager  front-running  of 
Britain’s  leading  goalscorer 
Billy  Dodds  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  trouble  a solid  Danish 
defence,  with  the  goalkeeper 
Mogens  Krogh  only  sporadi- 
cally troubled. 

The  man  who  is  in  the  un- 
fortunate position  of  under- 
studying  Peter  Schmeichel  at 
international  level  proved  the 
depth  and  quality  his  country 
possesses  with  a fine  save 
high  to  his  left-hand  side  as 
the  Bulgarian  international 
Ilian  Kiriakov  bent  a 30-yard 
free-kick  towards  the  comer 
of  the  net 


The  physical  nature  of  the 
contest  saw  Brondby’s  mid- 
fielder Allan  Ravn  replaced 
by  Tomas  Thogersen  early  on, 
and  Scotland’s  striker  Scott 
Booth  made  his  first  competi- 
tive appearance  of  the  season- 
wben  Aberdeen's  midfielder 
Darren  Young  was  injured. 

Brondby’s  pattern  of  play 
was  undisturbed  and,  after 
Stewart  McKimmle  and  John 
Inglis  had  produced  goal-sav- 
ing tackles  to  keep  out  Ebbe 
Sand,  the  persistent  mid- 
fielder finally  profited  on  the 
stroke  of  half-time  by  deflect- 
ing in  a Kim  Vilfort  header  at 
the  near  post 

Peter  Mailer  should  'have 
put  the  tie  beyond  doubt  early 
in  the  second  half  after  Brian 


Irvine  and  John  Inglis  inex- 
plicably left  a loose  ball  to  the 
Danish  striker,  who  directed 
his  shot  against  a defender. 

Brute  force  seemed  to  be 
the  Scottish  side's  only 
answer.  A blistering  shot 
from  Dean  Windass  swerved 
enough  for  Krogh  to  posh  the 
ball  on  to  the  post  and  Irvine 
saw  a header  hit  the  top  of  the 
bar. 

Bo  Hansen,  the  Danish  sub- 
stitute, scored  in  the  final 
minute.  It  was  no  more  than 
the  visitors  deserved. 


“•fcss:  Walker;  MeKInMs.  inglis. 
Irvins.  Tzvetanov.  Miller.  Young,  Doneon. 
larlmkov.  Wlntfooa.  Dados. 


Krogh;  CaifUng.  Egged,  NAsban. 
Skaitnlllus.  Vilfort,  Jensen,  Send.  Ravil, 
Daugnard.  Mollar. 
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